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by the Hofi'ble Mr. SURENDRA NATH BANBRJEA. 

A collogc i3»a corpi>ralc body. It has a coiporatc and C'-lleclive life ; 
and as such, it needs a collective expression. It must have a voice 
and organ, speaking the mind, tim sense and the judgment of the college. 
We have indeed the Cojlcgc^ Union, but tliere is no permanent record 
of its proceedings, no formulated public expression affecting the life and 
interests of the College. Fiwthermore, college life is after all a part of 
the general life of the community. Wc have no means of jdacing ourselves 
in touch with il^ helping it oi- Ixdng helped by it. Organised contact 
with the worjd, such as we nowpiopose to establish (Jirough this magazine, 
will help us even in the pursuit of those speciail interests whicli are our 
own. A College Magazine, as it is the expression of the life of the 
College, will also *help to stimulate and l)roaden it, and make it a tU 
training for that larger civic life to which all education is a prei)aration. 
We have for a long lime fell the want of a College Magazine, and now 
wc have organised •the means to remove this want. It will be tlu: 
tmiclion of this Magazine to recoid College evenfs, and those of the 
University, to discuss educational ryui indeed all other problems affecting 
the intefbsts and well-bding of students. It will be our aim to 
cultivate a spirit of revcicnce. for ihcfee at whose feet we sit (which 
indeed is the ancient •cull of India), to promote goocj-will between 
students and friendliness between college and college, to liberalize^ and 
hioaden student life and to ciTltivatc the spirit of moderation and sjilf- 
restraint m our utterances, as becomes the future citizens of a country 
where self-restraint has alwaj.s been the rule of life, 'Fhcie objects 
we shall steadily keep in view. How far we succeed it will be for onr 
readers to judge, ^Ve need not further prolong I Ins introduc(M)n* but wt. 
enibark^iipon our work W'ith the blessings of the Almighty and the good 
wishes of onr tcachcis and I’roftssors who.se guidance and insiiiration 
wc shall need in this new enterprise^ 
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College Extension — The bejijinnin;; of the new session is marked by 
the t-pening of the new H. Sc. classes in our College, In this re-spect we 
have been behindhand oKill First-Giado rolltges in Calcutta, but it is 
always belter late than never. 'Fhe opeming of the new classes thus 
rtiinoves a reproach which long la) on, such a prosperous and progressive 
college as ours. The sanction of the Government of India, however, lor 
the affiliation of the IJ. Sc. clas.scs was given as late as the isl July and 
tills inevitable red tape delay has apparently told on our new admissions 
to those classe.s. The new aiiangcmcnls involved the extension and 
ronver^ion of our old I. Sc. laboratory on the first floor into a 11 Sc. 
rhysical laboratory, a new I. Sc. labonilory fieing’ fitted up on the ground 
floor. For the B. Sc. Practical claH.ses in Piiysics we have now thiee 
rooms with a total floor-space of 2400 sq. ft. An additional Professor of 
Chemistry also is shortly going to be appointed and our old Profe-ssor of 
(Chemistry, Mr. Umapati Bajpai,* too, has re-joined work 1 after a spell of 
serious illne.ss. Wc aB congratulate him on his fortunate r&overy. In 
this connection we are ^ad to slate that two large halls of 1200 sep ft. 
each are under const ruction on the third floSr an,J a new stair-case 
also has been added to our buildings. These impiovcments will con- 
siderably case the pres'^ure of crowds which is such a source of incon- 
venience and annoyance to all of us^ 

o 

Results of the Last U. Examinations— Our results at the la i 
University Examinations— B. A., I, A., and 1 . Sc. — have been on the 
whole satisfactory. In B. A. we succeeded in annexing 14 places on 
the Honours List, — 12 in English, #1 in Pali and 1 in Sanskrit ; 13 students 
also passed with Distinction Our results in English Honours have been 
exceptionally brilliant and, on referring to the 'Fable of Results published in 
The X^oUegian (2 June, 1915), we find thatiio college turned oiP so many 
Honours men in English as we. Besides, the first place in Class I was 
taken by Kumud Bandhu Roy of our College, It may be mentioned in 
this connection that at the first meeting of the College Council held after 
the Vac^tid^i, the authorities have sanctioned the award of a Gold Medal 
to him worth Rs. 50 out of the College funds. Gokuldas l)e, also of our 
College, secured the first place in Class I in Pali, though, it must be 
admitted, he was not in Icbtcd to our College for Pali teaching. The 
following ib a ^isl of those who took Honours : — 
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English Sanskrit ‘Pali 

Class I 

< umuJ Bandhu Roy (isl) Class II Class 1 

Class II Arimlrajit Mukhopxdyay ilh) CiokuUlas Dc (ist) 

Rarada Prasad Pramanik (loth) 

Satyendra Kumar Datta (3tst) 

Hhupcndralal Kai.jilal (jjrd) 

Rlinpendra Nath Bandyopadhyay (4'dh) 

Sailcs Chandra Sanjal (47lh) * * 

jaladhar Roy Chnwdhury 

Kirtis Chandra Bandyop'nfliyay (551 h) ^ 

Dhitendia N^ith Bandyopadhyay (fu) h) 

Jnanendra Nalh Datta (74th) 

Papclunan Pal , (75th) 

T.uakhari Rana (Sicji) 

In \hc I. A. Ex'unin iti jn, 38 sttidonls passed in the Fiisl Division 
:>e in Ihc Second :ind in tl\,c 'Phiid, and in the T Sc., 24 in the First 
[)i vision *and 9 in^the Second. Of the successful Intermediatt; student.s, 
ive may select for .special mention Badnikanalh Hhattacharya, who took 
he 4th place in I, A. in the First Division and who, are glad to say, is 
i studen.t of oit]’ Tliird year Class and is a sub editor of our Magazine, and 
ilso Siidhin(Jra*M<»hun Afukhopadhyay and N^rayan Chandra Nalli wlio 
look the 6th and the 13th places respectively in^L Sc. 

The Library and the Common Room— The shifting of the Law 
Idbrary of our College to a .separate room has considerably increased 
xccommodation in the Arts Library. Our Library Room now rejoices 
.n a floor-space of 1200 sq. ft., fitted up wulh shelve.s, almirah.s, long 
lablcs and benches, ^nd is altogether ah attractive spot in the C<dlege fer 
Lffb 'industrious student We received a Government grant last year 
.hrough the University of Rs. 400J for the purchase of books which have 
ilrcady Been ordered for and part of which is in the course of transport 
from England. In course of a fortnight at the outside we hope to see 
the vacant places in our^helves and almirahs well stocked with books on 
subjects, all and«.sundry. Books on the different subjects have been carefully 
selected Iw Professors in chargS in consultation with the Princip.d and we 
make no donbt that students are eagerly awaiting the arrival of these books 
from England. 

The Common Room adjacent to the Library js, we venture to say, 
quite worthy of our College. We hope w’e are not guilty of exiggcration 
when wic say that wc have the biggest Common Room among all Calcutta 
colleges, special feature of our Common Room is the modest library 
that has been formed in connectionVilh it. At end of the last se^^sicn, 
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this library conlamecl, besides magazines and periodicals, 642 volumes, 
of which S3 we»e Bengali books and the rest English — all books of 
general interest and not too heavy reading. Living writers of fame — 
whether Indian, luiglish of Continer.tal — are excellently well represented 
'in this collertion. 4'he following periodicals and magazines also are 
subscribed : — 


Indian 

m 

1. The Mntlein Review, 

2. TIic Collegian. 

3. The Indian Anliqnary 

4. Tlie CalcuU.a Cia/t'tie. 

a. I 

5. '^■<4 I 

7- 1 

H t 

10. JIlfsqBT I 
n. I 

I ?. iTtryji I 

English 

13 The Fortnightly Keviewt 
14* The Contemporary Uevie^, 

15. The Kdlnburgh Review. 

16 Tlie (^)unTlerly Review. 

17. The Nation. 

18. The Times (weekly with Literary 

Supplement). - 
19 The Review of Reviews, 


20. The Athcn.^^mn. 

« «• 

21. Kvrryman, 

22. Nature, 

23. Tall Mall Magazine. 

24. The Pookrtian, 

2S louir.al of ihf East Indian 

' Ass‘'*ci.ition, 

26. Ilihhcrt lonrnal. 

27. The English Review. 

28. International [ournai of Ellnes. 

29. Scienti-fic Progress. 

30. Illustrated Loiylon News. 

Chemical News. 

32, Academy, 

5^, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
4 Journal of the Cljemical Society. 

35. Mind. 

36. The Political Quaiterly. 

37. The 

American 

3^, Literary Digest. 

39. North Amen'can Review. 

40. Scientific A,*nerican (with 

Supplement). 


The Staff and the Professors’ Union— We have got at present 31 
members on our Tutorial Staff, excepting the Principal, We^ have 9 
Professors of linglish, 3 of Sanskrit) 4 of Philosophy, 2 of History, 3 of 
Mathematics, i of Economics and Political Science, 1 of Persian, 3 of 
I’hysics and 4 of Chemistry. A novel feature of our College is the Pro- 
f(.‘S.sor's^ Union — a literary society of all l^rofessors of the College which 
hiilJs meetings at winch ‘learned papers are'read by the memlJers. Dis- 
tinguished Professors of other colleges also are privately invited to these 
meetings. Since tlie beginning of session i9T4-i9i5t the society has been 
placed oil aiP organised itnd stable basis with Profs Devaprasad Ghose, m a. 
and Aswini Kumar Ghose, m a. as joint-secretaries. Proceedings of the 
meetings are regularly kept, though we have not been able to make fixed 
timings. The society had a rather nebulous beginning. Our • Professors 
liad fo;^ some yeais pasPbeen in the habit of meeting together to discuss 
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matters of general interest from time to time. During the session of 1913- 
14, we had several meetings of this kind. We had Principal Ramendra 
Sundar 'l’rivedi^s discourses on Indian History and Culture for two days. 
One of these meetings was attended by many Jlengali gentlemen of 
Calcutta interested in the subject. These discourses, recorded by ProT. 
Bepin Vihari Gupta, were published at that lime in the Bengali monthly 
Tnagazine called and have subsequently been published in a book- 

form under the name of 1 Before *914, six meetings were held. 

At the third meeting the Principal again read an essay on the Organised 
ICducatir)!! of the jiresenl time, add at the fourth meeting Prof. Rabindra 
Narayan Gliosh, m.a., now of Presidency (College, read a paper on the Pine 
Arts. At last two meetings, two essays were read by Prof. Atul 
Chandra Sen, m.a. on Education and Journalism. An account of the 
pioccedings of the Union during the last session is given below : — 


l*apcr read l>y 

.Subject 

Date 

Remarks 

Tiuf. Sukuniar DuU, 

M. A 

• 

Specialism in ! 
Universily Edu- i 
cation. 1 

Nov. • 

7 - 1 '" 4 I 

• , 

i 

This paper was published in The 
Collegian^ No r, January 19x5, 
and abo read at a public meet- 
ing at the University Inscitutc 
» Hall with Sir Goorooda« Banerji 
in the chair. 

Prof, llaran ChandrS j 
Chukliidar, M. A. j 
(nowol U. N. College, ' 


Nov. 

291914 ‘ 

i 

1 

This essay, translated into Sans- 
krit, has formed the Introduc- 
tion to Jivananda Vidyasagar’s 
edition of Sakuntala. 

1 

1 rof, Surendra Nath | 
lliinerjee, M. A. | 

p 1 

• Dec. 1 

8-1914 1 

1 

This paper is being published in 
the Ripon College Magazine. 

i'riiicipal Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi, 
]V 1 *A., P.K.S. 


1 

J«?n. 1 

8-1915 1 

Published in the Magh number of 
Bharatvarsa. Mr. Jagadish Sas- 
tri of Kashmir, who was present, 
discussed some of the points 
raised in the essay. 

J*iof. Dipin \"il>ari 
(iupta, M^A. 

j 

Jan. 

12-1915 

Published in* tlie Magh number 
of Bharatvarsa. 

Tiuf. Dat^nath 
Dhattacliaijec, M.A . 
Kavyatirtha . 

5 ,hj 3 (jf 9 r— 

1 

Feb. 

19-1915 

Published in the Jaistha numlrer 
of Bharatvarsa. and also read 
at a public meeting at the 
Univer.Mty Institute Hall with 
M. M. Saiish*Cha^dra Vidya- 
bliusan in the cnair. 

Princifril Ramendra 
Sunuar Tnvedi, 

• M.A., P.K.S 

1 

July* 

24 -» 9>5 

j 

1 Several outsiders were present at 

1 this meeting. Prof. Khagendra 
’Nath Mitter, M A., of Presi- 


dency College, presided. 
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The Ripon College Union— The College Union with its three sec- 
tions, — Literary, Dramatic and Athletic, — is a little over one year old. It 
is an organisation of all tlie students of the College with the Hon’ble Mr. 
Surendranalh Bancrjee as ils*general President. The annual meeting of 
the Union was held on 23rd Jul) at 3 p. m. under the presidency of Prof. 
S. K. (Jupta, M. A., K.u, B.A., B i.rrr. (oxon), ph. d. /bern), Bar-al-law. 
*At thi.s meeting, besides the election of office-bearers for the different sec * 
tions, a Famine Relief Fund^for the alleviation *of distress m Eastern 
Bengal was started and the proposal for the organisation of a Discipline 
Committee was accepted. Prof. K, K. Basu was f)Iaced in charge of the 
Famine Relief Fund, and Profs. Surendramohan Sen-Gupla and ATtindranath 
Mukerji were [ilaced at the head of the Discipline Comrrtiltee. Both the 
Relief Committee and the Discipline Com nittee will have on them repre- 
sentatives*, duly elected by students, of the different classes and sections. 
Wf* shall anxiously watch the work of the Discipline Committee which, it 
is expected, will prove to Ik: a great power for good' in our College. As 
the number of students in our College is very large the Discipline Com- 
mittee will surely have a strenuous lime of it in regulating traffic, pre- 
venting noise and disturbance, and facilitating the smooth working of the 
College in other ways. The following office-bearers were eleoted for the 
different sections of the College Union for the current year * 

Literary Union — Dr. S. K. Gupta, Prof. Bipin Vihari Guptap Prof. Sukumar Dutt 
«nd Pi of. Atindranath Mukerji, Vice-presidents ; Badarikanath ,Bhattacharjya and 
Dliirendra Krlsna Muk^rjeC, Joint -secretaries. 

Dramatic Union — Prof. Atindra Nath Mukerjea, Prof. Aswini Kumar Ghnse and 
Prof. Deva Prasad Ghosc, Vice-presidents ; Abinash Chandra Pal and Lolit Mohan Roy, 
Joint-seeretariesm 

Athletic Union— Prof. Kiran Kumar Bose, Prtf, A^indranith Mukerji and Dr. S. 
K. Gupta, Vice-presidents ; Anath Bandhu Dijtt and Khagendranath Sarkar, /oint- 
iecretaries, • 

The Reports on last year’s work cN* the College Union are published 
separately in tliis pumber of the Magazine, 

The Ripon Collegfe Magazine— The (College Magazine of which 
the fir«»t number is published to-day opens a new channel of intolleclual 
activity in our College. The history of the growth of the Afagazine is given 
in the Report on the Literary Section of the College Union, which, we 
dare say, will be read with eager interest. In Calcutta itself, there were 
four Magazines only connected with four colleges, viz. The Ptesidency 
-College Magazine^ The Scottish Chutches College Magazine^ The Bangclbashi 
,College Magazine and The fraternity, Tq these The Eipon College .Magazine * 
adds a ^respectable fifth.' We hope the other colleges of Calcutta and 
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elsewhere, for the matter of that, will come forward with organs of their 
own, and the Magazine will co»t»e to be regariled as a necessary adjunct of 
collegiate life. The conduct of our Magazine has been placed in the hands 
of a Committee (names of the members appear on the second page of the 
cover), elected by the students mainly. The Committee Consists of two 
Editors, Profs, Sukumar Dutt and Kiran Kumar Bose, two student Sulv 
fidilors, one Secretary, Prof Atindra Nath Mujeerji, who has charge of the 
biisiiieis department, and one Assistant Secretary, besides representatives 
of all classes and sections. There are also two nominees of the Principal, 
Profs, liipin Vihari^Gupla and Atui Chandra Sen, while llie Principal him- 
self is the ex-offi:io President. Such a strongly constituted Committee as 
oms guarantees the permanency of this ncwly-cstablishcd institution. The 
enthusiasm among students and Professors which has already been evoked 
bids fair to the future of the Magazine, and on one point at any rate the 
editors,* minds are quite at ease, Wi, that they will never find theii cup- 
board of manusgripls empty, for articles come pouring in, and the work of 
selection is often a delicately difficult task. But in this connection wc are 
rather sorry to observe that the rules for intending contributors which we 
have already {Announced to students by notification in the College Union 
nolicc-boajd have not been in all cases observed,^ Wc take this oppor- 
tunity to repeat that articles wdiich are ui\^uly long (iV., more than 
7 foolscap pages), or ijlegibly written, or written on both sides, or without 
suflijient margin,* as well as articles which have no pith in them, are 
definitely rejected. We can afford room in our Magazine only for the 
l)3it of the contiibutions sent in, but the rejection of one article need not 
tliiovv a damper c^i the enthu:>iasm 5 f the young aspirant to the ‘glory 
print.* By invading (m itaphorically speaking, of course) repeatedly 
the editorial sanctum, he may one day find the granite doors open to 
welcome him and his contribution. Here as elsewhere our constant advice 
to siudenls is, ‘Keep pushing, *lis wiser than sitting aside.* Contributions 
may be sent to cither of the joint-editors, but all enquiries regarding them 
should be made of Prof. Kiran Kumar Bose. 

^riie jliiotto of our MagaziAe which appears on the cover has been 
selected t)y Principal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, "President of the Magazine 
Committee, It is a quotation from l^hc Yajuf'veda^ and it 

is interesting to compare our motto with the mottoes of the Universities 
of Oxford and of Wales which are, ^Dominus Jllnmiiiaiio A/Jfrt^and 'Orietuf 
in Unebris hix^ etc * (‘The Lord ray light* and ‘Light will arise in darkness, 
etc*), respectively ^ 

* We take this opportunity of pressing on the attention of the authorities 
of our College^ the urgent need fur a separatl room which |iiight be^ 
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Utilized as an editorial office. This may be in ihe form of a compaitmcnt, 
fitted up with necessary furniture, in the Library Room which, as it is, is 
spacious enough. Without such a sanctum, our woik, which is divided 
among many hands, is not likely to l^e efficiently carried on and we 
hope that the aftthorities will accede to this our just and modest demand. 

The Ripom College Union. 

LITERARY SECTION. 

Session 1914-15. 

In the wise dispensation of the Almighty, a year has come and 
gone — a year marked by coiifuderable progress and manifold changes 
in the caiecr of tlic Ripon College Literary Unit)ii. It now dcvt>lves 
upon me to give an account of the humble work that 
Good Fiogress. pur Literary Union has done during session F9M-t5. 

a task which I readily undcitake with great delight. 

The session began with a condolence meeting held under the aus|)ircs 
of our Union on the sad and untimely death of our liielovcd Prof, 
Khetia Mohan llanerjce. Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjec, PresidcMil 
of the Union, kindly look the chair. Besides many sincere e.spressions 
of sorrow, as a result of the uiecling a memorial has be,cn raised in the 
shape of an oil-painting of the illusliious deceased, and a 
Cniidiili nces. collection of his philosoidiical writings, named Abhayer 
Kaiha^ will soon b» published at the expense of his 
loving fiiends and students. Again, at the fag-end ol this session we 
liad to mourn in a meeting of our Literary Union, largely attended by 
our Professors, the death of our great countryman and patriol,; Copal 
Kiishna Gokhale. 

Next we come to the topic of debates. •Mr. Dhirendra Nath 
Ghosh read a paper on “ The advantages of the preset system of 
University Education ” under the presidency ftf Prof. Sukumar DiiU, which 
was criticised by Messrs. Gangesh Nath Dull and Sitaram Sinha-Ray. 
In another sitting, Mr. Rajkumar Chakraverly read a paper on “Is Poverty 
a curse?” whych was criticised by Mr, Surja Prusad Mukerjee, Prof. J. N. 
DaS'Gupta*be!lng in the chair. 'Phe third debate meeting took place under 
the presidency of Prof. Atindra Nath Mukherjec when 

Debates. Mr. Sachipdra Nath Roy read an essay on “The choice 
of a profession in these* days”, Mr. Anath Bandhu Dutt 
being critic.# * 
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But the most notable feature of our Literary Union during the session 
under review is, I am gl.id to observe, the increasing interest and sympathy 
of our Professors. Some of them read learned papers in our meetings 
^ to the great interest an'ci benefit of the students. 

Icofessors Sympathy Sukumar Dutt led the way with win address on 

“The Ideals of the Past and the Work for the Present” in February last 
under the presidency of I’rof. S K. Gupta, pji.d., Bar-at-law,— which has • 
since been published in a pamphlet form and distributed free among the 
members of our Union. This was soon followed by another interesting 
paper on “yhe Ba^s of the Fine ‘Arts” from the pen of Prof. Mukunda 
Kishore Chakraverty, when Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee once again 
presided over*the deliberations of our Union. 


But the noblest achievement of our Literary Union during the session 
has yet to be told. A College organ for the culture of literature has been 
a crying need for a very long lime in such a progressiva college as ours. 
To remove thiS long-felt desideratum, a meeting of our Union was held 
in February under the presidency of Prof. S. K. Gupta, ph.d., and a 
committee of the representative students of the different classes was formed, 
with Mr. Rajkumar Chakraverty as secretary, to approach the College 
* authorities and to do the lifeedfgj for the sanction of a 
College Miigazine. The autliorities very cordially received 
,our ‘proposal .md Mr. Surendranath Banerjee presided 
over another sitting of our Union, at which the rules for the conduct of the 
Magazine were adopted and the office-bearers elected. The finish- 
ing touch to the project was given by an order of the College Council, 
. held on the 31st of March last, for’ which we are greatly indebted to our 
revered Principal R. Trivedi, Profs. B. V. Gupta, A. N. Mukerjee, K.. K. 
Bose ^nd S. Dutt, but for whoee active support and kind co-operation, 
we should have had no occasion to rejoice to-day. 


In our zeal for ‘the culture of literature we have not been, however, 
fergetfiil of our duties to our King and the country. Early in December 
last w^en the present European war had not yet assumed terrible 
aspect as at present, a representative meeting of the different dbllcges 
in Calcutta was held in our College premises under the presidency of Mr. 

Surendranath Banerjee, “to consider the^ duties of stu- 
Our Loyalty. dents ip connection with the Wtir.” The loyahenthusiasm 

0 that the members of our Union displayed that day along 

with the representatives of the ^different colleges cannot but alter the 
opinions of the most adverse cfi’tic of the Bengali student community.. 
Students evinced a keen desire for service I in an Ambulance Corps, 
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while oui Professcis and tuLuis have, one and all, lavishly coutrihuted to 
the Imperial Relief I'lind. 

It is to be deeply regretted that there is no fixed time for the regular 
sitting of our Literary Union us in olhei colleges, '1 he secretary has to 
• ask tiic permission ol t!ie dirferent Piofc ssors that they will 
Want of 'lime. 1 )^ pleased to dissolve their classes at a certain time on a 
certain day^ befort he can announce a sitting of the 
Union. This is a very Itxhous and unjile isact task. The future secretaries 
should move the aiilhoiliies foi the leuioval of this long-felt grievance. 

I cannot conclude this report vsiihoul refen ing to the able assistance 1 
have always received at tlie hands of in> worthy colleagiie.s, Messrs. Analh 
Randhii Dull and (iange. ii Nath Dutt in charge of the 
Thank.s. Athletic d^parlniint, and my assistant secretary, Mr, 

Raniendra San iiii Roy. T liil.e Ihis op[)ortiinity of f>ffering 
iny best thanks to my many cThei Inends of the different classes but for 
whose kind co-operalion I ^houid iioi havj been able- to dischaige my 
duties. In fine, I wish a veiy long and succjs^ful career to the Ripon 
College Uiterary Union. 

Raj Rumai Chakravarty, 
Secretary. 


DRAMATIC SECTION. 

Session 1914-15, 

1 * 

We, in charge of the Uiamatic Scjclion, have not a very long tale to 
tell as our friends of the Litciary and the Athletic Sections, -because it is 
only once a year on the eve of the Pujah Holiday.^ that a dramatic’ repre- 
sentation is held under the auspices ol the Union It was at first decided 
not to hold anyjdramatic repre-ent ition ihi.s year in' view of the sad demise 
of our beloved Professor, Khelra Mt>han lianeriee, just oci the eve of the 
Pujah Holidays. But th-^ lo)al desiie on the part of our students « to ren- 
der some help, pecuniary oi otherwise, in the present war was too strong to 
be checked. Accordingly with the permission of the College authorities, 
we staged Dr R. N. 'Pagoru's Roiak o-Rani and Bisarjana on the boards 
of the Alfred ^’rheatre on\he 22nd September — in aid o£ the Imperial Re- 
lief Fund. Tliere was a disiingui.shod gathering of gentleman of all pro- 
fessions, among whom wx‘ v^ere glad to potiee Sir Gurudas Banerjee, Dewan 
Bahadoor Dr. H. L. Bose, and many of ‘•our Professors. The performance 
was ver^ fuccessful 011 the whole, which greatly redounds to the credit of 
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our actors and the Excnilivc Coininiitee, Mr. jitendra Nath Chakravnrly 
as ‘Jaysingha^ in Visarjnti and Mr. Panna Lai CMialtcrjee as ‘Sumitra’ in 
Rajah (hRani deserve lionoiirahle lueiuion for lurressfully rendering their 
parts. In this connection, we do^iu*. to cxjiic'S'; -mr thanks to the Secretary 
of Calcutta University In ;titiite for kindiy l anding to ns* some of the 
tjieatrical dresses a»ul c^lhor ncf'ossaiios from tlu* Institute store. Professor 
Alindra Nath Mukerji, tiir poj^nlnr Urnmilic Piicctor, also deserves a 
word of praise, for he has hcpii Inc soul of this successful organisation. 

Now, a word needs be said as r^.*gards oiir total rect^ijits and e^enses. 
Rs. 300 in* all wa'k obtained fiom the of tickets, of which about 
Rs 160 was spent* in hiring the sta'^e, Rs 50 for th(» .scenes, another 
Rs. 50 sent to the Imperial Relief Fund, Rs. ro handed over to the 
Secretary of Students’ Fund, Calcutta Unner^ity Institute, and Rs. 80 
spent in miscellaneous expenses. We me ihankful to our Director, 
Prof. Atindra Nath MnloTjcc, for his hcaiing ih^ entire expenses of our 
refreshments on^he evening of the ojiform ince. Oiir hearty thanks arc 
also due to our worthy colleoigncs in charj;e of the Athletic and Literary 
Sections and our many other fri^mds who kindly co-operated with us 
for the succels of the |)6 rfoimance. 

• Ahyiash Chandra Pal. 

• Shasthi Das Rundu. 

Secretaries. 

ATHLETIC SECTION. 

Session 1914-15. 

^ • 

^ The Executive Committee met t 8 tim^^s dining the year under review 
and transacted a considernhle amount of business. The meetings were 
fairly attended and the nicmheislook an aciive jiart in the affairs of the 
department. ^ 

The Football season proved a very successful one and altogether more 
matches were played dining this ses'^ion Ih in in any previous one. The 
Ctllege •Teaifi entered six ^competitions and though in some t^j these 
competiiions it was seen to great advantage in the first and second rounds, 
yet owing to bad lack, the College XI failed to annex a single trophy. The 
College Team also suffered much from absentees owing to some of the 
College classes being hidd uji to a late hour in the afleinotm. ^However, 
players were not wanlintf and everyday a good side was got up. Some of 
the competitions being played very late in the season when the College . 
• had alre^jdy closed for the Pujah 4Iolida)s, iht^y bad lobe abandoned. 
Altogether 17 matches were played, out of v\[iicljihe College won 6, drew 3 
and lost 8 gnth^s. The competitions entered were (i)*Elliot*Gffialleng» 
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Shield (2) Indian Daily News Cup (3) Nasker Challenge Shield (4) 
Bankim Behary Shield (5) Kalighat Cup and (6) Laksmibilas Shield. 

The Elliot Shield competition began in the middle of July when some 
of the best pUyers had not yet returned from home and consequently 
we lost the game by the narrow margin of one goal. In the I.D.N. Cup and 
Nasker Challenge Shield (of which Ripon College F.C. was the first holder), 
we were beaten in the fit'st round. The College Team however showed 
better form when some fresh blood was infused into it by the inclusion ('f 

<1 

some good players. It had by the middle of the season become a very 
strong combination and creditably defeated the Presidency College F, C , 
Jupiter F. C., Greer F. C., Burma Students F, C., and 'Kilburn F. C. 

The Cricket season was barren of any noteworthy event. Owing to 
the Test Examination being held early in Dscember, the players, most of 
whom were second-year and fourth-year students, were busy preparing 
themselves for the ensuing examination and the Athletic Section did not 
think it quite proper to disturb them in the course of their preparation by 
arranging a cricket fixture for the season 1 91 4-1 5, However, with the 
kind permission of the Vice-presidents, organised a few friendly matches. 

It is a matter of sincere regret that the College Club .oossesses no 
ground of its own. However, it is hoped that the College authorities will 
try to secure one in the near future. A share pf dates in the I\larcus 
Square will be very convenient for the students. 

In conclusion, the Athletic Section feels that it would be wanting in 
its duty, if it failed to put cn record its heart-felt gratitude and sincere 
thanks to the members of the Executive Committee and specially to Prof. 
Kiran Kumar Basu M. A., the popular vice-president, who took sucl. a 
keen interest in the various competitions. Its thanks are also due to Messr.**. 
Promotha Nath Basu, and Raj Kumar Chuckerburtty, the Worthy sec- 
retary in charge of the Literary Section, Nogendro Nath Chuckerburtty 
B. A. and Satya Priya Mukherji, the former ^cretaries, and some of 
thCtregular players, of whom special mention may be made of Messrs. 
Manindranath Basu, Abinash (Chandra Paul, Ashutosh Mukherji, Bankim 
Chandra Bose, Chandranath Banerji and Kumud Bandhu Dutt, who 
spared no pains to help the College Club in all possible ways and make 
the ypun^ Aiheletic Section a thorough success. 


Ripon College. ' c ] Ganesh Nath Dutt, 

I V Anath Bandhu Dutt, 

lolh July, 191S. ■ j Secretaries. 
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CONTEMPORARY PERIODICALS. 

By .Bipin Vehari Gupta, M. A. 

Professor of History, Ripon College. 

The English Review. Majr, 1915: — Mr. Maurice Ilelwett write 
A Short Tffsforv oJ*Man \n The poet winds up with a diatri! 

against the Kaiser : — 

“What do you think of this for epitaph : 

With this man even Satan cared not laugh ?’* 

The Darlinf^ is a short realistic sto.y by the brilliant Russian write 
Anton Tchekhov. Prussianised History by Mr. Richard Whiteing is 
remarkable article. Referring to the eighties of the last century he says 
“The German was now to realise himself in a .sort of ecstasy of patriot 

brag The first essay in modernity originated with the cult of Zola, I 

a band of j)rftcocious lads, who, in the ’sixties^ had been spoon-fed on h 
writings and began to feel the longing for a new deptfrture for its own sake.. . , 
‘Down with tradition^ was the cry. The topsy-turvy was to be absolul 
and not only in the arts, but in education, psychology, morals and politic 
All ifstruction that was not based on the intensive culture of the will w. 

to die the death TurgeniefT, Dostoieffsky, lobtoy, Bjornson ai 

Ibsen were claimgd as patrons of 4 he new thought When beaten 1 

I Napoleon, the Germans turned to history to learn what they had done 
the past for national regeneration and what they might hope to do agai 
The n^ighty Niebuhr was the founder of the Science of History in its d: 
of WMsdom, justice and power. His thesis was the evolution of freedo 

in human institutions* Nationalism and the dread of revolution we 

the^dominant piinciples of his political philosophy. Eiehhorn, the me 
imporuTnt, of his immediate successors, went beyond this in his# resol 
to dedicate himself to history as a labour of constructive patniotisi 
Then came the Grimms, especially Jacob, with their glorious anthologi 
of the old German literature, for the discovery of the Folk-Soul, Wi 
Ranke, history was simply a great object-lesson y} ethics arf<J religion, Tl 
Prussian School began with Dahlman,'’ 'J'hen the writer notices the geni 
glorification of the military caste and the military statesmen by Droyser 
refers tef Von Sybel as *Bismark’s#rnan, body and soul’ ; points to Treii 
chke’s life-motto — ‘In the dust with all the enejiies of the Brandenburgs 
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speaks of Nietzsche as a ‘Prophet of wrath, a man-hater at war with his 
age* ; and comes down on Rernhardi who ‘stands for nothing but a 
pedantic scheme for the subjugation of the whole earth.’ The War oj 
JJberaiion by May Sinclair is a diary of the War. The Price of Nationality 
by Mr. W, iJ. George is an answer to Mr. H. G. Wells who wTOte as 
fo’lows in the March number of the Eny^lish Review : “When at the out- 
break of the War I publisb,ed an article, ..‘The War that will end War, at 
once Mr. W, L. George hastened to reprove my dreaming impracticability. * 
It is not I who dream, but Mr. George and his l?ke who are not yet fully 
awake.” Mr. George returns to the charge with the* bold assertion — ‘The 
price of nationality is wai*. This War will not end war, and no war can 
end war, because war does not ingeminate the spirit of peace but the spirit * 
of revenge. Nationality means separation. Separation means ignorance. 
Ignorance means fear. Fear means hatred and striking lest you should be 
struck.” In The Clash of Ideals the anonymous writer discusses the 
mental attitude of the belligerents in respect of the •War, Mr. H. M. 
llyndman makes a fierce attack upon the British Cabinet in CfOfmvellis?n 
without a Cromwell, Sir "r. Barclay discusses the bombardment of London 
from the standpoint of international law. For the Unbortl^ is a vigorous 
protest by the Editor against the English law of bastardy. “Thtre are many 
shortly to come into the world, the fruit of joy and circumstances — war- 
babies, numbers of whom will know no father,* "no guardian, and, as 
likely as not, not even home, hardly indeed a mother. Indeed, in the 
larger and higher sense these children are Nature’s answer to slaughter.” 
Sir William Ramsay’s Use of Cottofi in War is wonderfully illuminating. 

The Edinburgh Review! April, 1915 ?*-The neutrality of 
Sweden is exhaustively discussed by the Editor. ‘‘The main cause of any 
want of sympathy with England and France”, we are told, “which is to be 
detected to-day in the attitude of Sweden is due to her ancient haunting 
fear of the aggressiveness of Russia, Again, we find that for many yeais 
Germany has done everything in her power not only to foster sympathetic 
relations with Sweden and Norway, but also to develop in ^ thoysand 
ingenious ways material and intellectual iAtercourse between herself and 
them.” Magna Carta by the Dean of Durham is a new reading of the 
Great Charter from an angle of vision different from that of Bishop Stubbs 
who looked ppon the charter as the act of the united nation, the Church, the 
Barons and the Commbns, for the first time th9roughly at one. The Dean 
looks upon it as “the achievement not of a united nation, for na,tionality 
was yet embryonic, but pf an organised and unanimous class supported Jby 
, the general sympathy of the non-feudkl sections of the people. The Great 
Charter was o"sentially li document of feudal law.” England* s Tradition of 
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SedL-p&tver is refreshing in its bold presentment of a chapter of liistory 
generally darkened by obscurantist apologists of England’s mercantile 
policy. In discussing The National Ideals^ Enj*lish and German^ Mr A I), 
Hall says, — “The principle of nationality is rapiefly becoming the curse of 
Europe, the factor that will eventually prostrate it economically before 

America “There is no limit to the fissiparous tendency of nationalism.” 

‘•'file German ideal,” we learn, “is one of a community responsive to 
orders, directed by the available wusdom to act with full economy of all 
its resources for the welfare of the State as a whole. The function of the 
rulers of Germany is to co-ordinate sftid set in motion the forces possessed 
by the people. The English are labouring to construct a society that 
^ works on a basis of 'participation : we will have no Government that does 
not at bottom proceed by consent.” Some Aspects op Emile Vtrhaeren is 
an appreciation of the great national poet of Belgium from the early eight- 
lies of the last century when in ‘Les Flamcndes* he was a ‘deliberately led 
to emphasise the brutal and unxsthetic elements of life* to the present day 
when he does not stand for any particular set of ideas. He is a world-poet 
and a life-poet.* But when the writer asks, ‘Who can douljt that the 
future of our race is not with autocracy, militarism and feudalism, but 
lather with iffdustrialism^ science and peaci; ?* we turn to the Hibbeil 
Journal (April, 1915) where a concentrated broadside is hurled against 
industrialism by Professor Jacks, Count Keyserling, Maud Egerton King 
and others. In the Aliddle East Mr. Sidney Low discusses the possible 
displacement of the Islamic balance, political and moral, as a result 
of the war. Mexico and Jhe FrobUfn of Poland are two historical articles 
throwing a flood of light upon the past, remote and recent. The New 
Affchanism of War^ The Pules of Maritime Warfare and Emergency 
are topical articles. In the last article the Editor says — “The 
idea whioii *50 many socialists appear to hold— that the mere fact of trans- 
ferring an industry from private control state control will alter the whole 
moral outlook of the jpersons employed — is contradicted by the ex- 
perience of every government in the world. Government swvants are not a 
whit^ore^^elf-sacrificing than private servants ; they are almost invarfably 
less industfious. Indeed it would be nearer the truth to say that the trahs- 
ference from private service to government service, so far from morali- 
sing the workman tends to demoralise him by removing the vigilant control 
which the private employer in his own interest is bound to exercistf ** 

The Quarterly Review : April, 1915 — The four articles on Germatt 
Kultur throw a flood a light on the cultural dievelment of Germany in 
Science, Art and Literature, Scholarship and History. In discussings 
'German Kultur. as illustrated by German Scien(|s,’ Sir Wifliam JgLamsay 
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dispDSOs of India in the following sentence ; "Everyone is agreed that it is 
de->irable that the human race should progress— that is, everyone of the 
Western nations,—^;' the natives of India have not this ideal ; that people 
is, as a whole, content to live as of old” What share Germans have had 
in scientific discovery and invention during the last 400 years ? In the 
i6ih century, 39 German names are mentioned out of a total of 176 or 
22 per cent. In the i7'h century, 48 out of 3 .2 or 15 p. c. ; in the 18th, 
72 out of 517 or 14 p. c. ; between 1800 and 1850 Germans aud Austrians 
total 25 p. c. ; between 1850 and 1900, 46 p. c, ; Nobel-l’rize 
winners between 1901 «nd 1912, 30 p. c. Sir Wiliam thinks that ‘with 
some brilliant exceptions, their scientific men have -rather amplified in 
detail the work of the inventors of other nations, Mr. T. W, Rolleston 
notices the growing dominance of a note of revolt in German literature 
which strikes about it, ‘often recklessly enough, to shape for itself a space 
in which it can breathe more freely. In the plasuc arts the same trait is to 
be observed. Curiously similar is the tale which is told by modern German 
architecture. The best analogy for this new German style was furnished 
since the war broke out, when our newspapers began to publish illustrations 
of the enormous German guns with their muzzles pointing, skyward. The 
German buildings I refer to give exactly the same impression of a blunt, 
truncated strength, aggressive and domineering, — it is the howitzer style of 
architecture ’ ‘In sheer straightforward professional erudition’, says anothe 
writer, Germany easily leads the way.’ Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s article on 
Modern German Historians may be profitably read with the article on the 
same subject in the May number pf the English Reviezv. Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s article on Indian Aft has freshness and or-ginality. He passes in 
review Indian sculpture, Indian architecture and painting. He says— 
"It is an art of the people, with an infmense power of tradition supporting 
It — the art of a race rather than of individuals." 
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SELECTIONS. 

Rabindranath Tagore in Foreign Periodicals. 

“Rabindranath Tagore : —A Biographical Study.” b> Ernest Rhys. 

The Nation.* 

May 8, 1915. 

• 

It is a*bold unciertaking to write a liook in these times. If ever there 
was a man whose* life and work stood in diiect opposition to the one 
absorbing interest which occupies all minds in Eu ope and this country, it 
is Rabindranath Tagore. All who care ftjr genuine poetry and a deep 
purity of thought have known him since he suddenly became famous some 
two years ago, They have known him as a cunieinplative poet of very 
attractive personality — all the more attractive because he brought with 
him a quality of peace and restful harmony for which, even in peace time, 
one may search through Europe in vain. It is a quality that belongs to 
the Sanyasif or devout ascetics of Hindustan, and has its dwelling in 
cities beside holy rivers or in reuiute valle>s of th^ Himalayas, But what 
place has it among the smoke and turmoil olF our manufacturing towns, 
among the self-seeking ambitions of Parliamentary and professional careers, 
or in the bloody entrenchments of international hate ? 

After reading that cliaracteristic European book, ‘J^an Christophe’, 
we are told that IJabindranath rjbsepved : — 

* “You people over here seem to mo to be all iu a state of continual 

strife. It is all struggling, hard^striving to live. There is no place for rest 

• * . 

or peace of mind, or that meditative relief which in our country we feel to 
be needed for the health of our spiriA.” 

Equally at variance with the spirit which now rages .through Western 
civilization isPa passage in the ^^Sadhanif\ his book of more directly reli‘ 
gious njeditation : — . . • 

“Whenever some ancient civilization fell into decay and died, it was 
owing to causes which produced callousnes.s of heart, and led to the 
cheapening of man’s worth, — whe n either the state or somo*jiowgrful group 
of men began to look uifon the people as a mere instrument of their power; 
whefi by compelling weaker races to slavery and trying to keep them down 

• by every.means, man struck at the 1'oundation \)f his greatness. Civiliza- 
tion can never .sustain itself upon cannibalism of any form.’^ 
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In those sentences the perll.s surrounding, not only German, but all Im- 
perial and exploiting systems, aiu revealed and this defiance of our current 
conceptions as to inaleiial wealtli and progress is implied in the very spirit 
of Rabindranath’s view ofSifu. 'J'hat is why we think Mr. Rhys bold in his 
undertaking, j?pecially in these linieK when every motive which Rabindra- 
nath defies may seem to triumph, ileis hold, but for that reason the 
more to be praised : for he has ( xcellcnlly accompli.shed the task, and 
there will be some who will Gy to tl«ese asf)ects of lasting truth and spiri- 
tual peace as to a city of icfuge. 

The Athenaeum, 

Mai/ 8, 1915, 

Mr. Rhys gives us a chaimmg, hut again a very slight picture of the 
famous school (at rh)lpur), and of tiie atmosphere thrown about it hy Mr. 
Tagore’s j)resencc and inlhicncc ; but he is really occupied not with a 
biographical, hul with a literal y estimate. The beauty and surprise of 
the Gitanjali made a deep impiession vpon him as upon many other 
Englishmen, and he subsequently felt more immediately, as well he might, 
the great spell of its author’s personiilily. But the effect was, if he will 
pardon our saying so, a certain lo'^s of proportion, a certain paralysis 
of judgment before the liance, the mirage of the East. "His desire 
to acknowledge fully the vutues and beauty of the revelation Mr. Tagore 
brings has led him to forge! much which, in our view, it specially behoves 
a Western critic to remi iibcr. M: moralises, in a short preface, upon 
the disaster of war by which Euro[)e is shaken, and intimates that if we 
could throw off m iteriali'; n and Jive with the contemplative and poetic 
Brahmins, such tragedies might be avoidable. No one can be more 
anxious than oui selves to .sec such a developmont of human civilization 
as may leave war among the hideuu.s mVaiiories of the past, but, for that 
reason we must deplore facile misapprehension of the issue like Ihia 
which Mr. Rhys’s attitude implies. It is not a difficult matter for a few 
thousand pers-ons in a population of t>vo hundred and fifty millions to 
wash their hands of material care, to be superior to the’ claius o6 the 
finite, and to live a Tolstoyan life oblivious of earthly ties. It is as easy 
to do this as to write a biographical study of a married man without men* 
tioning his wife and children ; and it is the same sort of achievement. 
Such a life ^as many beautiful aspects ; it admits of a refinement, stillness 
and intensification, seKiom compassed under the stirring and conflicting 
influences of the West. But Wesleia civilization is based upon the ad- 
mitted evidence of wiffi and child : and the history of the East shows 
conclusively that affected imawaicness of these factors always fails even 
in wiia: it sets out /> accomplislf. The material world breaks in, with 
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dire consequences, upon those who would attempt to banish it. The 
strength of the West lies in its rero^niiion of the primary fact that the 
human spirit, as wc know it here, i > wedded to Kie ela}" and advances only 
by accepting all the terms of the bond. Thm war is, indeed, terrible and 
grievous ; but it is nobler to acknovvledj;e you; wife and fight for her than 
to ignore her in the mistaken hope that she nill leave you in peace. 

We venture upon these reniarics t^ecauso we au^ anxious that the great 
and deserved influence? which tin' })e.'u«iv of ^^r. Tagore^s writing has 
given him in this copnlry should lufl lead to luiMindersianding and the 
inevitable reaction consecpient ii|>on it He has done inoie than anyone 
else in his generation to awaken m Kn dnr.d ihe wide^-^pread interest in 
Indian life which is indispcnvibU; to ns if wr are to fulfil our growing 
responsibilities to that great Ismpire, W { f>ur u‘S[).)n.sibilitics do not really 
demand from us the woiship of Tudja's ‘-ainls, or even of her poets, 
so much as the rf«ruing and n*deeining of the greil mass of her popula- 
tion, with provision for llioin, in the fiiM pl:ua% of the material framework 
essential to civilized life. Bi-foic* the c<;h)s .al prr hlcni the wisdom of the 
East has been proved pow^eilc ss ; and we can only brace ourselves to our 
task so long as wc remember that our OMiti civilization, patent as is 
defects may be, is an advance on ihciis . that^we arc attempting to do for 
ourselves and for thcm,also what they can only not be said to have failed 
in, because they hAve, in fact, not seen so much as the possibility of 
attempting it. We admire Mr. Tagore greatly as an artist to whose voice 
the world listens, and as one who is already bringing to his fellow country- 
men, as none but a^reat poet can do/the seeds of certain ideas on which 
Western life is founded and which Eastern life has on the whole over- 
looked, It is because he is nearer^ to ourselves than other Indian poets 
are that tie has so deeply touched us, and we have the right to say that, if 
he is nearer to us, it is because he has, by conscious and unconscious 
processes assimilated something of our standard and of the spirit of our 
literature. 

• • • 

Many of his readers, even 6f his English readers, are probably unaware 

that the essence of what he has to say has been said, and more fruitfully 
said, by Wordsworth, — more fruitfully h.ccause in wider and more worldly 
contexts, with less mystification and more of easy humanity. ^'Fhe province 
of the English critic in [egard to M? Tagore’^ work is, *fancy, to 
explaiy this, to recognise also and guard against the lure of apparent sim- 
I>licity, of the mysterious and the ynknown, and to lay a solid basis for 
intelligent lasting appreciation. 

Mr. Rhys seeyis to us to have preferred to heighten th^ liistje /of the , 
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halo which has been cast about Atr. Tagore by English scnlimenlalists, and 
which, though it does iKt (;xaggerate, distorts and obscures true 
proportions. 

The Bookman, 

. July, 1915. 

This sho!t but cnihusiastic study of the life and writings of the Indian 
poet, Rabimlraiv.ith 'J’agore comes rather late into the held. Quite apart 
(lom the war, inteiest in his writings is not what it was. The charming 
grnre and fanc y of ‘‘Oitanjali” was not caught so happily in “The Garden- 
( r” and “The Crcsr -i»t jMoon*' and we suspect that neither “Sadhana” nor 
his ])ln>s has made any great impression on the public mind. The fact 
IS that T.igore was ov:‘restimated in the first flii^h of enthusiasm. His 
re])Utation is finding a saner level. But even in the perspective in 
which w’e now seci him hci shows up as a remarkable figure, A sane 
mystic, a dreamei with his feet on earth, a poet and a practical man — 
the combination is sufficiently rare. And the quality of his >vork in every 
direction is on a distinguished level. Something Westerns has touched 
his Eastern intelligence. His poems show that in their curiou*^5 mixture 
of modern romanticism and Indian imagery. He is, apparently, no beli- 
ever in creeds. His God has the pantheistic qualities which would have 
appealed to Shelley. There is wisdom, gentle irony, and beauty in 
Tagore^s verse. And jiorhaps there is genius. It i.s difficult to sa}% speci- 
ally as we read it only in translation*^. He is not (as >ve know his works) 
a creative or original artist of the highest rank, and, therefore, outside his 
own country, he can never expect the widest recognition. His sudden 
European popularity was not, strictly, a liferary popularity, it was the popu- 
larity of the new moralist. His simple and soothing philosophy impressed 
the Occidental mind as a pearly, country dawn impresses the mind of the 
town-dweller. It was the spell of something that, in a moment, seemed to 
simplify life and to make plain the dark places of the heart. Thet reaction 
comes when we find that only fur the chosen few is there this “open 
sesame” to existence. Tagore’.s jihilosophy is all right for a Tagore. 

In regard to Mr. Rhys’s book it is difficult to make any comment. It 
is one lofig hymn of prakso. Such entliu.siasm is refreshing but uncritical. 
The whole book is written upon a note of laudation ; but it is written, 
obviously, in the most perfect siucerity and wfith the only purpefee of 
presenting a new genius, one might almost say a new saint, to the world? 
Fortunately, the collective mind is more cautious than the individual, 
*It takes a terrific blo\/ to convert the world. All the'same, Mr. Rhys 
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has much to say that will attract readers of Tagore's works, more especially 
on the biographical side. His wide knowledge of the literatures of two 
continents has helped him in his comparative estim.itions, and his idealism 
has enabled him to write confidently of the idealism of his subject, 

. The Times, 

^ June 4 ., 1915. 

While the world is filfed with tlte^noise of war, there is still in far Ben- 
gal a place .which hears the name, “Abode of Peace.” There the man, 
whom London knew two years ago as a quietly observant stranger, a figure 
dignified and long bearded, more like the ancient sages of Greece, as the 
monuments show them, than anything we know in the modern world, still 
presides over his little company of white-robed boys and makes new songs 
for them to sing in the shadow of the garden trees or first light of an 
Indian dawn. Tv?b years ago in this Europe, which is now convulsed in 
internecine strife, the name of Rabindranath Tagore was on the lips of many 
— in Germany, one hears, no less than in England, And even now the name 
may come up iil our minds as a memorial of things that remain, quiet and 
lovely and. Sternal, through all the shattering fumull. Sooner or later, no 
doubt, our European world will want to know iiKire of this man who has 
touched its soul with a itfew note in poetry — a note at any rate, which broke as 
something novel and unfamiliar upon our literary tradition. The man's own 
books will always be the best and real revelation of what he is ; perhaps 
there arc few poets of whom it is more difficult to speak without doing 
injustice to his persdhality, since it is almost inevitable that in trying to 
speak of him we steep his figure in a literary atmosphere, whilst it is the 
childlike jiuself-consciousness, the aimplicity and freshness and directness, 
which are part of the essential quality of his poetry. Yet, with all this, 
the public is no doubt right in desiring to learn what relation a poet's 
poetry bears to the whole context of his human life, and tjiose who write 

Liv^s of tbe P«ts are doing a service for which we ought to be grateful. 

• • 

In his^reatment of Rabindranath's works and - philosophy of life .Mr, 
Rhys says a large number of the obvious things, but he says them grace- 
fully enough. What determines his point of view is, one gathers, the 
common and somewhat superficial Idea which contrasts tt^e \Vest as a 
world unrestfully struggling^for material riches, with an East conceived as 
having* inherited an unchanging secret of peace. What such an idea fails 
to comprehend is that the unrest^ ^nd struggle*in the West is due to its 
having a much harder spiritual problem before it. * The struggle to attain 
that peace, whibK in the harmonious co-ordinatij^n of all the elements in 
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life is harder according as the elements dealt with are richer and more 
complex ; and in the West the advances of Rationalistic Science with the 
consequent increased confmand over all materials means and a more 
realistic intellectual grasp of human history and human nature have thrown 
upon us a mass of problems which lay outside the horizon of the East till 
modern times. It was easier in the ancient East to harmonize the ele- 
ments of life, when the olerfients were fevi^er and' poorer and simpler. The 
West has a harder problem, but its success, in so far as it succeeds, is 
proportionately richer. Again, when we turn to the East it is far from 
true that it has reached a finally satisfactory solution of the^ problem of 
life. Through Mr. Rhys’s pages one can only faintly perceive the spiiitual 
struggle and travail going on in India to-day. And yet this is what largely 
gives its significance to the figure of Rabindranath Tagore. The atmos- 
phere of the home in which he grew up was a reforming one. His father, 
the Mahar.shi, represented a movement of strong ethical protest against 
elements in the current tradition, against the Pantheism which tends in- 
evitably to moral softness, and against Hindu image-worship, with all that 
it implies. And yet in the fervent Vaishnavite religion, with its passionate 
devotion to an incarnate God, howevermuch in some of its forms it might 
become morally confused and degraded, there seemed to be something 
which the severer Unitarihn Brahmo religion tended to lose. I'hrough 
such oppositions modern India is feeling its way.' And to understand 
Rabindranath in his historical context one must see him as one whose aim 
is to combine the 'Vaishnavite fervour with the moral strength and reform- 
ing zeal of the Maharshi. Whether his philosophy of life offers a finally 
adequate basis for the reconcilement of these divese elements may be 
questioned. But meantime the quest of modern India is of profound 
human interest, and the figure of Rabindranath stands there as lljat of a 
man who with the noble simplicit^^ and humility of genius speaks of that 
which he knows and testifies that which he has seen. 
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THE UTILITY OF A COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 

By Bs'de. * 

, The best method of considering the utility of a college magazine is a 
method of entirely new •discovery by me though of very old invention. 
Like the famous Inductive Method of Bacon, it is daily employed (^vide 
Macaulay on Bacon) and yet littl^ known in its scientific aspect. It may 
be styled the Metapliorical Method — the method ('method in madness’) of 
all poetry, juvenile composition, platform oratory and cheap journalism. 
Falling thus into the hands of persons who are generally ‘of imagination 
all compact,’ it has fallen somewhat into disrepute with logicians, and has 
not received due recognition (unless perhaps under the disreputable head 
of Fallacies of Confusion in Mill’s System of Logic) in our Logic text- 
books. But the Convincing power of this method is well established and it 
is too late in the day to call its validity in question. Its chief virtue con- 
sists in the combination, it implies, of poetry and philosophy, of the emotive 
parts of the hi(hian mind with the intellectional. Though not recognised 
in formal ld{;ic, it includes many of the established logical piosses, eg.^ 
Comparison, Analogy, etc. It is therefore adbording to this method that 
I shall proceed to^a cohsideration of the subject. My treatment will thus 
have a two-fold value — first, it will have the practical effect of demonstra- 
ting the utility of a college magazine, and secondly, it will serve as an 
exemplification of a novum organum. 

^ The College and the Locomotive — The college may fitly be com- 
pared to a locomotive engine. The points of comparison indeed are so 
numerous •that an enumeration of them will occupy pages and pages of 
this magazine and still remain inexfagustive. The most important and 
convincing point however is often overlooked, — which is, to put it brietly, 
the similarity between the action of fire in a locomotive and the action of 
theafiery dectulVes of Professes in a college. The fire, as is wellkflown, 
heats up tp the boiling point the many gallons of water in the engine- 
boiler, and Professors’ lectures act similarly on the students’ brains. It is 
rather uncomplimentary, I admit, to compare the brains of our students to 
water in a boiler 3 yet in the interest of the Metaphorical MeHtod^ courte- 
ous considerations may Be put aside for the nonce, and we may at once 
proceed to note the effect. The effect in the case of the locomotive is 
the evolution of volumes of steaD},— restless, volatile, powerful and ex- 
pansive 3 in the other case too, thoughts and fancies as re^less, vqjatile, 
powerful and expensive are continually evolved. (The effect in bdtlf cases 
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is entirely desirable up to a certain degree. But when the Professor, lec- 
turing on Paradise Lost or Caverley Papers finds the eyes of his students 
seeking the mysteries of the ceiling or glazed with the balmy dew of sleep 
Or fixed in a vacant far-away gaze, he may well conclude that the safety- 
limit is about to be exceeded, and the pressure of the stray thoughts and 
fancies that his lecture has evolved requires to be eased Now, how to 
ease this pressure ? The locomotive has a strong arrangement of valves* by 
which the pressure of steam in the boiler may be relieved after it has 
reached a certain degree of intensity. A similar arrangement of safety- 
valve is necessary in a college. Thi.s sj.fety-valve is the College Magazine 
— for through this leak out the stray fancies, light thoughts, gentle dreams, 
passionate ambitions (often in the poetic line), argumentative tend- 
encies, leiiure-hour lucubrations which are apt to set going at high 
pressure the student’s mind within the grimly white-washed walls of the 
lecture-room. Quod Erat Demonstrandum. 

The College and the Garden — This metaphor, which was elaboia- 
ted by DeRozio in a poem on the now defunct Hindu College, is also 
excellent for the purpose of our demonstration. Experts in gardening are 
aware that flowers in a garden at night remain in various states of bloom. 
But touched by the rays of the golden morning, they all spread out to the 
full, — the bud, the half-bloom and the already blown flow*er. The lily 
is as gay as the rose, the celandine as gay as the lily. Now the metaphor 
of a garden may fitly be J'pplied to a college, and has already once been 
so applied, as evidenced by DeRozio’s poem, with profound poetic effect. 
For during lecture-hours — often as dull and dark and profitless as the 
night-hours in a garden — the minds of students remain open in remaik- 
ably various degrees, not at all sometimes, half at other times, and very 
rarely, we must admit the melancholy fact, fully open. But lo, the Maga- 
zine, like the golden day-spring in a garden, dawns on their mental 
horizon, and the flowers spiing at once into glorio’as full bloom — in lyric 
outbursts, epic fragments, descriptive sketches, reflective pieces Und 
rhetorical flourishes. Quod Erat Demonstrandum. 

The above treatment will well illustrate the value of the Metaphorical 
Method as applied to the consideration of the subject of a College Maga- 
ginc. The culmination of the Metaphorical Method is always in poetry, 
whether epic, elegiac or dramatic. Hence a strain or two of elegiac poetry 
will not be inapt to clinch the argument thus metaphorically elaborated : 
Full many a gem of puf^zst ray serene 
The crowded Lecture-Halls of College bear^ ^ 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And ivaste its fragrance^ hearing Lectures there ; 

But here the hidden gem will shine serene 
And desert flowers blush no more unseen. 

With many apologies lo Thomas Gra/ for slight verbal alterations 

and the addition of a closing couplet, (retaining however the poetr* rhymes), 
for the sake of sense which, I anv sorry to l^observe, has somewhat lamed 
the effect of the stanza, ^ 
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A UNIVERSITY-TOWN OF ANCIENT INDI\. 

By Sukumar Dott, M.A., 

Proftator of^Engtiah Utarature, Rifjpn CoUega. 

India is studded w^h ruined cities and towns which date back to far 
antiquity. They often lie quite away from beaten tracks and escape the 
notice of gifide-boolc travellers. But to the student of ancient Indian 
history, they possess a surpassing interest. In the moss-grown dehis of 
fallen walls and shattered floors, he often lights upon historical materials 
of inestimable value. The exploration of these ruins is the special busi- 
ness of an important department of the Government of India, the Depart- 
ment of Archaeological Survey. One of these ruined cities, near Rawal- 
pindi, is at present under exploration by Sir John Marshall, the head of 
the Department, and his work has already yielded results which bjd fair 
to throw light on many a dark comer of ancient Indian chronology. 

From many points of view, this buried aqcient city, called Taxila in 
Greek, Tak^asiia in Pali, and Takshasila in Sanskflt, is one of the nrost 
interesting of its kind. It was one of the earliest ‘settlements of the Aryans 
in India, and refooence's to it are found in the traditions preserved in the 
Mahavarata, in the folklore of the Buddhist Jatakas, in the historical 
accounts of the Macedonian writers under Alexander, and in the con- 
temporary records b^ Hiouen Thsang and Fa-hian. Numerous other 
c|)^ce references to it are scattered not only in Indian literatures 
and lithic inscriptions, but also in the derivative literatures of Nepal, 
Tibet and *China. But what malces this once-magnificent city the most 
interesting of all from our point of view iis that it was the seat of an ancient 
Aryan university. This, feature of the life of Takkasila is repeatedly 
dwelt on in the folk-tales of the Jatakas. * 

The reAmstruction of the p|st life of a ruined city is a task that poss- 
eses all the interest and glamour of romance But in the absence of 
authentic records, -—the besetting vice of Indian history,— the task becomes 
a delicately difficult one. One result of the peculiar mentality of the 
Indian people has been an indifference to the pregervation authentic 
records of historical events.* In our ancient literature such records suffer a 
curious* 'sea-change into something rich and strange,’ and history is 
transformed* into a jumble of highly-coloured leg*end$. Yet from such 
legends it is possible to gather some account, hoVevet imperfect, of the 
old-world life of thi university-town of Takkasila. - * 
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Thus there is a cm ions tradfLion in the MahmKxrata of a famous 
snake-saciifice pci formed hero by Janmejaya which may contain the 
nucleus of an historical fact, vr . , that the city was won by the Aryans from 
a non-Aryan tribe named Takshaka or a tribe that worshipped the snake 
or had the snake for its totem. There is also a Ne palese tradition, the 
anti(]uily of which however we have no means c^f jadi^ing, that Takkasila 
covered the site of a still moie an: ient e-ily ntUMcd Bhadrasila. The very 
remote antiquity of the city of Takkasila, Iio\\ever, is umluiibled, and the 
beauty of its surrounding's, its natural a;]vantai;es, beint* situated in a valley 
and watered by the Ikas, and the feililily of its s.il must hfve attracted 
the attention of llic primitive Aiyan felllers. 

These Aryans, as is well known, entcrcvl India llnoui^di the north-west 
passes of the runjab. In llicir pu/^ucss from mid-Asia, they must have 
left behind them along the route ^Lt^lelm^ts and colonics beyond llic 
boundary of what we know as India tod.;}. On the other hand, their 
progress within the borders of India lioiself roiild not fai* extend, eastwards 
beyond the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna and southwards 
beyond the Vindyas. On this [loint evidence both of historical fraditions 
and ethnology is daily accumulating. Tims tlie true Arvavt^rla in India, 
it is presumed, did buMouoh lire bolder line of Magadha and Ivosala even 
perhaps as late as in the Vnh ccntuiy, n, c. 'i'he site of 1 akkasila ihcie- 
fore marked almost the centre of the Aryan ccnmtry, both inside and 
outside of India ; and the spheie of its influence must liavc extended from 
Persia in the west to Magadha in the east, 'i'akkasila was thus a cosmo- 
politan Asiatic city, situated at the very ceiiti e-point of Aryan culture. 

Before wc came to consider its univerbiiy life, presenting so many 
curious features, it is necessary to realise the ages of cullme that pieceded 
iti 7'he period that intervened between' the age of the Vtilas aii^ that of 
the ilpanishads must have been a pptood of sui prising intellectual growth. 
Academies and schools of a permanent character as well as occasional 
assemblies of philosophers txi.slcd during this [iciiod. llie labours of 
such intellectual centres apjieai to have resulted in tlic detcloixnent of a 
vast‘body of miscellaneous learning, various classifications of whi^li are met 
with in the literature of the Upanhh ids. On one of these classifications, viz , 
the Eighteen Branches of learning, probably the traditional classification 
of Fidjas in the Vishniipurajm, a very much later production, a university 
system seems to have grown up at Takkasila • 1 hes*c eighteen branches, 
taught at Takkasila as the Jaiakas tell us, probably were the four well- 
known Vedas, the six An^as or subsidiary studies related to ih^m,, embw- 
cing ^rhonelios, Ceremonials, Etymology, Prosody,. . Astronomy . and 
Grammir, the Mimansha or the Philosophy of Exegesh' Dialectics, the 
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Law, the Puranas or Cosmogony, Medicine, Archery, Magic *and Politics. 
The study of this classilkation, \Yhich rtflocts something of the primitive 
modes of life, thought and bidief (if the Aryans, is in itself highly curious 
and instructive ; but we ha\e no [)l.ic(i here for*surh advanced enquiries-, 

I have already refeircd to the JaUika$ as the main ^source of our 
Itnowledge about the university system of d'akkasila, and a few words on 
this ancient collection, ]>?ihaps«tho oldest in the world, of folk-tales would 
not be out of place, 'rho collection in the form in which it has come 
down to us is compaialively m^)dt*rn, piobably not older than the 5ih 
century, a.*d. Pul* the tales themselves were current in Northern India 
even as early llic 3rd century, n c., as the evidence of certain 

iithic inscriptions tells us. I'liese talcs wcie taken up later on by some 
pious Buddhist monk, re-handled and le conceived horn a didactic point 
of view and infused wijLh a somewluil foieign Buddhist colouring. Now 
students of folk-lore aiC; aware that fulk-tales rarely rellcct present condi- 
tions of life and society, but an old broken up order of things which has 
bccom^ traditionary, as ci)nceived hy the experience of the present. 
Folklore is thus an image c»r the past, passing through the medium of 
of th.e mentahty of a later age with its changed outlook, different conditions 
and more ^developed culture, A familiar illuslrfition will occur to the 
readers of Lai vkhari De>s AV/ 4 - Aw which invariably pre- 

sumes the condition of things in oiu country that obtained during the 
Hind J .period of our history. The Jafaka stories which were current in 
-Northern India in the 3rd century, u. c , similarly point back to an 
even earlier period. Two eminent^ Indianists, Dr. Biihler and Dr, Rhys 
^Davids have, iipon*a very careful analysis of the Jataka-book, independently 
come to the conclusion that the social and political conditions depicted 
in it bdlcmg “ to the state of tliitfgs that existed in Northern India in and 
about Buddha’s time.” From the scattered references to the Takkasila 
University in the Jatakas, therefore, we may reconstruct its condition in the 
6ih century, d. c , but w^e cast about in vain for materiajs for the history 
-o* its gradu&l growth, development and decay. This university-town in 
that ce*»tury was a wonderfully flouii^hing seat of learning, attracting 
^ students from for and near, from all grades of society, from princes of 
blood royal like Prasenajit of Kosala to veritable waifs and strays like 
. Jivaka. 

The university of fakkasila was only an organisation of the tradi- 
tionary and time-honoured relationship between a teacher and his pupils- 
•**which w6 find as a settled inslilutsun in all Hindu literature and which is. 
• 5I1II the basi^ ^of the archaic educational syf tern of Na^ia, Mit]iila an 
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Benares. This union of ihe teacher and resident pupils was the essential 
feature of the Takkasila University also. Students at the age of sixteen 
came here to learn all the liberal sciences and arts at the feet of a Guru 
wlio stood to them in loco parentis^ and sometimes, it appears, specialis- 
ed teaching also was imparted. The Jataka-book gives us stories of many 
princes who specially learnt and attained proficiency in Archery ; the 
use of charms ^^ich must have been a handmaid of the 

healing ait, is alno referred to, and we have the interesting story of one 
student of this science who, having learnt it at Takkasila, turned it to 
monetary account by an exhibition of snake-char mitig ; staiV-craft also, 
it seems, received its due share of importance in the native city of 
Chanakya, and there are reasons to believe, although it cannot be definitely 
proved, that this great Taxilan Brahmin in his comprehensive 
boiled down mostly the current learning of his time consolidated in the 
university of Takkasila. But the science which received special cultivation 
here was the science of medicine and it was as a centre of medical learning 
that the university seems to have enjoyed an Asiatic reputatjpn. We 
have thus the corroborative story of a Chinese prince who went all the 
way to Takkasila in search of a remedy for ophthalmia. Jivaka, the famous 
friend and right-handtnan of Buddha and the house-physician, so to 
speak, of his monastic comAnunity, studied medicine here for a period 
of full seven years under a teacher who is named iii a .Tibetan tradition 
as Ait{eya. One Aitreya indeed figures as an authority on the science of 
medicine in Indian medical lore, and it is possible that it was this Aitreya 
who was the teacher of Jivaka. The, famous body of medical lore known 
as the Bower Manuscripts discovered in Yarkand about a quarter of t 
century ago by Dr. Hoernle has been pronounced by competent scholars 
to have been "more the result of the seat of Sanskrit learning of 
Gandhara than of Magadha*', and vapous considerations lead us to refer 
it to the time when the university of Takkasila in the 6th century b. c. 
was the centre of medical lore. 

Bat the system of teaching here was far different from what*{prevafied 
in the later colleges of India with their wealth of manuscript*libraries. 
The pretty numerous subjects taught at Takkasila, which bad emerged 
from ages of intellectual culture, were hardly embodied in text-books. 
Hence U is ^hat many qf these subjects were afterwards lost and forgotten 
without leaving a trace to indicate that they wele ever cultivated in our 
country. A knowledge of the subjects was imparted to students Chiefly 
by oral instruction, the systematisation being left to the intelligence df 
the t^ber. The sciedtific principles of systematisation however were 
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very remarltably well-known to our forebears even in the earliest period of 
education in India, as the wonderfully scientific distribution of the work of 
Panini alone written probably many years even ftefore the rise of Takkasila 
as a university-town, is sufficient to prove. Books in the Cth pentury, b c , 
however, though not entirely unknown as certain Sutras of Panini attest, 
were hardly in common use, students being taught through the medium 
of memoria technica of ♦hich ^he Sutra form of writing in Sanskrit 
literature is a curious survival. 

An interesting feature of the university of Takkasila which appears 
constantly hi the "Jatakas is its comparatively aristocratic character. 
Though it did not* close its doors to merit in low life, its educational 
advantages, it seems, were availed of chiefly by scions of noble families. 
The Jataka book is replete with stories of princes of royal houses g-ing 
to Takkasila to receive education and in one Jataka, a hundred and one 
piinces are said to havo^been receiving education at Takkasila at the time 
of the story. The salutary effects of a course of training for a prince 
at Takkasila are set out in the introduction of another story ; 
“ Kings of former times, though there might be a famous teacher living 
in their own dity, often used to send their spns to foreign countries afar 
off to compfete their education, that by this means* they might quell their 
pride and high-mtndedness and endure heat and cold, and be acquainted 
with the ways of tl )0 world." The story, from which I shall quote an 
extract later on, then goes on to tell how the King of Benares senf his 
son to Takkasila to enable him to obtain these benefits from a course of 
training there. In a very curious storji the five Pandavas of Mahavarafa 
fame are representerf as having studied at Takkasila and married Kauha 
(Droufadi) at her Swayamvara (self-choosing of husband) ceremony on 
their way,fsom Takkasila back honfle. A much garbled version is given of 
the Mahavarafa legend, and Droufa^ is there represented not as one 
of the five women of legendary chastity, but as a plotting adulteress. This 
university, the resort of student-princes, was therefore, asr may naturally 
be expected, a* little aristocratic in character — an Indian Oxford,* as a 
modern ^ight say, of the 6 th century, b. c. No wonder that the charge 
for a whole course of training at this university was no less than 1,000 
Kahapandkas or gold coins. But the custom of ' sizarship ’ also obtain- 
ed and personal services to the teacher were accepted in lieu *qf monetary 
payment. Thus poor and «elf-sacrificing students, desirous of learning, 
were epabled to prosecute their studies here. We have also indication 
of. the very salutary custom, of which there is a clbse parallel in the Eng- 
lish universities of to-day, oif students completirijg their education ^by a 
continental (1. e.,* Indian) tour. We 'are also told that science students 
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took this opportunity of learning the practical uses of science as well as 
gaining experience by observing the customs and manners of different 
localities. All this is a remarkable instance of how modern ideas were 
often anticipated in our hoary civilization. 

A very interesting picture of the academic life of Takkasila occurs as 
an inset in the Tilamutthi Jataka which 1 reproduce below : 

“ Brahmadatta, the I^ing of Benards, calling his boy to him, — now 
the lad was sixteen years old — gave him one-so\ed sandals, a sun sliade 
of leaves and a thousand pieces of money with these words ; 

‘ My son. get you to Takkasila and study there.' 

The boy obeyed. He bade his parents farewell and in due course • 
arrived at Takkasila. There he enquired for the teacher's dwelling, and 
reached at the time when the teacher had finished his lecture, and was 
walking up and down at the door of his house ^ When the lad set eyes 
upon the teacher, he put off his shoes, closed his sun^shade, and with res- 
pectful greeting stood still \yhere he was. The teacher saw that he was 
weary and welcomed the new-comer. The lad ate and rested a little. 
Then he returned to the teacher and stood respectfully by^him. 

* Where have you-come from ? ' 

* From Benares. ' 

‘ Whose son are you ?’ 

* I am the son of the king of Benares.' 

‘ What brings you here ? ' 

‘ I come to learn,' replied the lad. 

‘ Well, have you brought a teacher's fee, or do you wish to attend on 
me in return for teaching you ? ' 

* I have brought a fee with me,' and with this, he laid atHbe teacher’s 

feet his purse of a thousand pierff The resident pupils attend on their 
teacher by day, and at night they learn of him :.but they who bring a fee 
arc treated like the eldest sons in this house, and thus they learn. And 
this teacher like the rest gave schooling to^the prince on eVery* lucky* day. 
Thus the young prince was taught," • 

As we have said already, our account of the university of Takkasila 
must necessarily be imperfect in the absence of more abundant and reli* 
able materials. It is" not even possible to, determine exactly or even 
roughly when this university started or when it closed its glorious career. 
Bui it must have been a very slow growth and an equally slow decay, and 
we shall not probably 6e far out if we conjecture the limits ‘to be cirem, 
7oi ^ C. fo 100 B, c. But the exploration now in progress on the. site 
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of Takkasila may bring forward some new discovery which may upset our 
conjecture The field of Indian archaeology indeed is a vast and almost 
boundless one. "Yet,” to quote the happy ^'ords of Macaulay, “ihe 
harvest is so abundant that the negligent search of a straggling gleaner 
may be rewarded with a sheaf.” * 

* I have refrained fiom burdening this article wlili fujtnotei Air obvious reasons. 
The curious reader is referred (o the English translation of the Jataka Book made by 
different hands under the editorship of CqwcIU published at Oxford in 1S93 in 6 vols. 
The story of Jimka in the Mahavaftga in the Vinaya Texts (Pt. II) of tlic S. B. E. 
series may also be read in this connection. 
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THE BASES OF THE FINE ARTS. * 

By- Mukunda Kishore Chakravarty, M.A., 

Professor of English Literature, Ripon College. 

The subject on which I am going to read this short paper has been 
announced to be “The Bases of the Fine 'Arts^-^-a very pretentious sub- 
ject indeed, and, perhaps, one which had better be left to an artist to do 
justice to. My purpose, however, is pot as ambitious as the subject : 
it is but to speak to my students a few simple words about the* fundamen- 
tal principles upon which the Fine Arts, as distinguished from the useful 
arts, are based. 

No one will deny that it is important for the undergraduates of a uni- 
versity to be acquainted with the elementary principles of the Fine Arts, 
with at least one of which they arc directly concerned, yiz , Poetry, and 
to two others of ^vhich they are very often indirectly referred, I mean, 
I’rtinting and Music. 

What, then, are these Fine Arts ? I need hardly say that we under- 
stand Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music and Poetry as tl?e principal 
»• 

arts which concern themselves with the beautiful ; in other words, as the 
principal Fine Arts. But before proceeding to djscuss the nature of 
the fine arts, let us first consider what vve understand by the term *art’ as 
distinguished from the term ’science.’ It is a commonplace of logic 
that Science aims at knowing and teaches how to know, Art aims at 
doing and teaches how to do. Now let us look •’nto this distinction 
a little more closely. According to John Stuart Mill, “Science takei 
cognisance of a phenomenon, and endeavours to ascertain its law ; 
Art proposes to itself an end, and looks out for means iS effect 
it. ’ So exposition or revelation of^^hat was hitherto concealed from 
knowledge, but wdiat has all the same been existing from before — this 
is the distinguishing mark of science. Whereas creation or^ bringing into 
existe&ce something which did not exist befo^, is the distinguishing mark 
of thb arts. The scientist merely discovers, formulates, generalises, brings 
many under the operation of one law, but gives nothing of his own and 
leaves no mark of his personality on the results that he obtains. The artist, 
on the Othec hand, giioups, arranges and combines things which or 
whose models had, of course, been existing from before, but fuses them 
together in the furnace of his own genius, casts them into a new mould, 

♦ Paper at a meeting of the Ripon College Literary Union, under lha 

presidency f of the Hun*ble Mi. Surendiaoath Banerjea. 

/ 
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and uUimately produces something which is peculiarly his own, and the 
exact like of which is not to be found anywhere else. To take a popular, 
if not a very scientific parallel,— the scientist is lil^e the sun whose light 
is colourless and which simply reveals things in their true colours but adds 
to them no colour of its own. 1'he artist, on the other liand, is like 
a coloured glass-lamp whose liglit, coming as it does through rosy, green 
or yellow glasses, throwj a oorrespwnding colour on the objects it lights 
up. 'riiis roughly is the way in which an artist stamps liis creations with 
the mark of his own personality, 'rhe light in which he shows things is, 
in the words af Wordsworth, — 

“The light that never was on land or sea. 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 

In (>!hcr words, this is the light of imagination which lakes its colour 
from the mind wherein it is horn. 

Wc have now aitived at one point of distinction between science and 
ait, that wliile science reveals art creates. This is a difference of 
functions. But there is an equally essential difference of aims also. We 
may indicate this difference by .staling that while science is utilitarian, art 
is sponlaivioiis. Tire scientist discloses secrets K>f Nurture with a view to 
bringing her forces under the yoke of man jnd her wealth into his 
ci>ffers, so as to make hegr obey his dictates and minister to his needs. The 
artist, on the other hand, creates out of the spontaneous desire of his soul 
to produce the bcauliful, by representing his itlcals of things through the 
medium of his art, and in order to give pleasure. 

Now just as there*is a difference of tunclions and a difference of aims 
between science and art, so th jie is also a difference of modus opetandi 
or method ip which each proceeds»to realise its aim. Science appeals 
solely to the intellect of man, to his jindersiandiiig ; whereas art appeals 
mainly to the emotion of man, to liis Reeling, and subordinately to his 
intellect also. Looked dt from this point of view, the scgpe of art is 
larger than.the icope of science, for while science appeals only to^our 

understanding, art appeals to oiTr feeling as well as to our understanding. 

♦ ■ 

To sum up, art tlien is distinguished from science by its power of 
creation, its spontaneity, its power of giving pleasure and its appeal to our 
feelings. Let us now try to understand what art is in itself.. It^is the 
operation of the will and imwginalion of m in on m'altcr with the object 

of representing the real as conceived by the mind. So art is founded on 
the two fold basis of an actuating miiid and an obedient material. 

It is possible to classify ihe Kme Arts accordin(J t^' the varying propor- 
tions in which thfesft elements of mind and matter are combined in tAem. 
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Classifi-d on this piinciplc architecture lies lowest, and poetry highest, 
in order of rank. Architecture is lowest because in it the iiKiteri.il basis of 
Slone, biick and wood is most prominent, 'Fhe architect can only arrange 
the existing materials after his own ]>urposc, hiit he has no hand in their 
production. Morer'vcr its object is chiefly utilitarian, ri:. , to provide shel- 
ter for man, — in other words, to supply one of the hare necessaries of 
animal life. ® 

Next above ar hitectme is sculpture. Here also the basis is wholly 
matcri:i], but the soul[»tor gives to Ixis madde or metal a sigrvficance, 
a sembhrsre of life or holing which is altogtlh t forch^-’n to ihe material 
itself. I'or out of a block of ck:rd stone he hmvs out the i^emblance of 
living beings. 

Next bigher in dignity is painting in w’hich l‘:e nritciial l^asis is 
reduced by the omis^ifui of oik* C/f the three dim .nsions of matter, vi’^ , 
thickness. U[)on a surface of length and breadlh the painter })ioduces 
semblances of objta ts posse^.sing the qualiiit*:, of snbsUincc, form and 
colour. 

Then comes muiie whotc material basis is very sl'ght, viz ^ the volume 
of sound W'hir'h is ncc :.s:.ary for its proelmdion. Ihit lhi> V(.?!ume of sound 
is .so handled by tha musician as not only to di.slin'ct emotions 

to the mind of the audience, but alse to pro iiicc the same emotions in 
their minds. 

Lastly coine.s po' try from which the mrUaial element is altogether 
eliminated, saw. the little (>f mii.sic due to the elements (‘f metre ar.d 
ih)thm. Poetry (ind poetry liere slarrcL for creative Hit laluie general))) 
deals entirely vvilh words wdrich arc symbol ; (»f id< as ?rnd .ecall ideas Jo 
the mind. Thus wa; .see that airhitecttire i> the moM materialistic and 
jroeliy the most idealistic of the Fine AUs. {To he eovchfdcd)^ • , 

‘PHYSICAL SCIENCE & THE OBJECTIVE WORLD’— A REVIEW. 

^ « 

By Pramatlianath Miikherji, M.4., , 

Professor of Philosophy, Ripon College. 

This is a serial article in Bengali wh’cli is being produced in instalments 
by PiiAcipal R.nnendra.sundar Trivodi who is admilledly one of the 
master-minds of modern Bengal. With the iinp^ict of Western culture, the 
genius of the Bengali race has given forth a few striking and chaActeris- 
lic rtsponses. Bankjinchandra, Rabindranath, jagadishekandra ahd 
Ran^ziulrasurtdar represent most powerfully one aspect of this new life 
and awSkeniug Each of the types that I have taken embodies a unique 
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force. Men of yeiiiui) cannot indeed be labelled and slowed apail into 
clearly ind»^pc-ndcnl cla.sse.s ; novcilhele.s-, tliere is a liabitunl place of 
emphasis in eveiy form of llfu that has at all list.* ahove the dull level c^f 
the aveiage and the coinnum ])lnre. In Riinv.-ndra&imdar I find this place 
of emphasis in pcnrdnitir.g, illuminating and C0“{>rdinatit>g hrain-power, 
The bt)rdci-land h( tween Scienc'c and Metaphysics is unceilain and elu- 
sive. We far.not ihicil: (tr?iny <U*fin It* [>anih‘nn cf ])r<.l)!(n»s r f life and 
existence between lln' twn ; in lie* ]nir<iiii of e\ery problem they socmer 
or later accost each oti er and pa'^s i^'t*) each other’s domains. The special 
forix of Raiutindiasudd.il is tlu* h.indlm‘; of tlui fundamerUal conce[)tions 
of scienct* .whu h are a'so the funflaneitlal conceptions of nietipliysies. 
At the foiindatifins all tin; fril.utaries (jf lunnan cmi»>sity mingU; arid blend 
into one insatiable and persisttiU cn<piuy after How and Why. The e^say 
that we propose to study is studi an entju iy. Its scope, therefore, is not 
restricteal to the orduia’y work of the^ .scientist or to the official duty of 
the philcjsopher. 

In the Wea, ni«*n of science, who have done a good deal of spade-work 
in their icspcctive peculiar province^, come open at last to Aice the 
profoundei HoV and Why. A Huxley or a Iliiickel or a Romane.s cannot 
exhaust himself iu biology ; a pir.ely jihj.sic.d sciLifce proves to be too 
sma’l i vessel to contain the lich and overflowing plenitude of a Tyndall, 
a Vnehow, a lleluilml.z or a Dulhfs-Rcyuioud’.s uiii d. There are a 
good many instances of emiueui men of .-a icnce ovcj flowing t lie ligid 
technical bound .rics of their lespectivc sphues and illuminating hy the 
rays of their genius many daik and cj)*:erli^s vi'^tas of pliilosophv. But 
tlie uioBi stiiking example of such men of wh an I am temind d in connec- 
tion with my ttudy of the wotk of Ramendrasundar is \V. K. Clifford 
Like that*r^markable man, Ramendiasundar brings a mathematical and 
original brain to bear upon the that be underlakfs, and like him 

also he does it tviih a thorcighness and clearness such as no mere 
scientist or more philosopher could show. New horizons of alluring 
thoTJgbt Ipflm before us as we through Cliffoid ; \ve gain new in«ight, 
fiesh inspiration and unsuspected suggestion as we go through Rameudra- 
sundar. The problems arc old ; we liave been introduced to them by 
many striking authors already. But tlicy emerge out of the hands of 
Ramendiasundar with a wholesome freshness : his touch ts t];e touch 
of life. When we receive^ the problems and their solutions ;it his hands 
we fcc^ the delight and WMrsnth of a virgin possession : we are introduced 
tc/ them ift a manner in which we^were never infroduced to them before. 
The cardinal principles of VeJantism fall out of his hands^as if they arc 
jumping out frSin the knees of their creator ; we get nn 
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Vedantism which bids, as it were, the heavily-hanging mist about 
our eye-brows rise, and gives us definite and symmetrical outlines 
where we had before hazy touches only. "J'he same clearness and 
penetration characterize his presenliititm of the elements of Buddhistic 
thought and the essentials of modern Empiricism. In his writings we feel 
how natural and easy would it be if the Bengali mind could be introduced 
to the problems of Science and Philosijphy through its own mother tongue 
by a leading and kindly light like Ramendrasuinjar, 

On the other hand, the soul of this ancient and mystical race is behind 
the thoughts and utterances of this remarkably gifted man. •iJke Clifford 
whom he so closely resembles, he is not uitcily lost and expended in a ^ 
blind world of unconscious Mind-dust. He is a Darwinian and a pragmatist, 
but he is a Darwinian under a protest and a pragmatist with a reservation 
Natural Selection works, but Life need not t)e conceived as a resultant 
and product only. Ramcndrasinular has not lunicd away from the 
sources of a deeper and truer life which a Bergson or a Eiicken has been 
tapping already. He recognises the pragmatic world like James, Schiller 
and others, but it need not be the only world for us to live in : the pragma- 
tic fact is after all only a cross-section of experience. In these, his Indian 
phylogeny, the germ-plasm of the Rishis which has continuefl down into 
ourselves, has corrected,* supplemented and enlivened his Eincpean 
epigenesis under the influences of Hume and Huxley, .Mach and Maxwell. 

But we propose to summarise in its essential features this e^say in 
the following issues of this magazine adding comments such as may be 
called for. 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON LIFE. 

By LaWibarl Ray. 

Fourth Year Class, Ripon College, 

‘‘I sleep and dream that life is beauty, 

1 wake and End that life is duty.” 

Certainly it is very difficult to realise the true aspect of life. To the 
sluggard this life is nothing but a thing of beauty to be cherished and 
nourislfed with all carQ; but to the others, to the active and wakeful, 
this life is a bundle of duties and necessities! Curiously enough, inspite 
of the tangible duties that life presents to us, ibome still indulge in fhe fond 
idea that life is but a t^ng of beauty* • • 

But howaver full of duties life may be, it is an intricate problem to 
many tt) End out the true course of life. In this world some flourish and 
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rise with all grandeur and dignity, while others pine and perish ignobly. 
\yhat is the cause of this difference when all are descended from the same 
stock? Some people attribute the cause of ihR mysterious difference • to 
Providence and Fate, and satisfy themselves with the belief, “There’s a 
divinity that shapes our end.’’ But the influence of Fate notwithstanding, 
the influence of work and industry is not to be slighted. As a matter of 
fact the latter shapes our ?nds faV more than the former, and above all, 
“man is the architect ot his own fortune/’ If wc draw up a list of the 
great minds who have cxcelle 1 in their respective vocations, of great souls 
who have riised the level of mankind, of charitable hearts whose memory 
is cherished with ’warm gratitude, we shall find that all of them forged their 
precious lives through the developing force of activity, the perennial 
source of nobleness and purity. Activity is the touch-stone of life. 
Human life must not be estimated by the length of years but by its 
activities, It ha^ been fully and rightly said, “One crowded hour of 
glorious life is worth an age without a name,” 

Some people take a very dark view of life and think that everything 
is ordered for^evil and “man is burn to be ploughed with years and sown 
with cares,” jfnd thus they pine in useless reiyorse and unavailing misery. 
They point out the futility and tiansiloriness of bur life by compaiing 
it to the dew on the mountain and the bubble^on the fountain, and such 
other epithets and cumpaiisons which destroy all the stimulus to action 
and thus sap the very vitality of our life. It is a curious thing that 
some men wish to get rid of life, ‘this intellectual being, these thoughts 
that wander through eternity’. But J.he love of and attachment to life is 
J^est proved by the tenacity with which men cling to it even at the last 
moment. But however uncertain that life may be, and whatever the 
different views of philosophy ma/ assert, we can not but nod assent to the 
poet who declares, ^ ^ 

“Life is real, life is earnest 
And the grave is not its goal.” 

^ To Jjfe a wn/i in Ihis worV^, we should shake off these ideas nndtilways^ 
bear in mind that “this world is vain but only to the vain”. This wotld is 
not an airy nothing, but a solid and substantial place where substantial 
work should be done. There are diverse impediments to progrCiS in life. 
But they are easily surmountable. There must dangers/ thers must be 
misfortunes, but “out of flie nettle, danger, we should pluck the flower,” 
and rtien and then only can we hope to succeed in this world. 

* But f()r work we should not m.^e our life a pontinual grind, because 
rest is equally necessary for the sake of peace and happ^ess, thp true 
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\Vc bhould not make our life a bustle. There are many, in Keble’s 
woids, 

“Who Ci\iry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 

Plying their daily task with l)iisier feel, 

Because their secret S(hi1s a holy strain repeat.” 

We should have (3Ccasional re.spite fio'.n woik and devote ourselves to 
divine contenij)lati()n when ‘the mind should soar^higli and be inspired’. 
Thus a harmonious blending of vvi)e*Idly success with mental and moral 
peace will make of life a lianquil flow- and in this way we may win the 
approbation of men bslow and the grace of Heaven above and thus reap 
the full henefil of this human life wdiich has been entrusted to us by our 
Heavenly Father. 


POETRY & NOVEL. 

By Surja Prasad Mukerji, 

Fourth Year Class, Ripon College, 

“When the thought and passion of a people seek a channel, of expres- 
sion, it seems naturally to j\ssume the poetic foim, probably liccause that 
form is agreeable to ibe ear and convenient for ihp memory”. Metrical 
composition is the clearest mirror on wdiifh is rcflccled truly the linage 
of these mental feelings And the art of expressing them is somewhat 
of an innate acquirement, though not impossible to be learnt by practice. 
The man who can use his skill of e:tpressing these feelings in a natural 
fashion and the product of whose art looks like a gay creature of Nature, 
entitled to win the name of a poet, The mere adroit utilisation of rhythm 
and metre and the capability of throwing them in the form of ‘rule and 
compass’ do not buy for the artist tlfe name of a poet. Like all other 
children of imagination and fancy, the poet is an atfist, falling in the cate- 
gory of those wlio use words and language as their tools, just as the sculptor 
uses \he chisel and the painter the canvas^ the biush and tbp peflcil. 
Leaving aside all these workmen, we shall launch into a process«of consi- 
dering two of them who use language and words as their tools. 

When a poem is taken up forjstudy, a feeling of solemnity pre-occu- 
pies thelieaat. As if tli^ feelings and emotions of the heart are arranged 
to a point of attention, ready to receive some n6ble information. Where- 
as in studying a novel, we do not feel as if we were arranging ourselves 
inwardly, or consider th4 we are going to handle something whiph is of ^ 
extraordinary mature. Such a divergence of feeling is explained by the fact 
that novtland poetry are brought forth out of different mental disposi^ns. 
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Bulh poetry and novel are issue of one and the same mother — Imagi- 
natiun. Notwilh^anding tijnt they are so related to eacli other, tlicy 
aic festered an<i reared up in diffutent niaiineis ’ With their gr(;ivt]i and 
develo|)nieiif , th- y evince disaini.ar inelinalions, 

Poe try does r.ot undeiL-kc to de;‘iel the bare outlines and liiAcamcnts 
of things as they are, hut on^to delineate and put t ogether the feelings 
ar.d c.uu tions tliat aii'.f' in the heait c»f th.eir feer, in ihxllimical metres, 
“running With cliileet s)n1piionies,'* I’oe ry does n(;l show the object in 
a dijcet fa»!i^on. Iljs ^ bararlei i:.i cf by ‘the indejiendence c.f the dramatic 
interest of Tne ploi^' While on llui other hand, objects d<’sciibed by a 
nc;veli^t, Ihjwl \ er suhll) it inighl Ijavt been done, an* capable of 
bjip.g {>ei':e!vel atnl id jiiliried, Thicb far a novel goes, but fur the faith- 
iul delincMtion uml e\lid);tion cf human feelings or of ih.e significances 
arid beaut'cs Natuie vve nnn>t call at the ga.te of poetjy. The peiftclion 
of poetry lies r.ut m the meic consistency (?f dtseiiptiun but in its suc- 
cess in dtpirilng in tiue light the menial stales of men and extra-mental 
Natural beauties. 

The dirreiJ:nMa disiingui^,lung a novel from poetry lies in its orderly 
and coherefd selling forth of facts, but [ocity is not at all studious 
in this matter. • 

NolwiLhslandli^ ifial we may sometimes feel the inixplirable interest 
and enj 'ymenl of a p(>em in a fine novel, there is still a wide difference 
between poe'i y and a m^ve', Poeliy is the innate effu-inn of tbe heart while 
a novel is a Mliul.cdly arranged object.^ But i»ot try is the natural outburst 
qf feelings fiom the scciet of luarts the wicket-gidc of which is often closed, 
but closed willi a lender bull. The slightest stroke of pathos and affect- 
ing iinj)r«i‘fion from out^ ide knoeWng at it, makes poetic thoughts and 
ideas gudi out in legion ; llie lu ait^f^a poet is a rich mine of such sugges- 
tive and invaluable tlionghts. Tlie ve^ns of the mine are innumerable. 
As in an earthly mine, at the opening of one vein the inlet to another is cf 
iisejff perc^ved*so one particular idea of llie poet brings up in assoc»utiun 
similar an^l often contradictory ideas in immense multitude. 7Te poet 
harmonises them and unravels the inner significance in the midst of 
miiltii>licity Vnd diversity which are otherwise beyond reconcilement. Thus 
the aspect of the woild is exhibited in newer and newer ligbts*and, striking 
from It luit)i)y and correlaliifc suggestions, the poet unscrolls the obscure 
perspective of the universe. He pushes on his abstraction beyond human 
concciitionj and weaves out a * fabric of etherial ^J^xture, ” The poet, who 
can dive immensely deep and also soar immeasurably high, throw’s on the 
workV>f the best^iovelist the gloom of literary eclipse. ^ 
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Poetry is the soliloquising of a meditative man. His poetry is speech to 
himself. He, unlike the novelist, is not a mere observer of events and ac- 
tions of the members of ai> imaginative household- Ho, unlike the novel- 
ist, does not simply spend his time in association with all the diHerent 
kinds of men and taking part in their weal and woe. But his poetry is the 
sum of spontaneously outspoken ideas and sentiments. 'Phe poet is absolute- 
ly lost in his own thoughts and the rcprodKicli(>n*of them is somewhat un- 
conscious action due “to the momentary oblivion of personal identity.” 

Novels are the mere products of unreal fiction. In poetry is imbedded 
much truth, and the work of an author like Shelly or Wordswiirth investi- 
gates the mystery of things. In such an in(]uiry, the author does not 
stop short with only the knowledge of earth and the objects thereof, but 
extends his investigation over the inexplicable secrets of things, earthly and 
divine, and the “shrouded enigma of the universe,” From this it is obvious 
ihit the poet is a philosopher — a seeker after knowledge, endowed with a 
heart which is a nurse of sentiments and emotions. His theme is Nature, 
Man and God. Starting wuth actual entities, poetry often ends in 
idealism. Nature of herself is imperfect and necessitates being supple- 
mented with abstract ideas to be painted perfect and beautiful Just as the 
simple sight of a branch of a tree, stooping down with the firil weight of 
fruits, rouses no very great fnterest and admiration, hut when the idea of 
bowing down before the Alnnghty by way of rccogfiilion of gratefulness is 
associated with its drooping, an exqui.sltc conception is brought forth. 

Therefore, it would not be going a long way out when it is remarked 
that to make up a complete whole, idealism and realism should be brought 
in unison, and this the poet undertukes to do ^ ^ 

Lastly, another excellence of poetry, which keeps novels at bay, is its 
world-wide comprehensiveness, A novA has somewhat of a provincial or 
rather a national admiration and can^bC* understood and read with ade- 
quate interest by a reader belonging to the country of its origin. But 
genuine poetry; whose theme is lofty and which describes real human 
, feelings or the beauties of Nature, meets with world wide sympa4hy. 

DECAY OF VILLAGES. 

By Abanioath Roy, 

F ourth Year Claes, Ripon Ct^lege. 

I am a born villager. Those who are born and bred up in towns do 
not know the internal co^idition of villiiges. 'I'here was a time 'vjhen many 
used ^to lookjdown upon village-life. But those days are gone. Now the 
impoAai^ce of villages as a contributory factor to the woVld’s civilisation 
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has been recognised ; the sinijiiiciiy and he dihfulness of vill.ige-Ufe cannot 
also be denied. 

, Those wlio love th ii coiinliy will hardly be able to help shedding 
tears at the sight of a modcra village. There is*no need of recalling dur 
past days ol gloiy. 'Tlicic ia n»j oc..d oi rcnieinl)ci ing a lime when our 
‘ villages teemed with heaUhy, happy and njbust people who spent their 

time in manly sp.»its - i.n ^Y:l‘.thng and pla)ing /it/Z^is and swords.” 

• • 

Malaria has (piite iii'ne*! lls-e heahh and happiness of our villages. This 
dreadful pestjl(mcc has f-aiiij-.i away miiiK)n> of people fiom Bengal during 
about the last 6o yf:;^irs. who aie attacked aie more dead than alive 

and they cannot iit) any \vf)ik w ith cr.crgy and zeal. 'Fheir belly is swollen 
with the enlaig('m-:nl of Iht^ Sjiietn ; tlv.ir li’js can be seveially counted; 
their eyes grow ycli-nv ; the) n'.'vcr feel good api^eiite, and if they feel any 
at all, they can n 4 vllt;e t wh.il tin y e a. I'lie Victims despair of their life 
and the few* da) s that aic aiiowed tj them, tlieir l:fe becomes a burden to 
them as Well a.s t * ilicii jeio nis and iclalives. TIjCSc days are passed 
with occasional r.I.ipse' of iln* old niilady until deatii gathers them and 
they at last enjoy peaceful sleep and ie.>t 

Such is Ibblunilde piciure and fatal end of a malaria-stricken man. 
Many pro.sj^crous v.llage^ liave been iitl'uly ruined by this epidemic. Bir- 
nagar in the district of Nadia and (kulkhali iii*JeSbOie are the examples, 
Aim \st all the ol I vilUgei .ir.j now decaying and delci ioraling through this 
horrible disease. Ma-u pala'.ud hiuldiiii.s hive been tinned into the abode 
of beasts and rejililc'i, cueigrown with weeds and jungles. Many edifices 
are untenanted arid foi loin and liauntcd. 'I'he latest official estimate 
of average annual iMi.iil I j fioui iiud.ir-a in Indei in oidinary years is 
^300,000. It has been f.lT! 'laTy admiind ihiil e\en in some of the fore- 
most districts of ileng il as Jcsau#, lJuiham[iUr, Nadia, etc., not only has 
the pcij)ulalion decrc i ed, but (is the d^ath-iate *ib above the birth- 

rate. ” 

These things Ijc p j*k a horiible condition of thing!. 'Wic Government 
hn^ tried And ts still liying to avcit thi.s epidemic by occasionaW free^ 
distribufions of quinine A f!oaid or coipoiatiou has also been started 
fv)r liie investigali - n of the causes (if malaria But the sufferings of the 
pcoiile ha\\ not been much diminished. 

Another want is ihiti of iiuie drinking water, ^Tiierc w^asV when 

every village was supplied •with [)nre drinking waiter by a transparent 
river, fwide or na.io^i', lunning by. d'luic were also ponds and pools and 
Jake, Byt the-e at c n nv things ufAhe pa-t. Ii|undalion is the life of 

small rivers. But the paisage of walci fiom wide small fivers ha^ been 

t * • 
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blocked owing to the conslruclion of railway bridges. Arable lands are 
turning waste with the diminution of cess-pools and streamlets. 

The crying necessity of our villages is for more money. There is hardly 
a village the general public* of wliich is not poor. There are, of course, 
a few substantial men, but tlie generality are steeped in poverty. There 
arc very few educated men in a .small village, — this small number is also 
decreased when those few leave their native hamlet for Calcutta or some 
such town for advantages of communiea\iun ifnd professional practice. 
These men have no love or gratitude for their village. They will quit it as 
soon as they are in a po.siiion to do so. Want of educated men is thus 
one of the primary causes of the poveily of our villages”. • 

Apart from the material point of view, the villages lack morally loo. 
Jealousy and party-spirit always play an important part among the village rs. 
The cause of this seems to be want of education among the mas.sc.s. 
Jealousy naturally takes possession of an iincuUiired mind. If Gokhalcs 
Compulsory Education Hill had been passed, much could have been 
expected in this dncction. Pray to the Almighty that He may grant health, 
wealth and wisdom unto our villages. 


PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 

By Satischandra Banerjl, 

Second Year class, Ripon College, 

It is said that adversity is a bles->ing in disguise. Or, to put it nuue 
pointedly, poverty is a .spur to the ‘intellect. Many instances may be 
cited in support of this proposition. Of the great geniuses who had shone 
on this earth, a good number emerged from misery. Many of them had 
to struggle with unfavourable circumstances and more perhaps had to feel 
the painful pinch of povci ty. But tl/ey rose for all that, and left such 
“foot prints on ihe sands of liiuo” as may well be fallowed with advantage 
by e^en the favouiite.s of fortune Wealth and fortune, inspile of the 
numberless opportiiniiies they c-ffer for iufprovemcnt in life, seem to 
possess an encumbering influence at times which tends to retard the speed 
of their votaries; while privations lend to lighten the weight and to 
accelerate the speed of those who bear them. It is the clouds find storms, 
the trials and tribulationli of life that make a mofi steady and fum. 

Contiast enhances beauty ; so does humility gloiify greatness. Poverty 
is the foil which increase^ the lustie of^genius. Let us consider whether 
those who rise to prominence from ob.scurily have their life’s career ad- 
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vanced by it, When a man can slru<j[[»lc out of all the besetting difficulties 
of life, he wins applause ; but one, who might |jave fought more manfully, 
deserves only indifference, if he sliould f lil. We estimate men by the results, 
not by the inherent (pialities they possess. We worship accidental success, 
but spurn heroic failures. A man, when he has liscn to distinction, has 
the minutest diily acts ofjiis trumpelted forih as if they were most neces- 
sary for the welfare of the world, while the noble deeds of one who has got 
no charter of fame are ifllowed to go without recognition. He, who has 
risen to a prominent position, becomes always “the cynosure of neighbour- 
ing eye*'?,” while the others below in obsciiiity struggle perhaps in vain. 
When one has attained to fame, Ins 1 >w and misciable origin reflects glory 
on him, but misery, so long as it lasts, becomes the mark of scoff and scorn, 
A Roman satirist says that the sting of povery liijs in the flict that it makes 
men ridiculous. Smiles says that provcrly is to be blamed more on account 
of the want of opfiortunity given lor doing good to others. Surely, then, a 
|)oor man’s self-denying efforts to relieve the pain of others are more 
admirable than the indifferent efforts of his wealthier fellow-man. Which 
is the nobler -•a poor peasants hard-earned but sincere contribution to his 
neighbour i]i tlie midst of difficultie *, or a millionaijo^s careless donation 
with thousands of opportunities before him ? • The former, for certain. 
But the world cares, more for advertising blasts than for silent work. 
Adversity lias no ft umpelors, but prosperity has many. 



Cate Dew. 


Elliot Shield Competition—Tn ilic ‘omi-funl of tlicabovo conijioii- 
tion llic (’olIe{i;e XT aftor a coiitcsled drawn g.a:n^ for ihrL'o days boal the 
Presidency Coll ji'' 1 ’. C- by a goal to love, 'i’h'srnial game came off on 
the Mohun Bagan ground on 5II1 .^ugsr.it against the Medic.'il College F. 
C. AfU'r a keenly-contested, vigorous and iuterestiiig game' had Iieen 
played, the College Team had to admit dof ait I'y two goals to nil. Mr. 
C. R. Clayton supervised the game. Tlie following represented cair 
team 

(ioal — Dhircmlra Milter. 

Backs— I’rovash Ray, Niniial Miller. * 

Halves— Kiran Kar, Uajen Roy (Captaio), K umud r).ilt.a. 

Forwards— Moni Bore, Bankim Boic, Salyen .Mii'lr.i, IIimrn.su Cliak.oirllv, 

AshutObli Mukcrjec. 

New Appointment— ^Vc are glad to announce the’ appointnienl 
of Mr. Dhirendanalh Blulbclurya, M.Sc. (Calcutla\ Ph, D. (Berlin) as 
Professor of Chemistry in our College. I'hc a^ipoinlment has given 
universal satisfaction. 

The Professors’ Union— Two meetings of the Union have been 
held since the beginning of the current session, Pundit Salkari Adhikari, 
M. A, read a paper on 6lh August iu Bengali on the sifbjcct of the Four 
Schools of Vedic Interpretation, The essay was highly technical m 
character, but the essayist took care to explain the technical points in a 
which interested the audience t^ry much. On isth August again 
Prof. Gangadhar Banerji, m. a. r£ad a paper on ridJinr which was a 
popular exposition of the conception of Ananda in Indian philosophy, 
fin both occasions the Principal presided. 

The Professorial Sanctum— We understand that tl^e Princi- 
pal is taking active steps to carry into effect our proposa’, of having 
a sanctum for I’lofessors in the foim of a comparlmcnl iu ^ihe Library 

t I,' 

Room, ■ . ) 
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•I'? 

1 'I."/* I ^i^vtj i.{... 
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“'i 1 1 *> 

1 f f i*/ is • ,-^ 

tCiT 


■ i-'Ur-.i 4?1 '^h--; 

i 'Sltf.'t 1 

^ f'^ ;?.'■• 

■[?: sT.^ ‘S' 
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V , WCS 

f ■5;lf5i ! 


•ifbi-l Tijrs:! i,tr?i -bllfs] 

ia*I( 'I’'? 

♦ 

?r.< f^c»t'=i ^f-U 5i< ! 

of1’‘ifit '''i'':r’i?i'!-c^tr=T^^-'^-t4 *tif^' 
‘vttr? ^*4 i ^fH’, 

^{T-t ■^Ti}i>i-''-iT«t^tii ! 

€1t?[ 

'■'if? ^tf^ ! 

’tf'tsjl-'atcs •®iTf’^ *’jf‘nM?l«f 

’itf®’ c^ C5!t^s^1-5f-'’ 
it?I <s n ^tf^re 

f^fi(-?{--Si?;J1C^ 5^?fca[ ^tf^. 
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r 

JlifiTi irtVIl^ fi{U btf^^il «tir^ ! 

^f>l f«f9l 

« • 

^1 f^C^IC^ ^fiI5l1 filt. 

^^c*! Jlt^t’C?! fvtf ! 

^T'5fC5I ’t’It4 »f^ 

■?pfH5I1 ■^ifsi ^r.'l gC’l ! 

sjc^ifi:^ fc^Tfi:^ B^^i-’icvf i 
CT “t^r« ^m\ ^t’ii, 

"Sftfjl iii’r-t^T?! ! 

<?l«f*RlfW C2(% 1 

«Ft#C»Rt 

( ^t^>2|tf’l^ >2t?^li— ' !•) 

TW J Ttf^ I 

'S ’iFtf*l^-«R^ C^Vt»lTl ^t»l^f^'5l I 

aF«;si ^ I TtMtc5^f c^*i 

♦-■i=34Ht’f ^"5^ ’vfjratcs, 3F*f*t: I 

, ^stcntT Tt^*rc^ sTt^ ‘, ^«tt? ■^rt%"Ri^ 

^3F11 . / ] 

V<R ^t?, W*f 
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^5 ^^1;?:^ ^tSf TC?J 

^3Ft5ft^ ^tr*I^?I 3F*5fW T'f’tt'® 

C^P't^T I ^^5^ 5Fi??:5lJT, I fV. 

^‘Ht® ^fgc^ ? C^ "^Ft^t?! C^‘Ht’F4«l ? 

^fSl^Ftit^I ^WSfC-?t?ltr.<l ^4«1tCT5l I 'WUV.m ^t^I’FtC?!^ 

’F^iRi^ I f%’5 f% ^a, ’Ftc^m c^ f4f 5pr^« r 

C^'SR c^t«it*^ ^fac^JT I 

• • 

■■‘F’g^t, f4, fa5|c*^ vpf^jq I ^ci-i^c’iF, ^C6ii;«ra 

•aft'^"l*t ■astfsii?l ^5if«i4lc^ ^t^rt^ai ‘^t^’ i 

C’Ft’tta C^Ft^lta ^t5f^ •<Ft?tC’Fa ^ I 

■5Ft^c»t^^ ! PF —^tfsi^t pFC'ttIt, c^Wa ■^Ftw ? 

^a5^«in:aa asl^ftcs ^^4 •«f« aft^^c^ii^sr i aftfaft 

aspsai, Tfm ^t'lw ; pFi ^t^l ^rpFT(t!:^ ^4^1 ■'Fca i art^4 
pF ca^Kta Pp arcaa alFtc^s ^ i aftfa^a 

a^tc^ni a^’-tl ■^^caa a^s arpcsia, c^iK Pfi ^<■^1*5 a^Pifi al i a^tc*! fa^ al 
Tca ? •’Fpatcsja “a>1^a? ^\S^\ <if% i“ 

aF5 asxl a^T^-tasprarfsta? ^ata'^%'5 a'tP^a a^t^ affac^c^at 
■JFaPitt capa^^ cantata ^^a-aft<^, a^aai, captata cap, a^pal #tpc^5f i apt^a 
pF| ap4 ^raal aptfafta a^Hj aFpcqa, fapias^ta a^t^a^ ar^sa^ ^fsf«i i 
a^ajpia, af'a'pcaa c^ a^faca? as^tpa^a a^cla ap^f^ij ca'ta^i^l, a^a^ista 
far arpca ? f Ir-j^j^aa ^aFc<paP4?fa cartafc«T ca^^in^saal TtPftc^ ar^^ 

1 ^tPtt Ppi pF^at«i aptFtVs arp^ial i 3R"t:^ capPrs^ 
arpc^5, araa apasi car? a^tP^a car-iPp^a arpc^5, pr^ 'art«i' sic? i 
artP^ fap appca ? apt sa Vtari aptppjiTc’F pF| ^pa) ^nrp«i ^ I Pn 
captafat arai? VP^ pF ? "art^” « a^at^ apfefsp’lt^S app?i | pptap^aipPf 
^tP^pF 
#t«f ! 
arpts ! 

VfPT'®^ I 

*pfta atPar i P’ta "^csi^ i 


a^«1 ? ala^ capcalpsit^fs' arpal aptat^Tt’t app^l I 
apinpf, apap:^, ! #tpata a^ap arpatfic^j. ^tfwatt a*P 
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1 

'«1?I*->|5f<15t^T “g57[i’'-cj[^3i -SiH'-S ^.f^1 f’|5ltc?jf I ^[?^®r^l^3 

5;if^<itr, '5?'i>rnV,t^ ?•! c<,H ’its^ii ^ ^^1- 

'4f6?(l 515'll 5ltg I ^tn\h i’P S 

’?ix ■’if«:r.--i WAn ■^ijifs^ 5?c< ^11 I 
f’W ■<Ff'^ ■•?t« ^K.*! 'Cictfi^rf iin'y >M ^it‘''-i i'!"-'-l Isi ?f^- 

??C«I C^t'f ^d-it'-l •’pyi *11 t cy:? fsp 

-<^r^ ’IflTsVt f ^pr.'.T^;;?i^; I'tl^ ct'^ 

■sit'i't^i =i,‘-J( 'i-fy^; ''!r-5ni, 'siisitctfa 

(35tr.® 'a^ '^’'t^'1 c*itf{'^1^['3 '^(f'l 1 ‘y f;-!! i ^5] <aw»t3 'SitbtJ? 

Jiff® (JiHiil U'A'.Q a j> tn 

Pii;¥t*i«l 3-'i!i1 JityJili ^fJi’j'iS'i "-N'.ii^l '-It:!:® 'SItbiJi « '5it*i4 
Jl"vfi[35|i;‘t p, C3t*( ?Ti ’--ifstiH 8 ffsf®- i--a^ '5 iM ' 5rt5itt‘t?i 

3'^5it5T ^’tsi ’’fpsp ^i.j’,sit';wfi ’“if.’p {|y- ■is''ip;t"'ii h jh ^[w.^ ji'K®?! '’rtf^'ps 
Jltt^ I r<Fi|f1 'srtlry'i^-ll-bf^'iiiii fb^lsvi? nc®i 0153*1 3sf3?filc? 

JIC3f^ I 

ti3l s JF3”tI3 PlMf-I i', ^fJIsl, IStW fk-'43!i1 « 

*m»t<l, C2tc5ii:« ?tt0i ®i. »;.3'-® ■5x;.^f>r®i, 3-r.»i ’^«15 “f63- 

^Jftfjlll” ^1, '®Tt':?l3 (seir-sac.rin .-j) 9 '?||! "SiMtOl^T fm f3^3 Slt3 

i2f6tOr® 0nftJi-«ipt3 ^133 •?tO!;ji!-^'.iif i’ll I »f§5- 21*13-061^ 'srtOi 

’ltl33t Gift i2tf^J(t3 Ol3-u Gl ^JlK-ito *il-'-|'t ^tOlf 5 ^1^t3 

^3*l ^a^ C3, 35f3 flt^ItPi^-i C3-1'l al'^II 53 =9,01*1,'-. f63I^3 'a^ 

a.t^t-bOiua^'ji'sn^ f63it^*i Jpf^r® JiJi''f5?r<Ji 1 
* '5|tfs[ ^tOl j “3lJIW3 bHU 331 «1ts »35t3” utf'tS *5lW3 

^•' *11^, ^13*1 'a3l'43 f^M*!, T*lK^' ai' ^rW3 

^'31 I r3r3i3 stfa =®lt'*lt3 ‘1^T Jit? I— I 

* aid'll?! fs’lH ts'.fiCSj^ ‘®i-i)t''l4' y'wy aiVvWts 

Jltr?®13^ ^!I1?I‘ yl.J!a^('‘!S fc¥.^7l ’I^V*!? l— 

( «i>(f^ >»>• 3tc9i ) *iiwr.3 ’iurt^il 'ii^'.J f 3 3i'5.yM<i‘ i 

♦1013 •'*1'’' 3ly3!y >>t.l I'l, fy, tl'Kl^; ’I'. ti5 '83t«'3Sl3!? ifW^ I 
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«t^f5 T-i(Jitfi>’®T-«t'«ti5i;^,jrt^t^5l f^ci5*» i 

fif^ CT "CTtMV?tf?3ir ’iw ^ 

f4’<®l-C^tt^ ^^^\ Cskr 

’fS4r-’i»t -stfTjfJi ^T■ir.^ \ c^ 4 ^9tt?r liiiS’l ’iw ^n 

CT fittest fittest, ’’lc<«r *'iC"'i 'it'$ »!tie‘|it S!tf^4t=St iilS(si ^t^1«rl '8^tf4 

I 'si’l'ti ^t5l ftm ^fii, «ftf fst^icst srs4 ^^e^ 41 1 

^ si^s^ fst^’lt^X *ti'te"<i»' 'Set'5 jf'iiea oiest f^e»tsi stif 's 
^f^e® ?Ti I c>i'^«tt’i ii'ti’t sf5'i,--5itvre*f fst^ fsrsf sf^tit 'SJe^^f 

sitft?f ^le"^ ^§4 ^,?e 6 *itCTi sti I ®c^ ®t^rt1 stf^ ^it^ Bf^-C’ttue^ 

^*t t?t?t csrN'e^T "sit?-^' i'St, ®t5^t ‘te^tg sjc^j 1 

'®it*tte‘f^i c^te*! i^ipti:ic]'2f^«t ■str®»lf'^® ^"stesi 'stestr *14? 

4t4T-c4t^e4r?t *147^^ ^^e»t’i sf| 1 r5‘?if'‘tei? f^e^ ^t^t^? ^ "4^1 
'sit^sf^^ 5^7ite^— f^e-i^ ^r^Tit stest 1 ^<i4^C4r l%€t? 

4e^ spf^ fsf^i^t s-t< 4 R® esit-w^I ^i1*lt^rsi^ 4e?T "tw? 4t?4f- 

4tf«^t4 '5t9tsi ^f454 •'f 'It^’.il f>t7ife^ ! i:i^1 S^Tt, ^Htit 44^^ '«ite®i«tT ^^tstte?? 
*rttt«i 4f4, ^.4 wtr/'t -Sit 4;’t ^t'^st ^ffii^'itst I 
st^'^’f Sff;i54l -<Tt4t^test '5ltf4?tC5S^_ 

‘'«t?te®4 ®e'-;i4si %■■. 

■# sjife^Tt »ttr?:i fst4i4 ! 

Il°sif4 44e7t '-tH I '5it4-l^I1-'^t5ft 
■514?, 's[Ji’«tT, sl^f^ i^te^e-'t C5'tt5t ! 
sTlf? e*«t1 W-H ^-4, “Ttfse^ f^sit'f, 

CfiitCT*'® ^te^'ftt >Tlfe5T 41^:4 I 
• ih^4 fst^ 
uq'C 'se’lt^st 5-e® 444 C'l C^Tir®, 

4t*f ! f-tfsi'ij 'i, 44 "i «ttf« 


41' t4 C’^A ile®, 'tl’,'’ 4 ie«<t 4 s 1 
<,-1^- Jit® 4®te4l4‘IlC*^ — 

siicPl ■<tf4ti1 4'-Jl fitStC'fi. 
'\4S 44,.4c-‘lt C^tNc® C4f-<te® 

^^*’‘2 '5f'''.^^i 1'!*^ I* 


t 


I. 
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’if«tr<F'j stfs fiTT-*s 1 c?5it?^rl #P*^< CTtat 
CT^ttcsi ^'-s •«rti^’?iT c«r-fil 

CT«ltl=l “«!:>.ir* 1 ^ Siwt^^r— ^r 5®1 

■ 55 J 3it?il vftPtc®';^, cn-? ^1 ?^5i-c»t5S! 

" -A‘\ 

rM'-\, ^V'XTS ^Ip-ri 
’«lWt«r3 l»riKSI, f^ I 

cbr.?i I” 

CT^ItCi^ <2tt5rC‘l<l C^tC®l ^tC^F ■•iFTt’JSl, 

<llf^’H C"<F^ ^TtJF-^ltf, C<‘^ '«^1 =ff/-\Wri *tt3tS''fC»t ■<Ft<n 
cjt'I «ttw, ^[^•Tt'iJi ^tcir, c-ic-t ^Tprs- 

e 

'»itatC5[^ f«t'!S?t'l ?i3l5ijJii:^ cirt^li: i 'dt^iil ^t--lsF '^'s 

<£t<«r*l ’ifsiS?; -it?! ^"S 9 ^to-tl — 

“C«f<l, ^ #5i 

'f; s'<?i, 

fjtHtCWiF >— 5Ftf5 1 ” 

cn < 2 tp 5 «<#t ’it^, ^t* t%\ f*T?it2t5l1 '<ltr«T^-r^ 

tr 

^fn% ' 2 j^ ^t5(tc*f^ SFI SF 1 I c^ 

C?lt^ I 'SF^^ts '-£ 1 ? T'l'lt •'Sl^SF^ '«l^>tr^<S.>rl 

-•T: 'W^ '^n f^fbsjsl f%'^? ^C*t 

1 #151^ 

it&c^ iy 

'Bl5J*ra*l.'^fW5 r«f^9 W*t 1 ’3ni«t 



• Indian ‘‘KnUnr” ^\yitn:-»i*I«1i< f'l'*Fl « 'Ti^tS 4t<(i»( •J(T® I ?tl ! Clerman 
Kultnr ^fw >i*s?'«-*i1%5J'S r®®rii ^ifi*! ■^tr?(®, ®t5l '®i1« 

'»l^r‘t'8 »l'3^tf(?l 'BM^VSflW asc^l^iv. C’lt'fJlll’tVftf'5 I 
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r^?( Tic:^ 1 (7!t 553) 5|i 5.-5ii7;?F fsT^ilt^l — “C^ (?\% 

f’ 

11^513 ■i'bW.Ti ; 

'?iK''-t<i s\\h "st!:^ I 

, cgc? «?!1 g»l 

'tt^f, c-i(j; iJffi 

^TTttl ^tC'J) ’1T.-5 I 

^‘tf*-!* '>3^^ '■^’S, f^?tif fii5’;5, 

CT5t^ 

■SJf'Tf'I ^1 »lt^t5 I 
<:5i^ C'lt^Tt, elt^, »'wl c^^«ttcs3 

^tHasif t »ftri?^^t1 I (7)^ «t1rR 

(■,53»lt':s3 ■«‘?ft'i I 

I ■'Stf^C^ CT’fksi 
^'9, Irfillf, 

. ^nrf5i?Fi t” 

ftfjl '«f^^-TtC5I SfS 

f&?i-.2rg?ii ^ 3[tw caR ? wfw, 

f^?[t2t5I, '5lt'|!l.^>I“s-<T ^t?f5-yi5tstc^ (7( 

?rp^««l-fs(50i^ 'srt«rt?i ^ ?i1 ^.^^, c^si 

«p<!t1» ettf%^1 I 'Ftt^ 

c«f^^ 3Fsi»t; i 

( 3R«t; ) 
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'e I 

« 

1 srfttsrs 

^?i1 1 <ii 5Tt— 5R 5rt3i I ^- 

'srWWfl Mf'S's ?1I I <ii^ 

(?i ■srt^T^'st^tf^ 5-krl, ii?:ir5f jr^^n, spec's ^'f''®'^ 

5rtr3?^T 5ff^l I Ft^l ’“ir®?n 

fi)fs5 'SRTt'^f^ I 'srtvTsr! <£ffbtJi 

51^^ ^ ^t5t^1 ^t!;«l 1 ^t^l5n»T-St^ i2r«t»l 

■^«fw=T 'sr^JS's f'ratc¥, ^c*n 

3rt?(tRf5i i 'srfc^ 

(71^ blf^»ltf^— '•2t«tJl''^5t(:^?f 5t»{t5I ’sf* ^ ! c^i't *f^R?f 

5^*0 'RR'S '®rt*r5t 'SItf'fsr Tpf^i | •sit^^-^-gt^ 

sRf^TM^ jitf^^T'^-^fRusT^ >2tf5il ^f?,^;tT:¥ 1 ^T’f ji1 

^ -Slt^ 'Sft^l C¥ll •*Ff^t'e 4^* 3p5|f;^^tC»R '®;’u«. 3ril5lir*sf^ aRf^^tt*R 

» 

»rtn1 <1^ nt^'St’f 5|1 1 '^n Jll’stf^f^ ^i1 ?tc®J 

^«(i '«rt’i5i <^^1 ^iRc'o f;^ 5>1 I * * 

JTtf^'ST ’^fw 5lt3 ?g cn 

f«i’5t-Jrtfk^ ^ ’it'^^tiT CTt’fT Ji?! I c^i ^ 

I, ^«srtJ=( ^^1®?* < 7 \^ 

‘^fessin 515i7itJ)fii^ JTlfV-®J9 ^iTirfsi JRt^C¥ 

's -^-in I ■'»^ri>?it^ '« ^cirl c^t 

Jitf^^i^.’^ ^t5i ’®? fs-stir '8iT»fm?i ®hTsic¥, 

W’fCtf I ®iw Jrr«j5rf^ 

. '®w ^ ^tfRi ’rti-*F i/' y^lScs? 
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■ ^®11 5Tt, ^f^?l1 <5^ Jtsns (2ttftJ? 

^ *iT»j ^ -^pf^^ii 'sitfsratcf 1 (7f*t 5lc^ cw»ttsr?i, 

*tf^ ?r| 1 3Rf^tC*lll ^51, 

^5f ^f^5j Jiify^ lii^F ^5?1 <*rtf^c^ I 

TjSfJTtf^ CTff«{^ 1 , <jq^ lil^st^ (?r 

c^il^lf^® I 

^SfClft-rg i£tC^T^ f^'^t^*tll 

• • 

?li:«(T 1 CT C^T^R fBJ ®^5t1?l ^Tit® ^I^Tt^ll '«rt^ 

C^’tt'S ¥?l ^t5t^ fsf [7[^TS\ 1 

«\^‘5t®l 3K^ !3!C^ 3R f^^tc-rs) >ir.sil 

^ CT ':'2rC5i 'Slfe^ ^?i1 

t^5i CT 'srt^« lits.t? -srsi^ ^fgc* I ’If 5t*T JT«F5l?J 'Si^ 

CT Ilt^l 'Sltsf^l 5T5t5r1 ?I1^ ^Ifsicsit^lljr?! 5Itfj«J- 

»it'<=itii wto I ®t^t9 

(71 ’ftiTlIl 'S W?r?l ^ra-NC®!! SfC^JT JT#t^ 

\ ’^?tcwfH’F®t?i ^c’t I <iit 

’jt’t '«rt5i^ ^ftafJTt«f ®tc^ 'srsjsftR® cfff^ic® i 

’iwi 5tRi:®fl«i '®1^t?r ®R1 ¥l&?rl i 

ii^tsrt'i'R ^tm ®t®i ^Rc® 5tR?itR5t, '®c^ sjt^r 

^Rc® 5tR?(tR®!, ‘"srRR c»r*t' 

^R® I 

JRtC«f ®^ «ftf® ^^®«J ®tTt^^ ^ I 

®Rt^ jrtRrsin (TtRc® m?i i 
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College IFlotes anO ©bscrva lions 

This number of llie Maj^azinc comes out on the cvn of the i'ujah 
holidays and adds one more ilem of joy to the n^ neral hilarity of the 
season. The Pujcths are hailed in joyful antici[)atioii by the Hindu 
student not only as a welcome rclitT from routine, but also as 
the national festival of lienfial. Most of our students and Professors, 
we dare say, will take this opportunity to leave the dust and turmoil 
of the city for \he rural ‘haunts of ancient peace’, and there will soon 
come an ebb in our city’s roaring life. "I'he Pujah break up and the 
general exotiiis of students and teachers into villjj^es seem to us to 
offer a splendid o[){)ortuniiy for a kind of jivork which, though uni 
strictly included in gur University programme, is yet intimately 
connected with il. The holidays are regarded as days of rest and 
idling, and our students could certainly i)ut forward better and 
more convincing arguments for idling, specially during holidays, than 
the author of Virgini/fus Jkuris(fi^e ever did in his Apology for Idlers, 
Many would fain JjLjrn ‘comj)leat anglers’ with Izaac A\alton ; others 
\>^uld spend all their time like Milton’s L' Allegro in 

‘Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Ouips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 

^ods, and Pecks, and Wreathed Smiles, 

♦ ♦ * 

Sport that wrinkled Cfiie derides 
And Laughter holding both his sides.’ 

Others w^ould as surely drift towards "Hiomson’s Castle »f Indolence. 
But though tlfe convincing force of the good old saying, ‘All work and 
no play makes Jac^a bad boy’^is quite irresistible, we have never been 
able to strike any hard and fast dividing-line between work and play, 
for it seems to us that the one may easily shade off into the other, 
AVe therefore suggest a refreshing and a very useful kind of work for 
the student who goes into the village during the ensuing holidays— 
to start schools on a small scale for the free instruction Sjid i^tfimary 
education of little boys wlao belong to the depressed classes of our 
society. Since the late lamented Mr. Gokhale introduced die Free 
Prnnary Education Bill in the Imperial Legislative (^ouncil, a movement 
in»*this direction has been setV)n f(K)t in our coifntry and to-day no one 
doubts the wisdom of the measure that Mr. Gokhale proposej^. Though 
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Mr. Gokhalc’s ideas went a-be^^j^ing in the Legislative Council, 
they have found warm acceptance in the country, and could not our 
students help a little towards the realisation of Mr. Gokhale's ideas ? 
We have a few schools already woiking in Calcutta for the free 
primary education of ragged boys, and such schools ought to be started 
in every part of our country and it is a work which specially behoves 
our students to take up and carry on. 

***** 

The Professors’ Union and the Sti^^lentsMJnion of our College have 
shown a remarkable degree of activity since the beginning of the t)resent 
session. A meeting of the Professors' Union was held on 26th August 
under the presidency of Principal Triyedi at which Prof. Someswar Mukerji, 
M.A. read a paper on Ihe Function of Poetry. 'Phis i)apcr u: published in 
the present number of the Magazine. 'Phe reports of the three Sections 
of the Ripon (College Union are given below : 

Literary Section — The fir.st meeting of this section in the .session 
1915-16, caii»e off on PViday, the 3rd Sept., uiider the presidency of Prof. 
A. N. Mukherjee, m.a., is.l. 'Phe meeting was not so largely attended as 
expected. The Secretary, Badarika Nath Jlhattacharyya, first accorded a 
hearty welcome to the students and craved their co-op^'ration and sympathy 
for the furtherance of the cause of this section of the Union, lie then read an 
interesting essay on ‘ 'Phe Dual Self of Man.' An animated debate ensued. 
Messrs. NurulJslam C'houdliury, Jitendra Nath Ray, Anath Bandlui Dutta 
and Rajkumar Chakravarty expressed their views on the. subject which 
were all in support of the essayist. Then an interesting and erudite speech 
from the president jrlinched the dLscussion. With a hearty v<Jte of thanks 
to the chair, the meeting ^separated. 

Badarika Na'jh Bhattaciiaryya, 
See/rtitry. 

Dramatic Section — A meeting of the Dramatic Section was 
held on the 2Tst August last under the presidency of our popular 
Professor, Mr. Atindra Nath Mukherji. Professor Someswar 
Mukherji also was present at the meeting which ^was fairly attended. 
It was at first suggested that there should be no dramatic reprcsQpt- 
ation this year in view of the dire calamity that has befallen our 
fcllow-counlrymen in East Bengal and that all subscrigtions which 
would have been realised for holding the performance should be directed 
to the Famine Relief Fund which has been started in our College since 
the very beginning of the se.ssion under the direction of I’rofessor Kiran 
Kumar Bose, But the majority of the studctits were for holding a 
dramatic representation in aid of the Famine Relief Innid with a view to 
keeping up the prestige and showing due regard tej^^the tiihe-honoured 
custom of this College. This proposal was unanimously carried. 
But the Principal has requested the students to drop it this year. It 
would not, we arc sure, throw a damper on the future activities of the 
members of the Dramatic Union. 

Arinash Chandra Paul, 
r Lalit Mohan Ray, 
Secretaries, 

Athletic Section. — At the annual general meeting of the Kipon 
College Union the following werb elt/cted members of the Executive 
Committee/ — 
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Mr. Bankini Chandra Bose 
Promothfi Natli Bose 
Abinasli Cliaiidra Pal 
Nirciulra Lai Kay 
Sanianta Kumar (iln>st' 
SirKh Charulra Ciliose 
(iopalliari Sen (hipta 
Kuiiual Band! I u J^utta 
Nagondra N'alh (lUpla 
Siikiiniar (iliose 
Makhan I»al lh>s(k 


(.pli year ‘A’) 
( ‘IV) 

( ‘C) 

( ird year ‘ A ’) 
( .. ^IV) 

{jnd year ‘ A ’) 

( ‘ B •) 

( ‘C*) 

( 1 st year ‘A’) 

( M ‘IV) 

( „ ‘C) 


Meetings and 
grievances. 


In addition to tlie above eleven members, the Captain and tlie Secretaries 
are also ex-officio members of the Committee. 

We had a brilliant foot ball season this year. Tlie number of matches 
played oiitifumbers those played during the previous sessions. The 
results of the matches on the whole arc satisfactory. 

'Phc College F. in all entered seven competitions. Lhey were, viz.^ 

„ , . Elliot Challenge Shield, Hardinge Birthday Shield, Indian 

Compotu.ons. Bankim Challenge Shield, Viveka- 

nanda Chip, Lakshmibilas Shield, and Banerjca Fancy ('up. Our ‘ B ' team 
entered the last three competitions. Out of 23 matches which were 
played this year, w^ won 7, drew 9 and lost 7. 

The Executive Committee met ten times during this season to discuss 
various matters and questions concerning our Ath- 
letic grievances. The (luestion of a play-ground often 
led to hot discussions. The play-ground is an 
urgent need for our club. In a fairly attended meeting, it was un- 
animously settled to approach the Chairman of C^alcirtta Corporation for 
a share of dates in Marcus Sciuarc with a stwing recommendation from 
the Ilon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea, President of our Union. 

, * ^V^e had two friendly matches during this season— one 

i nonaiy niatchos. Campbell Medical F. C, the other with City 

College F. C. 

'fhe Ripon College eleven were invited to play a friendly foot ball 
match by the Krishna Nath College AtWetic ('lub. 'Phe team under the 
leadership of l*rof. •Someshwar Mukerjee left Calcutta on the evening of 
S?i^tember 25, for Berliampore. I'he first match was played on the 
26th ultimo^ when our (College Team lost by a goal due to a ‘penalty.' In 
the return»niatch our boys showed great spirits and the game throughout 
was an exciting one. Uliimately the Ripon College Team won by a goal 
to love. The team then left Berhampore. We hereby convey our best 
thanks to the K. N. C. .^J^thletic Club for the hospitality show^ to us. 

Anath Bandhu Dutta, 

• • ^ Kiiagkndra Natfi Sarkar, 

• Secretaries, 

The following representatives were elected to the College Union 
and other Societies from the Third Year B.Sc. Class : — 

Jyotish Chandra Basil {Magazine Committee). 
upendra Nath Banerji {Literary Section), 

Sankarnath Datta {Dramatic Section). 

Anantci Kurnar Itfukcrji {Athletic Section). 

Amulya Charan Sen-(*iipla {Discipline Committee). 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ * . * 

• We have much pleasure in (l(pblisbing below a*report on the Students’ 
M&sses attached to Ripon College, kindly supplied to us b« Rajkurvar 
Chakravarty'of the Fourth Year Class : — • 
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“Like other colleges, we regret to note, we have no College Hostel in 
the common acceptation of the word. We have, however, six Recognised 
University Messes attached to our College, accommodating no less than 232 
students who are n)ostl}»Marussilitcs. The mess at 60, Mirzapur Street 
accommodates 67 boarders; at 41, Mirzapur 46; at 127 A, Bowbazaar 
Street 45; at 14, Harrison Road 36; at 105, Bailakkhana Road 
(Mohammedan mess) 22 ; and at 26 9, Harrision Road 16 boarders, 'i'hc 
grouping of our resident boys in such different centres has put us to some 
disadvantage in fostering a healthy corpfc)rale life which it has been always 
our aim to do. d'his grievance we hope to remove soon by llie ereclitm 
of a big College Hostel accommodating a large number of students which 
is now in the way of construciioi? just to the north of our College 
buildings. In this connection we desire to accord our .most hearty 
thanks to Government for its kind donation of Rs. 20,0000 for the 
purpo.se. 

Some of our messes however have all the [laraphernalia of a Hostel. 
The one at 60, Mirzapur Street at the old College buildings, with its big 
w^ell-ventilated premises and nice court-yard serving the [)urpose of a 
small play-ground, may almost be termed a hostel in the modem 
sense of the word. In consequence of the long lease of the house, the 
building has become a part and parcel of the Ripon (x)llcgc for a fpiartcr 
of a century. Hence the fond epithet of a Hostel is sometimes applied 
to it. Unlike other college messes in Calcutta, it has a (Common Room, 
maintained chiefly by a small compulsory .subscription from the students, 
both annual and monthly^ and provided witfi many of the best periodicals 
of the day. Amqng the dailies, The Be?ignlee^ The Sfij^ksman^ The 
A, /A Patrika and Nayak are subscribed. Many periodicals, viz.^ llie 
Indian Review^ The Modern Revinv^ The Hindu Patriot^ 

HKcfsrS, are a^so kept, some being 

kindly supplied by our boarders and ex boarders and the rest being subs- 
cribed from our O}mmon Room Fund. 'J'here are a good many collcjge 
magazines besides. 

The Hostel Literary (lub* which meets cvejy Sunday at noon in 
the Common Room, generally for debate, has on record seven sitty.igs 
by this time in the session. 'J 1 ic following wSubjects were discussed : 
— (i) Choice of a Profession in these days (2) Female Education (3) 
Early Marriage (4) Caste-system (5) Oriental and Occidental Educa- 
tion (6) Is Luxury Justified ? U/ider the auspices of our Literary Club 
another meeting was held on the 4th of August last to pray for the 
success of t^ie allies in the present War. 1 ’he Hostel Magazine, 
in which contributions from the boarders are published, though all written 
by Imnd, is another pleasant feature of our mes>^!ifc* and is a sign of 
our healthy literary activities. We are glad to note that the magazine 
has entered on the third year of its existence this session. 

In their zeal for literature, our boarders have not however been 
forgetful of their athletic interests. There are arrangements for Football 
and JIadm’Inton in our Hostel. But for the want of a play-ground, which 
our College has none, we might have broyght up some good foot-ballers 
from among the boarders. The boarders how'ever played two Football 
matches, one with the Deaf and Dumb School F. C., ending in ^ draw of 
one to one, and the other between 3 eco|M Year Students and others of the 
Hostel resulting in a victory for the former by one goal to nil. 

\ The success of these various activities, literary and athletic, is 
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largely due to the efforts of Sj. Dhirendra Prosad Singha, Secretary of the 
Common Room, Sj, Prokas ('h. Chowdhury, Secretary of the Literary Club, 
Sj. Bikesh Lobhan Sen, lilditor of the Kanika^ Sj. Akshay Kr. Kundu, 
Secretary of the Athletic Club and lastly, Sj. Raj J'Cumar ("hakravarti, the. 

Ex-secretary of the Common Room, the Literary Club and the Magazine.” 

* * ^ ^ ^ 

The new volumes in the ("ollege I.ibrary will naturally attract the 
attention of students by the glossy freshness of their bindings as well as by 
their intrinsic readable (quality. ^ The arrangement and cataloguing of 
these new books which have been ordered out of ICngland is going 
forward vigorously and we have no doubt that students will not be slow 
to utilize them. Among these new^ acf|uisitions, the set of War-books, 
of w^hich we have now about thirty, is an item of interest. These War- 
books, great and small, all hear on the various aspects of the War and they 
will amply meet the student’s desire to know something about the great 
struggle that is going forward in h2urope and the nations engaged therein. 
'J'o those w’ho have not the time and energy to read the bigger volumes, 
we recommend Mr. Redmond Howard's 2'hc A^ations of the J Far Series 
which contains popular, comprehensive and up-to-date accounts in cheap 
and concise handbooks of the great belligerent powers of Europe and 
Asia. Some books bf this series are review ed in the present number 
of the Magazine. Our laboratories too have gained fresh accessions 
of strength, and in spile of the War, we w’cre fortunate enough to get 
from British firms Physical Apparatus of the value of over Rs. 3,300 
from the beginrting of session up to date. AN’e could thus go on with 
our Practical B. Sc. classes w'ilhout any let t)r hindrance. We expect 
further consignments during the next few^ months. A healthy develop- 
ment of the Science Department of the Coltege has been the growling 
desire among science students to have a Science Union of their owm. 
'Phe students appnoached for this purpose Prof. N. N. Dey of the Science 
Department w’ho has earnestly taken the project in hand and has been 
settling details^ of the proposed scheme in consultation wuth Principal 
Trivedi who is the Senior Professor of Physical Science. Popular 
scientific lectures b}^ Professors illustrtitcd w^ith lantern slides w'ould, 
ac^Sording to Prof. Dey*s scljcme, form an important pait of the work 
of the Union. Our science students with Profs. S. N. Banerji and U. 
Bajpay visile^ the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works at 90, 
Manicktollah Main Road on 30th September. They were received with 
great cordiality by Mr. S.C. Das-Gupta, jhc Factory Superintendant, and 
his staff We offer our sinccrest thanks to these gentlemen for their 
cordial reception of our students and for the facilities afforded to them for 
seeing the works^ thoroughly. 

* * * 

A strong and lovable soul who was long associated with Ripon 
College was late lamented Prof. Khelra Mohun Banerji. The older 
students of the College have knowm him and some of them have had 
the privilege of sitting at his feet, and they remember how his presence 
among us served to diffuse a glow of sw^eetness and light. •^Phe J:ragic 
suddenness with which he wa.^ called away from our midst has served 
only to intensify in our minds the blessed memory of this silent worker 
and gc»ial soul. About the beginning of session I9i4ri5, a crowded 
meeting of students and Profess^ was held in tlie College Common 
Room under the presidency of^Mr. Surendranath Banerji,^ to mourn 
his untimely* death and raise a suitable memorial to him. It wSeis 

\ 
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decided to have an oil-painting of the illustrious deceased and to 

publish at the expense of his loving friends and students a collection of his 
philosophical writings, called Abkayer ICatha, I'he oil-painting was exe- 
cuted within a short tinie^fter the said condolence meeting and Abkayer 
Katka is coming out of the press shortly just on the eve of this Puja 
Vacation. The book is a popular exposition of the philosophy of Vedanta 
and Vaisnavism^ in which Prof. Banerji had got keenly interested shortly 
before his death. 

* ^ ^ ^ Ht 

The Magazine gains steadily in popularity with our students and 

Professors and the enthusiasm which the issue of our first number has 

evoked shows no symptom of abatement. We are glad to notice that in 
the reviews that have appeared of our Magazine in the periodical pre.ss, the 
note of praise is distinctly struck. The Ben/^a/ee published one of the 
articles that appeared in our last number. We have also received several 
College Magazines of Calcutta and Muffasil in exchange, and we take 
this opportunity of repeating that one of the aims of our Magazine is to 
foster a spirit of intellectual fellowship among the colleges and academies 
of Bengal. The editors boasted in the last number of the Magazine that 
they had no apprehension of any paucity of contributions and their boast 
has been entirely justified by the great number of articles that they had 
to edit for the present number. I'hey had to choose with great care 
and discrimination out of 56 English prose articles (8 by Professors), 23 
Bengali prose articles (2 by Professors), and 75 poetry pieces (3 in 
Sanskrit and a few in English, the rest in Bengali). 

We do not know Bow the following list of .subjects suggested by 
our Principal, the President of the Magazine Committee, *with appeal 
to our intending contributors. It is not intended that the subjects 
should be exhaustively treated of, but the student might take up part 
of a subject or suggest thoughts or lines of study in anyone : — 

1. On ViLr-AGK I.iFK in Modem Bengal, under the following heads: Village Oods, 
Bcligious and Other Festivals, 'free and Serpent Worsliip, Folk Literature, Educa- 
tional Institutions {Tols, Mukhtahs, Pafhsalas, etc.), Cianies and Ain usenicnts, Sani- 
tation, Rural Arts and Industries, and T^oniostic Arts. 

2. On Ben&am Litlratuke. •' 

{a) Legends of Rajasthan in Bengali Literature from Rangalal BaiArji 
to D. L. Roy. 

(b) Krittivas’s Umnayana. 

(r) Blank verse in Bengali poetry. 

\d) English Translations of Rabindranath's poetry as compared with their 
originals. • 

3. On Sanskrit Literatcre. 

(a) Delineation af Animal Life in Kalidas's epit:s and dramas. 

{h) Kalidns Apocrypha. 

4. On English Literature. ^ * • 

(«) Conceptions of Heaven, Christian, Vcutonic ana Celtic, — as set forth in 
Milton s Paradise Lost, Matthew Arnold s Balder Dead and W. B. 
Yeats’s The Wattderings of V sheen. 

(b) Tlic Coverley Papers as a study in English social life of early i8th 
century. 

(c) The Gods of Scandinavian mythology as described by Matthew Arnold. 

^llSClLLANEOUS 

(f») The method of Subhankar in mental arithmetic. 

{b) The Periodical Press in Bengal and its influence on Mass Education. 

(c) College Magazines in Bengal and their relation to academic liff . 

{el) How can a sttdcnt best helg his Gentry ? 
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CONTEMPORARY PERIODICALS. 

By ^pin Vihari Gupla» M.A., 

J^n)fesso7‘ of History^ Ripon College, 

• 

The North American Review : July, 1915— A careful perusal of 
this number will enable the advanced college student to judge the ways 
of a cowardly political aiio.statc. Kn^hind from the pen of Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain ought not to be liglitly dismissed with contempt. 
Of Mr. Chamberlain we arc told elsewhere in this very number of the 
Review that ‘ He was born a .son rrf England — his father was an English 
Admiral and his grandfather a Captain in the English Navy ; but England 
is no longer beloved of this her son. He lives now under the protection 
of the German flag. He is married to a daughter of Richard Wagner and 
has become so com[)letely a child of Deutschland that when he spits his 
abuse in the*face of his mother country, his tongue utt^s the speech of the 
treasured land of his adoption and he reipiires the services of a tran.slator.’ 
Obsessed by German Kai'tur, he scatters dirt and mud right and left, — 
occasionally straying into by-ways to have a fling at the Jew or the 
Hindoo. He plunges into a vague disquisition on the ‘character’ of a 
nation; makes the portentous announcement that the term ‘nobility’ 
does not possess the fame significance in England as in other lands ; gives 
us* the choice bit of historical information that ‘ William the Conqueror en- 
deavoured, tg learn Anglo-Saxon, but in vain ’ ; becomes very serious 
about ‘ one of the main pillars of modern Germany entirely lacking in 
England— the all-uniting common and higher .schools whose influence 
penetrates the national'life by a thousand channels and elevates it into a 
cultural uniiy ’ ^ refers rapturously to the German army of the people, that 
tremendous ethical ^eation of fhodern Germany, which is nothing more 
nor less than its very spine ; quotes Seeley in attacking the myth that 
Englishmen are by nature a race of adventurous sea-rovers ; goes into 
statistics to show the gradual ruin of England’s agricultural life ; and 
winds up with a violent onslaught upon Sir Edward Grey. ‘ For years he 
has assumed’, we are told, ‘ t?ie chair at conferences for the preservation of 
pg^cg_£tn order that the well^lanned war might J\nd *0 obstacle in its 
w5y,’ and so on. The beauty of\e tling is that this blessed article is 
sandwiched* in between articles by pure-blooded American writers— 7*/^^ 
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Impassable Chasm by Mr. W. MaeVeagh and The Dangers of Pacifism by 
Mr. P. M. Brown — emphasising the imperturbable pacifism of Sir Edward ; 
Mr. MaeVeagh going 50 far as to say that ‘ one of the most distressing 
features of the present war is the shameless and persistent use of sheer 
falsehoods l)y the apologists for Germany.’ The Man Jesus by Miss Austin 
is the second instalment of a series begun in June last. Students ani 
invited to read the article on The Greek Testameni in the June number 
of the ‘Fortnightly Review*: also two articles on the Higher Criticism of 
the Bible in ‘The Monist * of January and April, 1915. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society : July, 1915— 
The concluding portion of the article on The Zoroastrian Period of Indian 
History begun in January, 1915, by the excavator of the ruins of 
Pataliputra throws a flood of light upon some obscure passages of the 
history of India. The curiosity of any .student of Indian History will be 
roused when his attention is drawn to the following points : — 

(i) The rows of columns in the palace at PatalipiiVra resemble those 
of the palace at Persepolis. At Pataliputra the columns are ten Mauryan 
cubits apart ; the Persepolis columns are ten Persian cubits apart. The 
architectural craft-mark is the same. 

(ii) The magnificent ' palaces mentioned the Mahabhawta were not 

built by an Indian mastqr-builder, but by Maya Danava. Danava or 
Daswava corresponds to Asura or Persian Ahura. Maya Danava is evi- 
dently Ahura Majda. * 

(iii) The Piiranic story of the invitation to the Magi or Maga 
Brahmins to come over and build a Kanarka temple to the Sun. 

(iv) The ^laurya Dynasty mi^ht have derived itv name not from a 
low-caste woman Mura, but from Merv or Mcru near I^ersepolis. 

(v) Mr. Kashi prasad Jayaswal holds that Nava Nandas does not 
mean Nine Nandas, but New Nandas. 

(vi) We first come across Chandragiipta Maurya near Taxila in 
Alexander’s camp. Did he come over from Persia with the Greeks ? 

(vii) Was Chanakya a Maga Brahmin ? Why did Ije dedicate his 

Arthashastra to two planets — Sukra and Vrihaspafll ? In his scheme 
of education why did precede ? Would any Vedic 

Brahman have done it? 

(viii) 'Phe hitherto obscure passage following Panini’s sutra 
Can he interpreted from the Zoroastrian stand-point. 

(ix) Many of the Buddha stories are evidently Zarathustra stories in 

an Indian garb.^ ^ ^ 

(x) The Buddha’s ‘connection Vit^^ya can only be satisfactonly 
exf^ained fr6m the Zoroastrian stand-pfiint. 
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All these and many more points are discussed by the writer in the 
light of recent discoveries. 

The Nation: July 24$ 1915 — Rcferrinp^ to ‘ the crude vision of. 
society which inspired the English upper class during the Industrial 
Revolution’ in the 19th century, a writer says: ‘Capital was the great 
magician, and the nation that would really prosper and progress was the 
nation that handed men and women over to its mercies without the least 
compunction. Life had no value or meaning except in relation to this 
sovereign power. 'Fhe stale had ip responsibilities except the respon- 
sibility to give capital the fullest play. How men and women lived, what 
happened to their minds or bodies, whether they had any pleasure or 
sunshine in their lives, — these questions were of no importance. Capital 
provided the treadmill, and the way in which work-people were to help 
civilisation was by doing their daily round. Men like Whitbread who 
wanted them to be educated, men like Fielden or Shaftesbury who wanted 
them to have a little leisure, men like Chadwick who wanted 
them to have habitable cities, not to speak of the Chartists who dared 
to think of them as citizens, — all reformers alike had to struggle against 
this settled view that the working classes were merely the servants of the 
industrial .system, that their homes were its barracks, an^ that the main pur- 
pose they fulfilled under God’s sun was to fill the pockets of their masters.’ 

The Quarterly Review : July, 1915 — ^To be able to see ourselves 
as others see us and to discuss the darker features of our patriotism and 
racial pride would require splendid moral courage. Mr. W. R. Inge 
shows it in a remarkable article on Patriotism, This is how he writes : — 
“Admiration for ouTsclves and our institutions is too often measured by 
our contempt and dislike for foreigners. Our own nation has a peculiarly 
bad recoil jn this rcs[)ect. In the reign of James 1 , the Spanish ambas- 
sador was frequently insulted by the London crowd, as was the Russian 
ambassador in 1062 ; ncjt, apparently. Because we bad a burning grievance 
against either of thesfi nations, but because Spaniards aiK^ Russians are 
very unlikg Erfiglishmen. That at least is the opinion of the sagacious 
Pepys on the latter'^)! these ificidents. ‘ Lord ! to see the absurd nature 
of Englishmen, that can not forbear laughing and jeering at any thing 
that looks strange,’ Defoe says that the English are ‘ the most churlish 
people alive’ to foreigners, with the result that ‘all men thinly an English- 
man the devil-’ In the 17th and 18th centuries, Scotland seems fo have 
ranked as a foreign country^ and the presence of Scots in London was 
much Presented. * * * Brkish patriotic arrogance erfminated in the 

18th and in the first half of the iVh century ; in Lord Palmerston it found 
a champiod at the head of the ®overnment. * * Michelet founfl in 
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Englrind * human pride personified in a people,’ at a time when the 
character of Germany was ‘a profound impersonality.’ It may be doubt- 
ed wliether even the ari^ogant brutality of the modern Prussian is mbre 
offensive to foreigners than was the calm and haughty assumption of 
superiority by our countrymen at this time. Our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers were quite of Milton’s opinion, that, when the Almighty 
wishes something unusually great and be done, lie entrusts it 

to Ilis Englishmen, 'fliis unamiable characteiistic was probably much 
more the result of an insular ignorance than of a deep seated pride. ‘A 
generation or two ago,’ said Mr. Asijiiith lately, ‘patriotism w£4» largely fed 
and fostered upon reciprocal ignorance and contempt.' The English- 
man seriously believed that the French subsisted mainly upon frogs, while 
the Frenchman was equally convinced that the sale of wives at Smithlield 
w'as one of our national institutions. This fruitful source of 
international misunderstanding has become less dangerous since the 
facilities of foreign travel have been increased. llAt in the relations 
of Europe with alien and independent civilisations, such as that 
of China, w*c still see brutal arrogance and vulgar ignorance pro- 
ducing their natural results.” — This long quotation is made vVith a purpose. 
I should like to ask the Bengalee students of our College to iudulge in an 
occasional searching of ihp heart honestly, after the manner of Mr. W. R. 
Inge. Is it true that ‘admiration for ourselves and^ our institutions is too 
often measured by our contempt and dislike for foreignbrs’ ? Further on, 
the Dean of Si. Paul’s expres.ses a hope that in the distant future 
‘ patriotism will be a .sentiment like the loyalty which binds a man to his 
public school and University — all affection purged of all rancour and 
jealousy, a stimulus to all honourable conduct and noble effort, a part of 
the poetry of life,’ 

REyiEWS. 

‘The Nations of the War’ Series -Ec|ited by L. G. 

* Redmond Howard. 

By Profs. Batuknath Bhattachaijea, M,A.. AnandzLfiskna Sinha, M.A. 

Literary students are apt to be rather hypercritical towards all that 
looks like the jouineyman-wwk of literature, and they would hold with 
Ruskin that, though bound in decent volumes, books which concern the 
merely*passing events of the world are not books in the truest sense 
of the word and cannot merit our careful perusal and serious attention. 
But it is well t^ realize that the immutable and permanent concerns 
of humanity are obtained by abstraction and generalization from the 
bewildering ^diversity of the actual IjOing Present. The plesent is the 
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Eternal in the making, and is oiir only means of getting into any intimate 
and vivid sense of these unchanging facts and inte rests concerning our 
human life and destiny. * Tlie true scholar grndgf.s every opportunity of 
action past by, as a loss of j^ower \ says Emerson. ^Vhelc action is denied 
to us, vigorous imaginative living remains — no mean substitute, considering 
the merely physical limitations of human existence*. Therefore it is tliat 
the large number of books w^hich are being turned out every month and 
which bear on the parties, progress, significance and possible results of the 
Great ar invite our attention. We should be wanting in our duly to 
ourselves as* human beings if we allowe d tiiis colossal world-drama got up 
at such enormous cost by the belligerent ]jowers to pass by altogether 
unheeded. A gi(‘at civilization is at slake — a civilization reared by cen- 
turies of industry and the intt^lligence of nations. Moreover ours is not 
a purely speculative concern. We are directly involved in the issue. 
The great princi[)l(.s for which Indian civilization sl.inds in this age 
will receive their rSnfirmation c»r refutation from the turn which this 
struggle lakes in the end. 'J he.'‘e reflections lead us to notice some 
volumes of this war-literature, which the College authorities luive placed 
ill the Commoi! Room. 

• Germany and the German Peopfifi 

rhe most noticeable feature of the book is its tone of sympathy 
with the art and literi^turc, cult and culture, progress and industry 

of the dogged German nation. Facts are presented with impartiality and 
marshalled with great skill and truth, — there is no gloss, no colouring. 

The motive which led Germany to enter into this great struggle 

is clearly aiial 3 ’Sed, find the merits and defects in the constitution 
an3 character of the Stale, which seem to have made the war 

inevitable, ^are clearly set down. 'I’he book opens with a rapid tracing 
of the history of the rise of Germany, which may be divided into two 
periods. The first epoch .saw the gradiAl progress of a barbarous tribe 
dwelling the central foRjsts of Europe, fre(]uently carrying gn incursions 
on the Ron>^n fcontier, but slowly becoming settled and civilised through 
centuries of bloodsffcd, oppression, dismemberment, and political and 
religious upheaval. The second period dates from the Franco-Prussian 
War and reveals that wonderful and almost superhuman [)rogress and 
achievements in all directions which made Germany one of the^greatest of 
world-powers. The chapter on religion and politics is closely •connected 
with the tw^o chapters on Aerman ideals and ambition and German 
composftion and character, ^ere we find that, Gg^many, though 
apfiarently a democracy, is in H^eafity^ an autocracy exercising an 
enormous iiffluence on the life »d character of her citizens. TOat 
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insatiable ambition, that thirst for what they call ivelt^politik or world-policy, 
which is the ultimate cause of the present war, was ingrained in their 
.minds V)y this autocracy.^ But the greatest hindrance to the realisation of 
this world-policy is the physical position of Germany. They thought that 
in order to develop their ever-increasing commerce and industries and to 
establish their position as the greatest world-power, as a supcr-mitiou^ the 
ocean was indispensable. But how to ifttain fins i)Osition ? J'he party, 
advocating peace as the medium through which (Tcrmany had progressed 
in the past and througli wliich her .final path to glory also lies, was 
overruled by the advocates of force and war — the powerful •exponents of 
this cult being Bernhardi, Treitschke and Nietzsche. 

The chapter dealing with German character and composition shows 
rare psychological analysis. The German is a peculiar blending of pedantry 
and simplicit)^, of seriousness and pleasure, of orderliness and easy 
abandon. "I'wo forces mould his character — one, the simple attractive 
atmosphere of home-life, the other, the hard and fist discipline of school 
fostered under the direct care of the Stale. II is whole life is one ‘ con' 
scious effort,' and liis motto seems to be, ‘ Be successful and you will 
be happy, and be ambitious and you will be successful.’ 

But no account of Germany is complete without a notice cff her wonder- 
ful language and literature. A literature which has i)roduced philosophers 

like Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Hegel aud Schopenhauer, poets like Lessing, 

• ... 

Goethe, Schiller and Heine, historians like Mommsen, and philologists like 
MaxMulliir, llumbolt and Behler, is a legacy to the world which the 
Germans may well be proud of. But the literature of Germany was 
essentially a literature of idealism which unfortunately received a rude 
shock at the hands of realists like Ludwig and Hebbcl — the forerunners 
of Ibsen. But the man who most embodies the German s^pi^it of agres- 
sion in thought — the Bernhardi of religion, advocating the sword of in- 
dividualism against the reign of democracy — is Fredriech Nietzsche. 

'rhe cl^pter on war is a vivid picture of tht stupendous preparation, 
the seething infernal design and the fatal miscalculations* of German.s 
in the present war. * ^ 

Austria ant! the Austrians 

This book in the ‘ Nations of the War ’ series is delightfully illumina- 
tive. It is^ compendium of multifarious information on a State that is 
proverbial Tor the heterogeneity of races, creeds, languages and traditions 
that it holds together in an unstable equilibrium under a scheming 
autocracy whos&» secttrjj|.y rests on ^ the nfiaxiiii of Divide et impet^. JThe 
treatise is a model of clear exposition. /The author is not content to g*ive 

* •* m * $ 

US. bare facts and figures regarding toe religion and politics, commerce 

1 - 
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and industry, language and literature, manners and customs of the country, 
but he tries within the limited scope of his work to interpret the inner being 
and* meaning of tliis huge organization of the Dyal Monarchy. He also, 
enters into the extent and justifiability or otherwise of Austro-Hungary's 
liability for this war, and has got certain suggestive things to say on the 
issue of this world*co])flagration. In discussing the merits of the conflict- 
ing claims of Austria and Uussia to be the arbiter of the Balkan (}uestion, 
he says : — “ Economically, Pan-Germanism seems the more advantageous ; 
democratically, Pan-Slavism seems the more secure. Meanwhile, the main 
point remains unsettled, which is, — whether democracy is economic or 
economics democratic, which after all is the main issue of the war.’^ 

And again passing into the wider considerations involved, he adds : — 

“ Europe, therefore, is now settling the main problem, not only of 
Austro-Hungarian politics but of the politics of civilization. If economics 
are to rule at the expense of democracy, then democracy has every right 
to revolt even at the*cost of economics.” 

The chapter on the language and literature of this ‘modern Tower 
of Babel * gives us a concise and orderly view of its intricacies. The 
Court language’is German. Next in importance is the Magyar language, 
spoken by the Hungarians, “ who inspite of* their ^numerical insigni- 
ficance have always conceived their historical mission ’ to be that of 
a ruling rare.” • 

Austrian literatbre is particularly rich in dramas and the Viennese 
vaiksthvater has never lacked popular actors. In fiction the name of 
Father Benson-Sienkiewier, the famous author of Quo Vadis, would 
sound familiar to maity of us. Again ‘Austrian journalism is peculiarly 
virfte and literary.' The account of Hungarian literature is distinctly 
sympathetic in tone. There was a time when it appeared as if Hungary 
was to have taken a leading part in the literature of the world. “Like 
Russian, Magyar or Hungarian literature? is one of the modern discoveries 
of thought ; it shows mankind fresh and vigorous, as he is in lys primitive 
instincts.” * “ Hungary was not, but shall be : let us not weep 

over the past, let us*otily labourrfbr the future ” — this is the spirit which 
now animates Hungarian writers. 

Famous Fights of Indian Native Regiments 

This modest volume gives us a record of the various units of,the Indian 
army and their achievements in the pa.st under the British baiftier. * The 
book is full of spirited descripAons of the battles in which the martial races 
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Altogether a martial air pervades the work, and it should stir the Bengali 
brain, nourished on enervating dishes of philosophy and theology, religion 
and polite literature, into a lively consciousness of other and harder 
realities that have been faced times without number by those sturdier 
sons of Hindustan in whose brave achievements we take a sort of borrowed 
pride. 

The Slav Nations 

It is impossible to espy the secret « working of the laws of 
filtration that obtain in the world of letters or to enumerate ex- 
haustively or with any degree of certainly the qualities of style and 
substance that transform ephemeral into classic or permanent literature. 
Therefore prophecies as to tlie future of any literary work are hazardous 
in the extreme ; but praise remains — praise and appreciation of what 
appear to us to be the qualities cither ‘of genius’ or ‘of intelligence’ 
in a given production. Without pretending to uncommon literary acumen 
one may thus confess to having discovered some of these (lualilies in the 
volume above named. The treatise comes from the pen of one belonging 
to these unhappy nations and tiierefore throl)s with patriotism almost in 
every line. The author fiercely denounces ‘ Williamitic culture ’ which like 
an octopus has hitherto ridden all Slav aspirations. “The abuse that the 
Germans have heaped upon Russian barbarism is merely the outcome of 
envious rage on the part of an inferior, who sees his artificial pseudo- 
culture endangered by another culture whicii blossoms from the depths of 
the human heart. ’’ He is a great believer in the Russian people and their 
latent culture which, he holds, has not been rightly and faithfully interpret- 
ed and enunciated either by Gogol who ‘ satirized his own untruthful- 
ness’ or by Tolstoic who’is of the soul of the gentry’ and thinks and 
feels only as a barin (a landlord) or by T urgfenyeff ‘ who was blamed 
even during his lifetime for writing about Russia without knowing it,’ 
but by Dostoievski. He is all eloquence over the talents and destinies of 
the Russian people. “ Between these extremes of Northern and Southern 
Russia, the Great Russian stands out like a beacon or an indestructible 
landmark. He represents the purest type of th4 Russian people, the 
children of matyushfia Moskva. * * * The Russian faith owes* its 
beauty, the Russian ideal its purity to this people, and to the race 
they have given the All-Slav Ideal. * * * The Russian sculptor 
Tsukoffhas symbolized them in a figure resembling a sunflower — ^a 
podsolnushki. Every Great Russian munches podsolnushki and by 
tempoerament he himself is a podsolnushki. * * * He is the true 
Tsarkiya Rus." The Tsar is the sun, the Heart of the realm, and 
Muscovite people are the podsolnushki. Each indivicktal ,i$ only one 
among many, a particle, a seed for the propagation and glorification of his 
own race. Thus flows on the fervour of this exponent of the cause of a 
nationality that is seeking to come to its own in the civilized world. The 
book is not a matter-of-fact pamphlet, but the heart of a patriot aglow 
with all its intense desires and ideals is transparent everywhere and seems 
to burn thp garb of language which it lights up every now and then with 
purple patches. A lofty sentiment is not lep valuable in letters than it 
is in life. Its sanctity imparts a beauty of uoliness to the style. 
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A POET OF THE CELTIC REVIVAL. 

• • 

By Sukumar Dutt, M.A., 

Professor of English Literature, Rif on College, 

It is ofte» my delight to walk about in the College Library much in the 
careless sabbatic mood of Elia at Oxford, not ‘wanting to handle, to profane 
the leaves’, ‘the winding-sheets’ of dead authors, but ‘ inhaling learning 
walking amid their foliage.’ But the other day a volume of poetry by a 
living Irish poet, who introduced to Europe a famous poet of our own race, 
curiously fixed and held my attention. Not being intimately acquainted 
with modern English poetry beyond the Pre-Raphaelite poets, it was with 
something like the expectation of a novel acquisition that I eagerly pored 
over the volume. I had been told that poetry did not flourish in England 
to-day like the proverbial green bay-tree ; that the very Time-spirit there was 
unfavourable to its growth, and that since the death of (he masters of tbe 
last century poetry was fallen into the trough of the wave. Yet the poets 
even of a decadent age are often interesting and instructive figures, for 
through their ‘.scrannel pipes’ might ring a note or two of genuine poetry 
which might prelude a fuller strain in the future. 

W. B. Yeats was himself introduced to many of us, who were not in 
touch with recent English poetry, through his appreciative Introduction to 
Ral^ndranath Tagore’s Gitanjali, a book which seems to have now be- 
come ‘the ^ajiplause, the delight, the wonder ' of the western world. 
It is interesting to enquire into the spiritual affinity with the mysticism of 
the East which made this Irish poet oife of the earliest of Europeans to 
catch the strange and elusive charm of Rabindranath’s poetry, gnd no one 
who has stu<Jied»Matthew Amold’.s brilliant interpretation of the Celtic 
temperament can fail “to notice •how near it stands to the infinitely senti- 
mental cast of the Bengali mind. It is therefore entirely in the fit- 
ness of things that a poet of the Celtic Revival should be tbe first to 
welcome to the west the most characteristic poetry of Bengal. , 

The Celt stands to-day in the far back-ground of history. The §iant 
that proudly bestrode most ^rts of Europe in the dim past beyond the 
Middle Ages, is now dwindled int^ a fairy shape, hauntipg tb& mountains of 
Wales, Ae Scotch Highlands and the* small rugged island of Man. But 
the peci|iar strain of his mind has in^rarably mixed with the 'somewhA 
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hard mentality of the Teuton, and the earliest result of this mixture has 
been that fascinating mosaic of manifold beauties, the cycle of Arthurian 
Romance. Through aU these changeful ages the Cx^ltic strain has never 
worked itself out, and it still shows itself, as Matthew Arnold has pointed 
out, in some of the most distinguishing characteristics of English poetry — 
in its turn for style, in its turn for melancholy and in its aptitude for 
catching the mystery and magic of Natwre. K, therefore, there is a Celtic 
Revival to-day, it is certainly for the Britisher a movement of mind from 
within, a subjective impulse, the result of the profoundly self-introspectivi* 
tendency of the modern age. * 

Antiquarian interest in things Celtic is certainly not of recent growth, 
and it may at least be traced back to that literary forger, who, about the 
middle of the i8th century, first unveiled to lCuroj)e the haunting mystery 
of ‘ woody Morven, and echoing Sora, and Selma with its silent halls.' 
But the appreciation of Celtic genius from the jmrely aesthetic and 
literary point of view dates probably from 1857 when Matthew Arnold 
delivered from the Oxford Chair of l^oetry his famous addresses on 
the Study of Celtic Literature. Interest in Celtic literature in its most 
characteristic aspects hsvs steadily grown since then, and it is natural that 
it should seek to express itself through the congenial medtum of modern 
poetry — through ‘the fitful Danaiin rhymes' of an Irish [)oet. 

The Greeks attributed immortality to their (Olympian gods. And llu 
Greek idea has been borne out by modern researches in a far truer and 
subtler sense. The late poet-laureate of England in his Door of Humility 
expressed the same mythological conception, probably in a semi-Greek 
and semi-modern sense, when lie said : „ 

“ You cannot kill the Gods. They still 

Reclaim the thrones where once they reignecl, 

Rehaunt the grove, remount the hill, 

And renovate their rites profaped, 

* * * * * 

There is no razing the divj.nc ; « ‘ * 

The Gods return, the Gods remain.'' 

It was Jacob Grimm and his school who first made a scientific investi- 
gation into the folklore of the Teutons and made the startling discovery 
thaf in many a fairy tale and peasant superstition the old mighty Norse 
gods still hide their existence in crude anj^ humble disguises. The pagan 
classical mythplogy. long broken-up an<} dispersed through the conventions 
and figures of European literature, survives still, we are told by folk-Uirists 
jiike Reilnell Rodd, Stuart Glenni^nd Godfrey Leland, in man| a Greek 
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folk-song and Roman popular superstition. Curiously enough Chrisiianity 
itself has never been impervious to the infiltration of pagan mythology, 
and ‘the continual interpenetration between Christianity and Paganism* 
is most marked in the earliest vernacular literature* of Europe, especially 
in Anglo-Saxon literature. The result has been that many a god of the 
pagan pantheon has gone through successive incarnations, — as a medieval 
knight some of the Knights of the Round Table), as a saint 
St. Bridget of Ireland), as a»power»of evil in Christian tlieology or lastly, 
as a faery or elf whose dwindled shape, it may be remarked by the way, 
is only a literary convention started ^y Shakespeare in The Midsummer 
Ni^hfs Dre ^m^ though somewhat dimly indicated by some current English 
superstitions. The gods of primitive mythologies may thus be truly said 
to enjoy an immortality — an historical and ideal immortality, which Homer 
or Hesiod wot not of. 

The Celtic genius also evolved a mythology the history of which is 
analogous to the history of the 1 ‘eutonir and the Classical mythologies. 
This mythology, Broteiis-like, changed its shape into romance ; the 
romance became transmuted by the touch and influence of ("hristianily ; 
and lastly it is observed to degenerate into the teeming world of Welsh 
and Irish faeries and elves who, as superstition has it, are roused into 
feverish activity on the May-day — the very date oq which about two 
thousand years ago the Druids paid their ceremonial worship, weird and 
inhuman, to the mighty ^ods of the Celts. 

It is to this confused world of Celtic imagination, — mythology, romance, 
fairy-lore and folk-superstitions, — that Yeats is drawn through spiritual 
affinity and temperamental sympathy. But his outlook on this world is 
that of a cultured moflern, far different indeed from the purely objective 
outlook of a Welsh or Irish bard of the 12th century. *My rhymes more 
than their j;hxming tell,* says Yeats, echoing Milton’s famous remark on 
Spenser, and he often interprets the Celtic world into obscure symbolisms, 
difficult to elucidate. In that curious Ifitle drama, The Land of Hearfs 
Desire^ he seems to shadow forth in the fate of Mary Bruin Jiis own atti- 
tude toward^ Cdtisni. 'Phe drama has a strangely wild Celtic atmosphere 
and is based on a*well-knomi Celtic superstition that faeries and elves 
become most active on the May-day, bent on all sorts of mischief, especially 
the kidnapping of newly-married brides. A small Irish home, with all its 
domestic pettinesses and bickerings, is set in the back-ground gf a vague, 
mysterious world, — a wild forest with the moon or a late sun-stt glimmer- 
ing through the dark foliag^j^the very type of the pettiness of modern 
Irish Hbme-life with its vagu^ mysterious past Iqpmipg tremendously 
^beliindi From this little domestic world Mary Bruin, a newly-married 
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bride, seeks a means of escape in the high Celtic romances and the 
conception of the J^nd of Youth in Celtic mythology : 

“ Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 

Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 

Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue. ” 

'rhe girPs high temperament, the typical Celtic temperament, is not 

allayed by the cold, worldly admonition of the priest : 

« < 

“My colleen, I have seen some other girls 
Restless and ill at ease, but years went by 
And they grew like their neighbours and were glad 
In minding children, working at the churn, 

And gossiping of weddings and of wakes 

'J'he fairies, playing mysterious pranks in the wood with fitful lights, 
draw away the girl’s attention again and yet again, and the appeal is 
wrung out of her heart : 

“ Fairies, come, take me out of this dull world, 

For I would ride with you upon the w'lnd, 

Run on the top of the dishevelled tide, 

And dance upon the mountains like a flame.^’ 

« 

Unwittingly a fairy child is introduced and given shelter in the house. 
Is it the fairy child of CeKic Imagination — the child that was born in the 
morning of the world and that still keeps its ivon&erful infancy inviolate ? 
For the fairy child says : 

“ I think 

I am much older than the eagle coj;k 

That blinks and blinks on Ballygawley Hill, * 

And he is the oldest thing under the moon.” 

• • 

The fairy child holds out to Mary the visions of Nuala, Angus, Facra 
and Finn and their Land of Hearts Desire, “ where beauty hath no ebb, 
decay no flood, But joy is wisdom, I'ime an endlpss song, ” — the spiritual 
counterpart of the very Land of Youth, to w hich Ossian, according to the 
old Fenian romance, was carried away by Niahm. #.The fairy child sings 
and sings away of the * woods and waters and pale lights,’ till the spirit 
of Mary Bruin is called away from its petty and quarrelsome earthly sur- 
roundings. The fate of Mary Bruin is in fact the very type and symbol of 
the fa 4 e of fhe poet himself. This rendering of a Celtic superstition in 
terms of modern symbolism and allegory ^,eems to strike the key-note of 
Yeats’s outlook, the sj^ecial, spiritual outlq»>k of the modern poeU Even 
where the symbolism is *001 so comirtetcly worked out as in this |drania, - 
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it seems to throw round his poetry a sort of haunting and* mysterious 
atmosphere. 

Yeats sometimes catches some moving incidents of Celtic romance 
and re*tells in his modern spirit stories told and siAg by Celtic bards of long 
ago. Such are some of the poems in the collection entitled ‘Rose’. In 
Fergus and the Druid, he expressed the curious magic power of the Druid 
who could ‘ change and flow from sha[)c to shape ’ and who cast round 
I'ergus ‘ dreams and ruirf untoW’. Fergus, ‘weary of life and eager to 
learn the dreaming wisdom of the Druids’, — so eloquently referred to by 
the Roman historian, Lucan, — is overwhelmed with dreams which come 
out of a ba^ which the Druid hands over to him. The whole mystery of 
life, the endless passage through many material and subtle forms, masters 
him, and he cries out, ‘ 1 .see my life go dripping like a stream From 
change to change'. It is curious to observe that this Druidical idea is 
crystallised in a passage of an old Welsh poem, entitled * Battle of Tree’ 
attributed to Taliesm, and Yeats might have borrowed his turn of expres- 
sion from there. The Death of Ciuhtilain, the mythical king of Ulster, 
round whom so many romantic legends cluster, is on the old theme found 
ill the Icgends^both of ICiiropc and of Asia, of the father unwittingly killing 
his son — a theme with which we are best ac(]jiainted through Matthew 
Arnold’s SJiorah and Rustum, But Yeats’s treatment is much poorer than 
Arnold's. Sometimes indeed Yeats tries to dcf for Celtic mythology and 
romance what Keats •in his Hyperion attempted to do for the Greek 
mythology and Matthew* Arnold in his Balder Dead did for the Teutonic. 
His longest effort in this direction is an entirely successful production 
entitled, The Wanderings of UsJieen, ^ 

The Fenian eyeffe of romance is a quarry from which many Celtic 
poets, both ancient and modern, have draw n their themes and inspiration. 
Of the grq^t J'enian heroes, no one has so deeply affected Celtic imagina^ 
tion and survives .so fiersistently in the folklore of the Celtic-speaking 
population as the son of Finn, Os^an, liero and hard. ^Vhile on a 
hunting expedition Ossijfn, so goes the legend, ivas called away liy Niahm 
the daughtQT o&lhe Sea, w*ho had fallen in love w ith him. Niahm led him 
through many strangfi places oter the sea, through all the glows and 
glamours of the w*atcrs of tlie w'cst, till they reached the Celtic Paradise 
which is conceived of as a land of perpetual youth and rest. Here the 
happy couple, roan and goddess, dwelt for a period of three logg centuries 
at the end of w'hicli a longing came on Ossian to revisit his eSrthly home 
and his human comrades. ^Before Ossian started on his homew'ard 
iourne^ on his magic steed, Ni^m had warned him never to set foot on 
•crfl thljjsoil, for that very instant that he did so, lie would lose his pow er to 
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return. Thus Ossian came back to Erin. But alas, what a spectable 
met his gaze ! Gone were his old comrades, the Fenians — long dead and 
buried ! The fanes of old paganism were unattended and church-spires 
pierced tlic skies. The Mery men and women were a degenerate brood — 
they revelled in fights and blood-sheds no longer, but tilled the earth and 
reaped the increase thereof ; their very shapes were dwindled and their 
strength was that of weaklings. For Ossian saw two men straining under 
a light load, and in a sudden revulsion of filing, he, with a stroke of 
his palm, rolled the load a long distance to the amazement of all passers-by. 
But his stirrup broke under the strain, and horror of horrors, his foot 
touched the earth ! That instant the weight of three hundred years fell 
upon him and he fell to earth, an aged, bald, feeble and helpless man. 
Saint Patrick taking pity on him, carried him home and tried to convert 
the hard Pagan to the Christian faith. “But where are my comrades — the 
Fenians ?” demanded Ossian, and Saint Patrick explained to him that they 
had been Pagans and had gone to Hell to be whipped with burning wires 
by the demons there. 'J’hen Ossian, in the unavailing fury of old 
age, bursts forth : — 

“ Put the staff in my hands ; for I go to the Fenians, O cleric, to chaunt 
The war-songs that roused them of old ; they will rise, making clouds 

^ with their breath, 

Innumerable, singing, exuUant ; the clay underneath them shall pant, 

And demons be broken in pieces, and trampled beneath them in death.” 
Saint Patrick persuades and threatens him to kneel an^ pray, but Ossian 
is adamant : — 

“ I will go to Caolte, and Conan, and Bran, Sgeolen, Lomair, 

And dwell in the house of the fenians, be they in*flames or at feast.” 

This moving ancient story of Ossian, symbolical, as it appears, of tfie 
hard, obstinate survival of l*aganism in the Christian civilizatign pf modern 
Europe, was re- woven into Gaelic verse by a Gaelic poet of the i8th 
century named Michael Corny n, and Yeats's poem is only an expanded 
modern English version of tlie story, with some alterations of the original. 
Yeats's mellifluous verses breathe the very emotional soul, of Celtic 
paganism ; the superhuman beauty of Nfohm is cfescribed with all the 
‘natural magic’ and charm of Celtic poetry : 

“And like a sunset were her lips, 

A stormy sunset on doomed ships ; 

A citron colour gloomed in her hair. 

But down to her feet whitf^esture flowed, 

And^with the glimiperin^crimson glowed 
Of many a figured embroidery ; ” 
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— a magical colour eflFect, not unworthy of Keats ; the ever-lasting joyous 
youthfulness and delicate repose of Paradise are described with melodious 
monotonous languor, e. 

“ — While the dark woods rang* 

And made in all their distant parts, 

With boom of bees in honey marts, 

A rumour of delighted hearts.” 

It is possible to ninjtiply by the score such delicate imaginative 
touches in the Wand€ri 7 i<^s of Usheen in which the poet appears to give 
full play to his intimate (leltic feeling for the magical beauty of Nature. 
A description such as the following of the sad maiden imprisoned in 
a demon's submarine cave seems to distil, as it were, the very soul of 
Celtic poetry : 

“ A maiden with soft eyes like funeral tapers, 

And face that seemed wrought out of moonlit vapours, 

And a sad mouth, that fear made tremulous 
As any ruddy moth, looked down on us. ” 

I have just glanced at some of Yeats’s characteristic Celtic poems 
which I found in tie volume. It is probable that Yeats is not a poet 
of a striking original genius, but is, as William Morris calls himself, 
‘ the idle singer of an empty day. ’ But to one cloyed with the ‘high 
imaginings ’ of a Shakespeare or a Milton, an idle singer breathes a 
refreshing note — the note of a world to understand and realise which 
no severe strain of the intellect may be necQ,ssary. Besides the world 
of ("eltic romance in which V'eats lives and mo^es and has his being 
is very intimately near to us Bengalis — the world of infinite sensibility, 
infinite emotion and infinite mystery. Matthew Arnold quotes approv- 
ingly a brief chaiijcterrsation of the Celts made by Henri Martin in his 
Ilistork de France : “Sentimental — abvays ready to re-act af^ainst the 
despotism of fact ; that is the description a great friend of the ("elt gives 
of him. ” And it is a description which applies with as much fitness 
to the Bengali race. The poetry of^eats therefore, I repeat, must be a 
congenial study to tis, as the poetry of Rabindranath Tagore was to 
'?eats himself. Moreover, we must remember that Yeats is representa- 
tive of a tendency, revival or movement of which linglish poetry has 
not yet H!id*the full fruition. But Charles Squire in the closing passage 
of his volume on Celtic Myth and Legend makes a prophecy which might 
not have come through the Ivory Giftes. “Whether the great edifice 
of the Celtic mythology, ” says he, “ will ever be wholly restored, one can 
at present only speculate. Its colossal fragments are •perhaps too 
deeply buried a^id too widely scattered. But even as it stands ruined, 
it is a mighty quar^ from >#11011 poets yet unborn will hew spiritual 
marble for hou.ses not made with hands. ” 
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DR. JAGADISH CHANDRA BOSE AND HIS DISCO- 
VERIES. 

By Surendra Nath Banerji. M.Ao 

Professor of Chemistry, Rif on College. 

'I'he name of Dr. Bose, I am sure, is now so familiar to almost ever)’- 
one of our students not only in Bengal but also outside it, that scarcely 
any introduction is necessary for the purpose of this article. There is one 
thing, however, which, I am afraid, is not so well-known about this 
celebrated man. Every school-boy now knows well enough that he has 
earned, and very justly too, a world-wide reputation for his discoveries. But 
what are they ? I’robably excepting only a few, most of them have but a 
sort of dreamy notion about his brilliant achievements. Without trying 
to enter into the technical details, I shall try to place before the lay reader 
a brief account of his life-w'ork. 

In every part of the vvorld, where there arc well-equipped laboratories, 
lots of men will be found carrying on researches, week in and week out, 
in one or the other branches of human knowledge, with an amount of 
patience, perseverence and zeal that is simply astonishing and well worth 
imitation by our aspiring scholars. Compared with their number as well 
as the quality and quantity of work done by successive generations of 
European investigators in every department of science, we, in India, have 
indeed very little to boast of yet. Far be it from me to belittle what has 
already been accomplished by the disciples of Drs. Bose and Ray (the 
twin constellations of Indian scientific firmament), as well as by their 
masters, but I am afraid we are very apt to be. carried away before the 
surging flood of personal emotions regardless of all proportion. 

As has been well said, Dr. Bose r/^ally belongs to ‘ a dynasty of 
Scientists, ’ like Newton, Darwin, Faraday, Ijivoisier, Berthellot, Dalton, 
Kelvin, Clerk Maxwell, Hertz and indeed a whole host of them, who have 
discovered great natural laws and started revolutions in human thought. 

Itfdoes^bot fall to the lot of every scientific investigator to make new 
discoveries, but it seems to me that there )fi a peculiar fitness in the fact 
that it should have been reserved for a Hit^pu physicist to herald <{ut the 
crowning glory of a scientific concef>tion which promises to remo ve fer 
good the barrier between the “ living” and the so-called “dead ” in o', ganic 
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matter and which “ includes in one magnificent sweep the dust beneath 
our feet, the protoplasmic ooze floating on a stagnant pool and man 
himself. The synthetic mind of the Aryan Rishis in the hoary past had 
long preached the unity of all matter, living or nqp-living, ” but it was a 
hidden mystery ; at any rate it was not demonstrable before the researches 
of Dr. Bose. 

Now the first investigation of Dr. Bose, carried out in the days when 
wireless telegraphy was stilVa dream and when Marconi was just beginning 
to make his famous experiments, proved beyond doubt that inorganic 
matter was not really “ dead. ** The mathematical reasonings of Clerk 
Maxwell proved that “ light waves ” were merely “ visible electric waves, ” 
and Hertz succeeded in showing that certain electric waves could be 
generated in ether which would become “ invisible light waves. These 
“ Hertzian waves ” (for such were they named) could only be detected by 
a “ co-hearer ” which is really a sort of an artificial eye and consists 
simply of a glass tube filled with iron particles, which, when struck by 
those electric waves,* used to be inexplicably strained and charged with 
power of conducting electricity until the glass-tube containing the iron 
particles had been tapped. 

In trying* to explain this strained condition of the iron particles, 
Dr. Bose discovered that they were really fatigued ^under the electric 
strain, and in order to revive them an external stimulus (a tap, for instance) 
was necessary. He next went on to study the effects of ice, poison, 
narcotics, blows Snd rest upon metals and found that while freezing had 
the effect of making the metals torpid like the ice-cold muscles, poisons 
and narcotics could deaden them and ceaseless blows could tire them out, 
similarly the ability t» revive followed ftst and other methods of cure. 
tRus after patient and careful experiments Dr. Bose succeeded in 
breaking ^own the barrier between organic and inorganic matter. 

Then reasoned Dr. Bose within himself: If the so-called dead 
matter was so dramatically responsive^ to external stimulus, what may 
not be expected of organic matter ? He, therefore, set jjimself to the 
task of finding^out the relation of metal to plant and of plant to animal. 
Now he had to encounter %nd overcome a serious difficulty. He had 
first of all to invent a new instrument of unprecedented sensitiveness 
before he could hope to record the impressions of the outer world on 
mute vegetation. His ‘resonant recorder* consists of a fine silk thread 
running from a plant-leaf to a small lever supported «n j^elled 
bearings ; from the middle ^f the lever a thin wire extends vertically 
down\firds and the wire is be^at right angles, so tlj^t Jis sharpened tip 
^ jdst t^cbes a smoked-glass plate Vbich can lowered by means of 
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a clock-woVk arrangement at a uniform rate. This tip is called a writer 
or pencil and this writer can be made to vibrate at a certain rate by 
means of an electric magnet. This writer produces dots on the 
smoked glass-plate and^ each dot marks a certain interval of time — 
say, one-hundredth section or one-fiftieth section or indeed any other 
interval of time you please. 

Now to work the instrument let us give an electric shock to the 
leaf of a mimosa and start the appara^Lus simultaneously. The smoked 
glass-plate falls and the writer traces a curious dotted line on the plate 
as the leaf suddenly becomes excited and pulls the lever by means 
of the silken thread. The dots that compose the line will show the 
interval of time the plant began to respond to the electric shock and 
the general character of the curve will indicate how profound was the 
effect of the sudden excitement. 

Thus Dr. Bose proved beyond doubt that the popular classification 
of plants into “ sensitive ” and insensitive ” was wrong and that all 
plants are really sensitive to external stimuli. What is still more 
interesting to note is the fact that a plant when intoxicated by the 
vapour of alcohol behaves almost like a drunken man. Similarly 
experiments go to show the nature and character of the responses of 
a plant to gases, Jiquids and drugs. For instance, ozone excites ; 
coal-gas depresses ; ether and chloroform stupefy ; sulphuretted 
hydrogen, nitric oxide and sulphur dioxide wili poison and kill a 
plant. 

Professor Wilhelm Pfeffer of Leipzig University and Dr. Haber- 
landt of Berlin University had long before concluded that the mimosa 
was nerveless, and tried to explain its physiological action by a 
mechanical theory. This eastern dreamer of dreams by heredity, Dr. 
Bose, however, succeeded in showing that the conclusions /)f the two 
above-named savants were entirely wrong and that plants really have 
nerves and that they varied in their nervousness also. Dr. Bose also 
showed that plants transmitted a shock more quickly when warm than 
when they were chilled, and in about five minutes all nervous impulse 
in a plant can be abolished by dropping a solution of potassium cy- 
anide (one of the deadliest poisons) upon it. He has also shown, 
by his wonderful experiments, that in a human being a nervous impulse 
travels at t;}ie rate of no feet per second whereas in lower animals 
the rafe of a-ansmission is only 2 inches per second ! while under the 
best condition the rate of transmission in ft mimosa was 30 millimeters 
(about 1*2 ft.)v.per second. Further We know from Dr. Bo(e that 
fatigue lowers this velocity and warmth increases it and tll^t the 
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impulse is transmitted in both directions along the nerve and that 
not with uniform speed. 

' Although these researches of Dr. Bose hav^ been highly appreciated 
in Europe and America, it would be very interesting, no doubt, to 
ascertain what views his rival theorists in Germany entertain about his 
life-work. Had tlicre been no European conflagration. Dr. Bose 
himself deliver his message befpre the German savants and the world 
would have been by now in possession of their valuable criticisms. 


THE BASES OF THE FINE ARTS II. 

By Mukunda Kishore Chakraverty, M.A.. 

Professor of English Literature^ Ripon College^ 

Now that ‘we have examined the material elements of the Fine Arts, 
let us examine the idealistic elements also. Atl >vorks of art are in a 
sense symbolic in as much as they address thems^ves to our mind at 
the same time that the)^ appeal to our senses. Thus there are two sides 
to every work of a»t — the mental side and the sensuous side. 

In architecture the artist appeals mainly to our sense of sight and 
delights it, but he does not stop there. He appeals also to our imagina- 
tion through the t(j)tality of the effect which a particular piece of archi- 
tetture produces on our mind. As in Gothic cathedrals the high 
pinnacles and lofty spires convey a sense of the aspiration of the soul 
for eternaf life or in Mahomedan mosques the vastness of the domes 
and arches produces a sense of immensity in our minds which harmonises 
so well with the devotional spirit of the worshippers. 

In sculpture the mental aspect of the real is far more prominent 
than in arcliitectuft, for the sculptor endows his figures with the sem- 
blance of life and all its attributes as far as can be perceived by the 
eye, except motion. In painting the mental aspect of the real is 
even greater than in sculpture, for whatever be the subject of a picture 
it is the painter's idea of the event or scene that is represented, not 
the external details of the actual event or scene. The painter does 
not merely copy or imitate ^e details of events as they actually 
*«J)apperf in life, or scenes as they actually exist ii¥ nature, but he idealises 
in the^ct of^ representing his mental aspect of them. 
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The work of all artists consists in imitating Nature, yet with 
this important reservation — that they idealise by their imagination 
what they actually percuve by their senses. Here lies the significance 
of artistic truth as distinguished from scientific truth. Scientific truth 
concerns itself with what actually is or has been ; whereas artistic truth 
enquires into what can be and what should be, if the essential were 
freed from the trammels of the accidental atid allowed to develop on 
its own lines. It is for this reason that the painter, as indeed ail 
artists, interprets and selects, so as tq. appeal most powerfully to the mind 
of the spectator. 

The mental aspect of the realities represented by music is very signi- 
ficant. The chief characteristic of music, considered apart from the words 
of the music, is its extreme vagueness and indefiniteness. But this vague- 
ness is full of suggestiveness, and it is this vagueness again that constitutes 
the chief value of music, for it pre-supposes no knowledge of anything on 
the part of the hearer, but appeals to the elemental feelings of the univer- 
sal soul of man. This is the reason why music appeals at once to the 
learned and the ignorant, to the civilized and the savage, to the grown-up 
man as to the child. The appeal of music is singular : sounds do not 
and cannot repre/ient forms of realities, however skilful the musician may 
be, but sounds can produce in our soul the feelings which would arise in 
us in the presence of an actual event, such a., a tempest, a battle, a 
funeral procession and so on. 

Lastly Poetry, which of all arts has the narrowest material basis. If 
we neglect the element of sound contained in metre, rhyme etc., poetry 
will appeal straight to our minS by means of its i/ord-symbols. It does 
not depend on any of our senses for its effect except so far as we perceive 
the word-symbols through our eyes or ears. In poetry it is^the mental 
aspect of the facts of life and the scenes of external nature which are 
represented. Poetry speaks directly to our mind, for while the painter or 
sculptor has to impart an animation and an intellectual significance to 
their respective materials before they can employ tbem, to represent 
ideas, the poet has ideas ready to hand in the shape of words which he 
has simply to use as his rough material, so that it might almost be said that 
the art of the poet begins where the art of the painter or sculptor ends. 

Thu!h we see that the poet is the least dependent of all artists and 
his *medi'bm, viz., language, is most powerful to affect the imagination. 
Though he is limited here and there by Ahe very conditions of his art, 
yet the poet's a^phere of creation is thermost unbounded, and iteis poetry 
which wields and has wielded the greatest influence upon the lifeW irten<. 
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‘PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND THE OBJECTIVE 
WORLD’— A REVIEW. 

By Pramatha Nath Mukerjee. M.A.» 

Professor of Philosophy^ Ripon College, 

Piincipal Ramendragundar begins where modern Philosophy has 
definitely made up its mind to begin — ICxpeiience. He takes as the 
text of his paper a passage from Bain in which that careful thinker seeks 
to indicate, ^in conformity with his Creed of empiricism, the bounding line 
between the subjective order and the objective. All that is given to me 
is experience : how then shall I hedge round a portion of this experience 
as peculiarly my own, as my subjective possession, and regard the rest as 
common public property — the objective world ? How* shall I know an 
within as distinguished from a beyond in the midst of the gfoen ? Do I 
really move out of tne when I believe in a beyond vaster than me and 
containing me ? No, of course. Yet I do appear to move out of me 
in a manner : I think of a limit within which the self is exhausted and 
beyond which a Not-Self extends, a limit where the seifs in-door exclu- 
siveness ends and participation in a common out-door life begins. If I 
challenge the self : Arc you really exhausted at ^hat limit or at any 
limit ? Is not the objective order actually a part of your own tota- 
lity of expericnoe ? The self is of course ready with its answer : I am 
an experience to which no actual bounds whatever can be set. Never- 
theless the self thinks of a limit of its individuality : wdicre it is exhau- 
ted as self, as ai^ exclusive centre, •and beyond which it lives a life in 
common with other co-ordinate centres or subjects. It is a limit set up 
in representation, in the conceptual treatment, of life. It is the limit 
which sefmrates the subjective order from the objective. 

Thus certain kinds of experience, such as feelings of pleasure and 
pain, ideas and fancies, organic sensations, and so on, are habitually 
placed on one side of the limit and other kinds of scns&tion such as 
sights, sounds, ttJbcljes, and so on, are habitually placed on the other side : 
the former are my exclusive possessions, the latter I must share with yoiis 
and hds, A brain-fag is a feeling that I alone feel ; but the pole-star is 
an object, or the European War is an event that I cannot jealously keep 
to myself. Others may feel a brain-fag ; but we do not participate , in this 
feeling in the same way as when we are observing the pole-stal or following 
with mterest the developmenht of the War, Others may feel all that I 
.Jefel if me ; but others must feel onl)»a fraction, ^ crtSs-section, of what 
I totjilly fefl, Conversely, I must feel only a fraction, a cross-section of 
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what you or other centres totally feel. Hence to use a figurative concep- 
tion introduced by Principal Trivedi himself ; If I represent my total 
experience by a circje and you yours by another circle, then the 
two circles do intersect each other ; the part that is common to both the 
circles may be regarded as an objective order as between you and me ; 
the non-coinciding portions are our subjective experiences respectively ; 
these latter make our in-door lives. Thf objective order as betw'een you 
and me neans that my given partially agrees with yours attd habitually. 
A fancy may take possession of our minds simultaneously ; nevertheless 
it is an element of experience that we are not disposed to objectify, 
share as public property. We have accidentally agreed and not habi- 
tually ; it is a correspondence that may^ or even does^ exist but not must. 
We are indeed startled at the accidental coincidence of our respective 
fancies and may perhaps be inclined to venture upon an explanation of 
this curious relationship, but neither the start of surprise nor the impulse 
to search for a joint oetiology renders a fancy into a \act. I have a fancy 
and you another, and we have chanced to agree ; but we do not habitually 
agree \ other normal subjects do not agree. Hence a fancy is kept to 
myself in spite of the agreement ; it is not the sort ofagreement that 
would induce me to open *the flood-gates of my jealous subjectivity. 

Objectification may , therefore be conceived as the sense of agree- 
ment, partial yet normal, in the experiences of n\any co-ordinal centres. 
Principal Trivedi has himself drawn upon an exceedingly happy analogy, 
viz.^ that of intersecting circles. By conceiving the subjects as centres 
I am bringing out the implications of that analogy. He has the consent 
of official Philosophy in making that requisition, and«.l do not lack it in 
making the extension of the analogy as 1 do ; modem Philosophy, especi&lly 
that inspired by Bergson, shows no particular dread of physical^ analogies. 
With proper halters they are not only perfectly safe but magnificently 
useful. Nevertheless I have perhaps presented the case in a somewhat 
forbidding garb : I hope Principal Trivedi an^ our readers will pardon 
me for this sin of technical extravagance which has con^e out even in 
such a gentle function as the summing ^p and review of a transparently 
lucid and easily popular paper. Perhaps the ghost of an old-w'orld, 
scholastic commentator has lived in my brain to betray me into these 
little technical vagaries. The distinction, however, between the subjective 
order * and ^tbe objective as pointed out by Bain and adopted by Principal 
Trivedi is * a commonplace one, notwithstanding all recondite present- 
ation. It is no jisg mystifying it. But \/^^at is a commonplace in practi- 
cal living is often the prbblem par elecellence in the theory of life : We* ase^ 
slqfW to seh the theory of what we practise. So that we are gratieful to 
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Principal Trivedi for his statement of the distinction which is marked by 
the same depth and clearness of conception as have made his writings such 
a treasured possession with us. 

As we have stated, the objective world is a practical and normal com- 
promise in the experiences of many centres. Principal Trivedi has 
subjected this conception to a penetrating analysis and this he does in a 
way so as to open up before our eyes alluring vistas of new suggestions 
and stimulate some of the (fecpest*curiosities of our nature in their pursuit. 
We shall follow him in the main walks of this interesting borderland 
between Science and Philosophy as . delineated by him. First, are we 
(]uite sure that it is really a transaction and compromise among many 
centres ? Our writer would represent the experiences of different indivi- 
duals by a number of intersecting circles, and the objective order by the 
portion which is common to all. But is he upon quite sure grounds while 
he thus presses a convenient figure into his service ? P'igures are often 
convenient but more^often treacherous ; but a master like Principal Trevedi 
needs hardly to be reminded of this. But what about the reality of the 
multiple mes or ego’s which he has thus symbolised ? He adapts the word 
prdtibhdsika^ culled from vedanta, to a somewhat extended sense to mean 
the totality of an individual’s experience ; it is jvhat a person is actually 
aware of : it is the individual’s universe. He himself employs the term 
* phenomenal ’ as its English equivalent and this will do perhaps ; but can 
we really have a many of such worlds ? Have >ve not rather many worlds 
within one all-inclusive world — the totality of experience ? I merely raise 
the point \ and we shall await with interest Principal Trivedi’s focussing 
of thought upon it. Perhaps we already can, in a manner, feel his 
philosophical pulse in^his preliminary and tentative essay at laying the 
groundwork of a system ; but we would rather wait for fuller light than 
feel our we^ precariously in such metaphysial twilight as has already 
appeared in this tentative construction. 

He uses the word, bydbahdrika^ to mean the common element of all 
the intersecting spheres of individual experience : his English word is 
‘ pragmatic. *. Possjbly the many intersecting spheres are themselves 
pragmatic worlds evdlved out Of the given stuff of experience by the 
operation of a law that can be definitely enunciated. The common 
portion of many intersecting spheres really implies perhaps pragmatism 
within pragmatism — pragmatic selves evolving by their mutual .agreement 
a doubly pragmatic objective world. But here also we shou^ leave our 
writer to develop this fruitful ideji for himself. I hope a passing allusion 
to Cliff(|^d may be tolerated. The ^ mind-stuff ^of *^ifR>rd may be 
^ntn^arded or retained in a possible shape; but m any case his c^bo^on 
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of the triangular polarity (if I may put it thus) of subjective, ejective and 
objective facts is based on a thoroughly solid rock : should not Principal 
Trivedi also develop his system of prdtihhdsika and bydbahdrika worlds 
upon a basis of Fact-Stuff which neither of the two words adequately 
expresses, for, the latter being clearly wide of the mark, the former bears 
within itself a reference (as the particle prati will show) to a centre or self, 
and thus fails to possess the entire, uncircumscribed Fact in its grip ? 
The Real can submit to no reference eiiher to me or not — me^ and must 
not be compromised by any limiting definition. Should he not draw upon 
Vedanta again and adapt the term pdramdrthika to his purposes ? Of 
course he w'ould be infusing new blood into old conceptionj in making 
such adaptation of the terms ; for in Vedanta these terms bear apparently, 
though not materially, different meanings. But provided there is no 
essential discontinuity or revision in presentation, we shall be happy to 
see old Vedanta rejuvenated : the old should at least renew itself if it 
must not give place to the new. 

Now, the objective world is a habitual and partial agreement of the 
phenomenal worlds, each referred to an individual. The two under-lying 
ideas of this view are : (i) How do the phenomenal w^orlds come to agree 
at all ? (2) To what extent do they agree ? The former question will fling 
us into the heart 0/ a controversy between Pragmatism and New Realism 
which gives to the recent pages of the Mind a certain degree of warmth. 
Principal Trivedi is frankly a pragmatist in these preliminary constructions 
at least ; but here he chooses not to press the matter sufficiently far into 
the heart of metaphysics. You and I come to agree habitually and 
partially between ourselves because we could not practically live were 
there no such agreement. Given the problem of a plurality of co-ordinate 
centres or individuals having somehow to keep house together, the 
solution by habitual agreement is of course the only possible solution. 
The further question will remain as to what precisely do a plurality of 
co-ordinate centres imply and presuppose and what precisely does a life 
in common mean and require : this perhaps is the ultimatum which 
Realism, old or new, flings in our face. But in his tentative constructions 
Principal Trivedi has apparently not chosen to work under the shadow 
of this ultimatum. He assumes a many of individuals and also the pos- 
sibility and necessity of a life in common or co-operation : he shmvs that 
from the%e data partial and habitual agreement among individuals in- 
evitably i^dlows. He conceives of course the process of objectification 
as an ejection of the ^common element’ of the individual’s experience or 
prdtihhdsika worjd-; but by such conception, which, by the bye is pro- 
.minent in such scientific writers as Clifford and Ronianes, suDjecttti»m 
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is not proved to the hilt and realism refuted to a finish. Were we justi- 
fied in saying in our previous article that he is a pragmatist with a reser- 
vation ? The fact of agreement, partial but habitual, he seeks to explain 
by the exigencies of the ‘struggle for existence afid survival of the fittest.' 
Now, even struggle is a sort of co-opeiation, and co-operation is a sort 
of agreement ; fittest again is the superlative degree of fit and fitter^ which 
pre-supposcs an agreement of fitness. Hence Darwinism is a statement, 
if not an explanation, of the common life and existence that we have 
agreed upon. But is not Principal Trivedi a Darwinian under a protest ? 
We shall see. {To be continued), • 


THE FUNCTION OF POETRY. 

By Someswar Mukerji, M.A*. 

Professor of English Literature^ Ripon College, 

Aristotle in his Poetics gives a rough and ready definition of poetry 
as an imitation of nature. By nature is meant the totality of appearances 
which reach us, which are made known to us primarily through the 
senses. It includes tlt|3 whole material universe, — life and its vast surround- 
ings. Now let •us examine Aristotle's dictum, Aristotle does not take 
the modern or the Romantic view of poetry. He does not seek to find here 

“ That light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration an^ the poet's dream. ” 

He simply defines poetry as an imitative art. He attributes the 
genesis •of* poetry not to any divine impulse but to those imitative 
instincts of man which are exhibited from earliest childhood. Poetry 
then is imitation and, according to th^s theory, the merit of a good poem 
would be the same ’as the merit of a good photograph, — exact and 
mechanioal it;semblance. Now the question arises — Is poetry the exact 
photographic representation^f life and nature ? Most certainly, not ; for 
then it would be a mere narration of facts which may be well described in 
plain prose. Evidently this definition is too wide. We find imitation from 
nature in other branches of literature as well. In the novels of a realist 
like Zola or in works like * Wuthering Heights ' or ‘ Jane Effe ' by Char- 
lotte Bronte, we get absolutely all that Aristotle requires of a poem. 

^ |Plato, on the other hand, jjolds quite^ thwx)ntrary view. The 
PhcBdrus is obviously devoted to the praise of the inspiration and the 
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divine madness of the follower of the Muses, of the lover, and of the 
philosopher. According to Plato, poets are 

“ Menjendowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine 1 ” 

The Ion is a short dialogue which presents us with the main outline of 
the problem. Ion, the rhapsode, can hold his audience spell-bound, and 
Socrates asserts that he can do this not through knowledge, but through 
inspiration and madness, “ The lover, the lunatic, and the poet are 
of madness all compact,” and the rhapsodist must be either dishonest or 
inspired. 

Poetry no doubt is an imitation of nature, />., a statement in words of 
the facts of nature ; but it is an imitation through the coloured medium 
of the poet’s imagination. “ Poetry is as a prismatic and many-sided 
mirror which collects the brightest rays of human nature and divides and 
reproduces them and touches them with majesty and beauty, and 
multiplies all that it reflects and endows it with the power of propagating 
its like wherever it may fall. ” That poetry never closely resembles life and 
nature may be best verified by an example : — 

“ I put my hat upon my head 
Aud walked into the strand, 

And there I met another man 
Whose bat was in his hand. ” 

This is no poetry. An elegant prose version would have been 
more sweet. Immediately under these lines, let me place one of the 
most justly-admired stanzas of the Babes in the Wood j — 

“These pretty babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down. 

And never more they saw the man. 

Approaching from the town. ” 

Quite independent of the verbal melody, ’though mostly accom- 
panying it, “ there is an atmosphere floating around the poet through 
which he sees everything, an atmosphere '’which sUlmps his utterances 
as poetry. This atmosphere is what we call poetic imagination.” 
We find the presence of nature there ; but when handled by the 
poet and fqrged in the white heat of his imagination, it gets transformed 
and bebom^ a totally new thing. It is the imagination of the poet — the 
*fine frenzy’ which ‘gives (even) to airy nothing, a local habitation 
and a name ’ — ^wbiQh-is the all-important thing in poetry. ^ 

“ A poft,” says, Dryden “ is a maker as the name signifies and that 
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he who cannot make, invent, has the name for nothing.” Imagination 
is this creative agent. 

. Shelley regards poetry as the natural voice of our deepest insight 
into the ideas with which philosophy concerns itself. Poetry was to 
him anything but a plaything, even the divine plaything that it was to 
Hiene. To Shelley it was the voice of a religion, an instrument which 
responded to the eterniU verities, making harmony for the dull ear of 
man out of all apparent discords. “A poem,” he cries, “is the very 
image of life expressed in its eternal truths, ” and his Defence of 
Poetry is throughout imbued with a spirit of passionate belief in 
the poet’s transcendent functions. “ Poetry is indeed something divine, ” 
he insists, “ it is at once the centre and circumference of knowledge ; 
it is that which comprehends all science and that to which all science 
must be referred. It is at the same time the root and the blossom 
of all other systems of thoughts ; it is that from which all spring and 
that which adorns* all ; and that which, if blighted, denies the fruit 
and the seed, and withholds from the barren world the nourishment 
and the succession of the scions of the tree of life. It is the perfect 
and the consummate surface and bloom of all things ; it is the odour 
and the colour of the rose to the texture of the •elements which compose 
it, as the form and the splendour of unfaded beahty to the secrets of 
anatomy and corruption. ” 

Poetry embraces the whole range of existence and something more. 
The poet even transcends nature. Sir Philip Sidney in his famous work 
An Apologie for Poetrie writes, “ Nature never set forth the earth in so 
rich a tapestry, as diverse poets have degie, neither with so pleasant rivers, 
fmiitful trees, sweet-smelling flowers, nor whatsoever else may make the 
too much loved earth more lovely. Her world is brazen ; the poets only 
deliver a* golden. ” The one condition of the poet*s work is that the 
object must pass out of the region of jnere dry fact or abstract notion 
into the warm and breathing realm of imagination. “The range of 
poetry is indeed boundless ; whenever the soul comes intoTiiving contact 

with fact afld truth, whenever it realises these with more than common 

• % 

vividness, there arises a thnll of joy, a glow of emotion. And the 
expression of that thing, that joy, is poetry. ” 

Poetry seizes the relation of the outward objects to the soul and 
expresses this; physical science deals with the external object^ alone. 
Poetry has to do with the objects plus the soul of man. Pletry is not 
the representation of the fact, but the representation of the ‘poet’s view 
oLtheiact. as Mr. Pater puts it. To quote h^tthSW Arnold, it is ‘a 
criticism of life.’ 
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The topic of realism as against idealism naturally comes in when we 
discuss the poet’s connection with this universe. Realism is the presenta- 
tion of the natural objects as the artist sees them : as he thinks they are. 
It is the attempt to imitate things as they strike the senses. Idealism is 
the presentation of natural objects as the artist fain would see them : as 
he thinks they strive to be. It is the attempt to imitate things as the 
mind interprets them. 

Realism does not separate itself from the ideal, because the ideal is 
a permanent factor and the most important factor in the reality of life. 
Evolution shows that life is in a state of continual progress, and progress 
from one point to another implies the sense of a better to which our 
being tends ; in other words, it involves idealism. Idealism versus realism 
in the philosophy of Art is similar to subject against object in the 
philosophy of Being. The antagonism is more apparent than real. 
Realism forms the substratum and the indispensible condition of all 
figurative arts. 

In imitation lies the beginning of the artist’s work ; but at the earliest 
attempt to imitate, idealism enters simultaneously with realism. In Art, 
it is not a machine but a mind which imitates, and the mood of the 
imitator, the particular bent of his mind, shapes the matter in his own 
way. Hence all art,' however apparently imitative, is symbolic. A work 
of art is more idealistic or more realistic according to the bent of the 
man’s sympathy with nature. Even the prosaic imitative craftsman adds 
something of bis own imagination to the copy be produces, and is thwarted 
in any attempt to avoid this necessity by the fact that he has only symbols 
to deal with and his individual perceptive faculty to see by. 

Besides this personal colour, there is a universal colour also. The 
world is tending towards idealism. In Art, spirit communicates with 
spirit, the spirit of the artist who imitates nature with the spirit of the 
spectator. 

The artist can not rival Nature by producing anything like her work ; 
but he can ermte something which shall show what Nature strives after. 
“ She has the will, but not the power to realise perfection,” saW Aristotle, 
'rhe mind of man comprehends her effort and, though the skill of man 
can not compete with her in the production of particulars, he is able by 
art to anticipate her desires, and to exhibit an image of what she was 
intendjng: * 

I “That type of perfect in his mind 
Can we in Nature nowhere find.” 

“Reality is tht!r‘"soi^ sound schoolmaster which brings us into^ . a 
sense of the ideal beauty. What the artist can do and what a mechaniod 
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process cannot do is to interpret it, to represent what it sbives to be, 
to help Nature in her effort to effectuate perfection. But such idealism, 
when sound and healthy, is only realism in the intensest phase of vera- 
city, — ^it is truth quintessenced and raised to its highest power.” The 
right blending of the real with the ideal — that is the perfection of Art. 

Aristotle seems to approach the modem idea when he says, “Poetry 
is the province of a genius or a madman,” — for the one can feign and 
the other feels stormy passions. * Shakespeare also takes a rationalistic 
view of the matter when he makes the Fool say that “poetry is feigning,” 
because the poet himself stands aloof and exposes on the board vivid 
kinematograpiiic scenes from human life. In the words of Keats, “A 
poet is the most unpoetical of anything in existence, because he has no 
identity, — he is continually in for and filling some other body.” Poetry 
is an idealised copy of human life, — of character, emotion, action, under 
forms manifest to sense. Poetry then is an imitation of nature, but the 
imagination and the passions are a part of man’s nature. The end and 
use of poetry is to “hold the mirror up to Nature,” as seen through the 
medium of passion and imagination and not divested of that medium 
by means of abstract reason. 

In modern criticism poetry is used to designate a precise literary act. 
“It is the expression in beautiful form and melodious language of the best 
thoughts and noblest emotions which the spectacle of life awakens in the 
finest souls.” Absplute poetry is the concrete and artistic expression of 
the human mind in emotional and rhythmical language. Shelley compares 
the poet to a nightingale who sits in darkness and sings to cheer its own 
solitude with sweet sounds ; his auditors gre like men entranced by the 
metody of an unseen musician, who feel that they are moved and softened, 
yet know not whence or why. 

PoetrjT, R> be entitled to the name, must be artistic in form ; for the 
poet not only teaches but also attracts^ As Sir Philip Sidney says, “He 
doth not only show the way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way 
as will entice any man to enter into it ; and with a taltf forsooth he 
cometh untd ydh, with a tide which holdeth children from play and old 
men from the chimney-corner.’* Hence in poetry nature must he coupled 
with art. Whether a poem be a weak iriban or a storrulk improvised by 
a Halian girl, whether it be an ode by Keats or a tragedy by Sophocles, 
it is equally a work of art. The artist’s command over form may be 
shewn in the peasant-girl’s power of spontaneously rendering in simple 
verse, in her stomelis or rispett^t her emotions through Nature’s symbols ; 
i^jpayt be shewn by Keats in that jierfect fusion ofrall poetic elements 
of which he was such a master, in the manipulation of Ignguage _so 
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beautiful both for form and colour that thought and words seem but one 
blended loveliness ; or it may be shewn by Sophocles in a mastery over 
what in painting is called, ‘composition,’ in the exercise of that .wise 
vision of the artists which, looking before and after, sees the thing of 
beauty as a whole and enables him to grasp the eternal laws of cause 
and effect in art and bend them to his own wizard will. In every case 
indeed form is an essential part of poetry and, although George Sand’s 
saying, “L’art est ime forme,” applies more strictly to the plastic art, its 
application to poetry can hardly be exaggerated. Goethe and many 
others with him hold that, without the power of poetic expression, there 
can be no poet. A poet must have the gift of expression, must have 
that plastic power of making the language melodious by using proper 
words in proper places. ‘The functions of the poetical faculty are two- 
fold ; by one it creates new materials of knowledge, power and pleasure ; 
by the other it engenders in the mind a desire to reproduce and arrange 
them according to a certain rhythm and order vhich may be called 
the beautiful and the good.” 

But there are others who hold the opposite view. I'hey waive 
the distinction altogether, and in their opinion, Art becomes merged 
in Nature. This idea is set forth by Sir Thomas Browne in his JReiigw 
Medici^ where he declares that “All things are artificial ; for Nature is 
the art of God.” Socrates in the Ion argues that poets attain to excellence, 
not through the rules of any art, but they utter their Ijeautiful melodies of 
verse in a state of inspiration and, as it were, possessed by a spirit not their 
own. “ Thus,” he adds, “ the composers of lyrical poetry create those 
admired songs of theirs in a stat% of divine insanity, like the Corybantes, 
who lose all control over their reason in the enthusiasm of the sacred 
dance ; and during this supernatural possession are excited to the rhythm 
and harmony which they communicate to men. . . : For the 

souls of the poets, as poets tell us, have this peculiar ministration in the 
world. They tell us that these souls, flying like bees from flower to 
flower, and wandering over the gardens and the meadows and the honey- 
flowing fountain of the Muses, return to us laden wi4h Vhe^sweetness of 
melody \ and arrayed as they are in thd plumes of rapid imagination, 
they speak truth. For a poet is indeed a thing ethereally light-winged 
and sacred, nor can he compose anything worth calling poetry until he 
becomes inspired and as it were, mad, or whilst any reason remains in 
him.’^ Aa^Sbelley puts it : — 

“ Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 

Sut feeds on the ferial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thoughts' wildernesses* 
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He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom^ 

Nor heed nor see, what things they be ; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings jof immortality ! ” 

Wordsworth, the poct priest 01 English Platonism, holds that poetry 
is possible without poetic expression ; 

• “ Many are the poets that are sown 

By nature ; men endowed with highest gifts 
The vision and the faculty divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. ” 

Prof. Shairp is of opinion that the poet, instead of adopting the 
approved diction of ^oets or coining tropes and images of his own, can 
not do better than adopt the language of genuine emotion as it comes 
warm from the lips of suffering men and women. 

But this Platonism of the Renaissance was largely a counterblast to 
Aristotelianism and the classical doctrine of poetry; and exaggerated 
emphasis has been given to the differences without drawing attention to 
iheir general dependence in poetry ; — the impossibility of a separate 
existence of matter Q:om Ibrm, of imagination from art, of the so-called real 
outer world from the so-called unreal mental world. 

'Fhe aspect of nature with which poetry has more immediately to do 
is beauty. Beauty is ^that strange and wonderful entity with which all 
cre^ion is clothed as with a garment. The poet is the man to whom is 
given the eye that sees this more instinctively, the heart that feels it more 
intensely, tlfan*other men do, and who has the power to express it and bring 
it home to his fellow-men. As Shelley sjys, “Poetry is the mirror which 
makes beautiful that which is distorted.” “Now this beauty is something 
indefinable, something whfeh docs not exist by itself, which p*re-supposes 
certain qualifies* iif the external world, which when apprehended by the 
soul through its aesthetic and imaginative faculties, results in the perception 
of what we call beauty. Therefore, beauty is neither wholly without us, 
nor wholly within us, — it is a product resulting from the meeting of certain 
qualities of the outward world with a sensitive and imaginative sbul.” « 

As the poet’s mission is to uplift humanity, he avoids the sordid and the 
base. He looks only to the aesthetic side of nature, for to him “a thing 
of Jl^uti^is a joy for ever.” It ennobles human injtincfe and, if the aim 
• of life be the realisation of truth, we must worship beauty, for “Beauty v> 
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Truth, Truth Beauty, — That is all we know on earthand all we need to know.” 
In the Symposium^ we find explained how love is the desire for immorta< 
lity in beauty and how beauty of the soul is greater than beauty of the 
body. The seeker after beauty, beginning with an appreciation of 
beautiful bodies, will consider that the beauty in one body is akin to that 
in another and that therefore the beauty in all bodies is one and the 
same. Thus he proceeds to find out universal beauty in the beauty of 
the soul. Plato reconciled beauty and goodness, the aesthetic and the 
moral sides of life, and this in a great part formed the basis of Shelleyan 
religion. 

For the soul to comprehend all that Nature contains, there must be 
present not only the eye keenly observing and tenderly sensitive to 
natural beauty, but behind this must be a heart feeling and alive to all that 
is most affecting in human life, sentiment and destiny. To a poet, 
‘‘Nature is not a collection of things but an influence, a reflection, a 
counterpart of the drama of his soul.” 


THE DUAL SELF OF MAN. 

By Badarika Nath l^attachaiya. 

Third Year Class, Ripon College. 

Life is a mysterious problem. The grave and deep disquisitions of 
the philosophers and scientists of by-gone centuries have indeed thrown 
light upon its outer cells, but the interior recess is still enveloped in 
‘Cimmerian darkness* — nay, it will perhaps lie for ever unfathomed and 
unexplored. Modem critics too have hinged their criticisms on this 
mystic phenomenon of Life, and have soared high into the etherial 
region with their winged imagination to get a glimpse at it through its veil 
of mysticism. Carlyle and Ruskin would contend over the identity of 
Work and Prayer. Tolstoy would rather haile his son work at the wind- 
mill than snugly recline on an idle sofa, though it be leiss 'than proper for 
a boy of his position. But in this pr&ent discourse we shall keep our- 
selves clear from this philosophic labyrinth, and our bone of contention 
will be the contradictory, dual aspect in which life manifests itself in the 
wojrld. • 

Thl^ dual nature of humanity, as is well known to every student of 
philosophy is the result of a curious conglomeration of two contrary pro- 
epnsities,— of tbd animal self and of the rational self. When the animal self 
. is unbrdled, it smothers the rational self, but when the radonal self is 
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allowed full scope, it tames and subjugates the animal self. Life, in which 
the animal self is paramount, may be called animal life and the opposite 
rational life. Count 'I'olstoy, the Russian saint* classifies this duality of 
life under two categories — the Individual or selfish life, the defining p>ostu- 
late whereof is, ‘I am’, and the Universal or .self-less life, the sole 
connotation of which is, ‘ I love’. 

The realization of the«desircs and aims of a man is the best incentive 
to active efforts, and these desires and aims are the clearest avenues 
of self-revelation. The votaries of ‘lam’, i>., the assertors of egoism, con- 
centrate thwr aims and purposes towards their own selves. The absorb- 
ing interest of their life is that of their own self. Even love on 
their part mirrors forth the callousness of their heart. Wife, children 
and menials arc dear to them in as much as they serve one or other of 
their purposes. True love towards man or God is a dream to them, for 
love in its true import is humble submission to the beloved. One with a 
little insight will clearly discover the dire and dreadful falsity of such a 
position. Death, ‘the inevitable hour,’ appears to them in the shape of 
confusion and despair. For death means the annihilation of this 'muddy 
virtue’ which to them has been the summum honum of life. No hope of 
resurrection or the promise of Empyrean bliss can raise up their drooping 
hearts, and in the final restrospeclion of their own selves, alas ! they are 
undone. • 

But the revei^se is the case with those whose perspective of life is not 
so narrow and ill-defined as that of the egotists. The votaries of the Uni- 
versal or Rational life merge themselves not in the whirlpool of their own 
selfish interests, but are immersed in th^ interests of the world. To them 
life is all love. This cosmoix)litan life is not an unmeaning dissolute 
enjoyment* but a sacrifice offered at the altar of God and Humanity. Their 
knowledge, wealth and power are subservient to the realization of their noble 
ideal. Selfish isolation from the cau.se of Humanity is a perdition to them. 
On them death does not* frown with a grim visage — for, through the dark- 
ness of this/nq^tal bar, their spirit glows with redoubled lustre ^nd sheds 
its genial rays on whatever c<vnes in touch with it. The Rational life 
steers straight across a calm and clear sea, but the animal life, without 
a rudder, without an oar, with the sails blorvn into tatters, founders in a 
tempestuous sea. 
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THE POETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By Upendra Nath Chatterjee, 

Fourth Year C/ass, Ripon College. 

The trend of present-day critirism hesitates between the two spheres 
of Matthew Arnold’s literary work, ppt:try ;^nd criticism. Yet in his 
own day Arnold did not enjoy much reputation as a poet, nor in our day 
can his poetry be said to have much greater fascination. It is now an 
established opinion that his services as a literary critic are of a high order 
and are in themselves capable of enshrining his memory. The canons of 
literary criticism w^hich he enunciated were a direct gain to English 
Literature. His poetry, though belittled on various grounds, is yet stamp- 
ed with Ins massive personality and reflects to a great extent his bitter 
struggle with the conflicting principles, born out of the “ sijiritual anarchy” 
of the nineteenth century. With the changed clanuards and ideals of a 
subsequent generation, Arnold as a critic might be regarded as the ex- 
ponent of an antiquated and old-world fashion, but his poetry will ever be 
valued for mirroring the malady of his age and unfolding the internal strife 
of a man of sweet and tehder sentiments. 

“ Mr. Arnold s poetry in great part is an exquisitely delicate and 
lucid record of a spirit divided against itself. ” His sympathies were 
many and varied and he tried to harmonise and reconcile all his intellec- 
tual conflicts ; but he was ever warring, and perhaps never attained that 
rest and quietude which he envied in less inquisitive spirits. The higher 
demands of soul and intellect jarred with tlie cold and, as he thought, 
base aspirations of his age, and he was, in his inner self, one of those 
“ seekers of light who had troubles writ large on their brows. ” His poetry 
was a conscious revolt against what he himself condemned as ^ British 
Philistinism.’ His poetic vision had been blurred and dimmed by 
constantly brooding over “ the evils, the dullness, the follies, the decay 
and death of the time.” He raised his trenchant spirit against “ the world 
of an aristocracy materialised and null, a middle class purblind and 
hideous, a lower class crude and brutal, ” and this ever-present conscious- 
ness of the decay of high ideals and aims bred that sceptical melancholy 
which imparted to his poems an air of delicate and tender despondency. 
In lys podms, this keen pessimism, though supported by ^n almost stoic 
calmness *and self-control, is the dominant note ; but as his vision became 
clearer and his strife less keen, he saw beyond “the absorbing and 
brutalising influence of the passionate material progress, an apparition of 
intellectual life. ” In an age of ‘ spiritual anarchy ’—an age which has 
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been called the ‘sacculum realislicum, ’ he feels all the passionate yearning 
for spiritual faith. Yet, before the 

“ strange disease of modern life, 

With its sick hurry, its divided aiii;^s, 

Its heads overtaxed, its fxalsied heart," 
he cannot rise supreme and can hardly preserve his individual identity. 
He loses himself in this vast abyss by intermittent efforts to sound its 
vulnerable depths, and \hc last solace that he gained in his struggle after 
“sweetness and light ** was that the finest sensibilities of a poet and the 
loftiest aspirations of a spiritual^ seer were made compatible with the 
decaying f Aidenries of the time, and were at least made so by Goethe. 
He found in Goethe “ a complete, heroic, modern man/^ The fever of 
a deep unrest which shook his inner self, led him earnestly to listen to a 
voice which preached, “ Live resolutely a complete Iruman life, in what 
is good and beautiful, in the whole rff things.*' He was at first puzzled 
to think how it ^vas possible, but the jiersistent despondency, rooted as 
it was, gave way to a calmness and a serenity wliich went a long way 
trnvards attaining the libeity of true spiritual manhood. He preached for 
“sweetness apd light” ; he attained a delicate and tender calmness and his 
|)Octry is pervaded with the tranquil serenity of an evening sky, “wdth 
something of the coolness of falling >vaters, something of the music of 
rustling trees.” 

Like Wordsworth, liis nearest spiritual master, he had formulated 
some not very insignificant theories about peotry, and, like Words- 
worth too, he could not kec[) within the limits of his own canons. His 
dictum of “ high seriousness ” of “ poetic truth and “ poetic beauty ” can 
gnly be partially a]if>lied to his own poltry. He was too logical a cham- 
pion and too scrupulous a follower of the old classics. His academic 
reniinisGcnges had fastened too strong a root to be altogether separated 
from his poetic creed ; and his strict adherence to the ideal nursed during 
the days of his classical studies, led him into serious faults — the faults of 
a conscious imitation or revelation. He was, indeed, so close beset by his 
ideals that he o[ten deliberately, and in that way inartistically, struck out a 
'classical’ tone. With a highi seriousness and with the old Aristotelian 
theory too strong in his mind, he put a very severe restraint upon his 
emotions and drifted towards the dull and stiff tones of his models and 
lacked those “ florid and flowing Tennysonian schemes ” which would 
have won for him an imperishable popularity. * • 

It has often been urged against Arnold that he was a conscious imita- 
or of Wordsworth in his reflections on Nature. It must be admitted that 
Wordsworth he turned for the ligTitening of Ifis soul of those doubts and 
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difficulties which lay heavy upon it. He confessed that he was a Words- 
worthian himself and paid the most sincere tribute of worship and grati- 
tude to the memory of the “ seer and prophet.” But he was not a slavish 
imitator; he indignantly rebelled against his master when the latter 
pronounced the most undiscerning criticism on Goethe. Even if his 
contemplation on Nature takes a clear Wordsworthian turn, it is because 
he, like Wordsworth, had found a source of joy and consolation in the 
occult harmony between Man and Nature. But' Arnold lived in an age 
when the ideals of life and immortality, which were fresh and unclouded in 
the days of the elder poet, had grown dim, and he was swayed to and fro 
and restlessly tossed about by the “ casual creeds ” which lived an ephe- 
meral life. His attitude towards Nature is, therefore, a little changed, and 
as Prof. Dowden says, “He turns to Nature for deliverance from the excite- 
ment of his own restless feeling.s, and he sinks into her calm and mild 
depths, and is for a little time at rest : then a touch, a thought, a nameless 
nothing, and the trouble of heart and brain begins anew.” Almost sick 
of the agonising “ mental strife,” with a profoundly keen and poignant 
melancholy welling out of the depths of his heart, he turned wistfully to 
Nature to find in her beauty and serenity the anodyne for his inmost 
struggle. He sought in the calm depths of Nature, as in his mother’s lap, 
the {leace and rest for which he [lantcd : — 

“ Fold closely, O Nature ! 

Thine arms round thy child. 

Ah, calm me ! restore me ! 

And dry up my tears.” 

What struck him most was the contrast between the peace and harmony 
of Nature and the incessant and bitter struggle of human things. He, 
like Goldsmith and Byron, had been painfully convinced of the futility 
and desolation of mortal things, and he, more than they, had found in 
Nature a source of joy and consolation. 

“ Nature is fresh as of old, 

Is lovely : a mortal is dead." „ 

Prof. Saintsbury has said : “His finales, hr perorations arc always bis 
best.” Indeed, he rises to the highest pitch of pathetic beauty in the 
concluding lines of Sokrab and Rustum where the beauty and serenity of 
Nature are touched with a silent pathos in contrast with the clouded 
gloom of mortal destiny. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE PRESENT UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 

By Ramaprasanna Sanyal, 

Fourth Year Class^ Ripon Cohege, 

The Calcutta University of to-day is quite a different thing from what 
it was some six or seven years ago. It has undergone numerous changes, 
some of which are beneficiaj, others detrimental to sound education. The 
authorities of the University, when they introduced these changes, were 
confidently hopeful that they would all prove beneficial, but, as man’s 
expectations often fall short of succesS, some of these changes have pro- 
duced the c^pposile of the most desired results. It will not be the object 
of tliis article to discuss as to whether the authorities were right or wrong 
in disturbing the existing order of things, but only to show that one of 
these changes has not come (]iiite up to the expectations of the majority 
of people interested in University affairs. 

From the Matricfulation to the M.A., the courses of study have 
suffered a good deal of addition and alteration. Formerly it was incum- 
bent upon every Entrance student to read History and Cieography along 
with other subjects, but now while affording great facilities for the study 
of English, the University has hopele.ssly ignored flhe importance of these 
subjects. They have now been made additional subj&ts and a student 
may safely omit them if he finds no interest in them. 

It is indeed desirable that a student who finds no interest in a 
particular subject should not take it up, but should devote his attention 
to other subjects for which he has special aptitude. But there are certain 
subjects which we ca^i by no means afford to omit if we aim at making 
our^lves truly cultured men and not mere degree-holders. Of these 
subjects. History is one of the most important and then it cannot be pro- 
fitably studied without the help of Geography which, therefore, should not 
also be omitted from the Matriculation ^ourse. There are some men who 
hold that a University cannot furnish its alumni with all sorts of knowledge 
and that those who have aVeal thirst for them must acquire them after the 
close of their University career. This is indeed very reasonable, but it 
should always be borne in mind tliat some subjects which are taught by our 
University, cannot be satisfactorily studied without some knowledge of others 
which are closely connected with them. If, for example, we take English 
literature, we readily discover that its connection with History is Very inti- 
mate and that a sound study of the former is impossible without a know- 
ledge of the latter. Politics, again, has no root without History, and in the 
course of^ur study of Politics we have often to grop^ in the dark for want 
^ of a knowlege of History. Formerly English History wai prescribed for the* 
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Entrance Examination, and Grecian and Roman History for the F. A. 
Examination, so that a student who took up Honours in English had not to 
look aghast when he came across a few historical names. 

TJke the Matriculation, the L A. and I. Sc. courses also have 
suffered a good deal of alteration. Besides English, a student had for- 
merly to read Mathematics, Vhysics, Chemistry, Sanskrit, Logic and 
History. Though the range of studies in each of these subjects was not 
so extensive as at the present day, the student, when he came out of the 
University, was not all innocent of the most important subjects that go 
towards making a man a citizen of the world. We have often experienced 
in the course of our business life that for want of an elementary 
knowledge of the sciences we cannot satisfactorily do our everyday duties. 
This is indeed a most lamentable state of things and should by all means 
be got rid of. A University should not aim at making its alumni specialists 
in different branches of knowledge, but at showing them the various ways 
by which to proceed, so that when they arrive at a sufficiently mature stage, 
they may easily strike out new and special paths for them. It may be 
easily conceived how difficult it is for a matriculate to choose his combi- 
nation. He often runs a hazard in choosing his subjects, which in some 
cases blights his future prospects and in others spoils a good deal of his 
useful career. If the choice has to be made after the I. A. course, the risk 
may not perhaps be so great. 

It is well that the University has discouraged taking up Honours in 
more subjects than one, and that it has extended the M.A. course to two 
years, so that a student may have ample scope to devote his attention to 
one subject and specialize in it. But that it has ignored the importance 
of some very useful subjects, is indeed lamentable. It is true that if the 
University has to make some other subjects compulsory in addition to 
those that a student has now to read, the courses of study »Pill be com- 
paratively small, but in that case^the foundation will be solid and lasting. 
The depth of knowledge does not depend so much upon the quantity 
of matter gathered as upon its quality. If we can well assimilate and 
digest what we read, our range of studies may be narrow; but we may then 
have a solid and permanent footing.* Ben Jonson was a vastly learned 
man and Shakespeare a man of “ small I^tin and less Greek.” Yet what 
Ben Jonson with bis vast erudition could not achieve, Shakespeare with his 
little learning could do. We may not all be Shakespeares and Jonsons, but 
we should all have enough time and scope for free and original thinking. 
Honesty is the atmosphere in which ability grows, and when we go into 
the wide world we .find that honest work is in great demand.* But it is 
•almost impossible for a student to have free play of his intellect under the 
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present University system, with its numerous books and vast syllabus. 
It is often urged by the advocates of the present system that it has encour- 
aged research work, but Jire not Jagadishcljjindra, Prafullachandra, 
Dr. Seal and Mr. Trivedi products of the old system ? It would be a happy 
day if our University diminishes the number of books prescribed for its 
aluvifd^ encourages original thinking, and makes arrangements for impart- 
ing moral and spiritual kssons.. That would be the work of a true 
University, of a true Alma Mater. 


THE TRUANT. 

By Saral Kumar Dutta, 

Third Year Class^ Ripon College. 

I have been a truant from my boyhood. I frequently absent myself 
from my class-room fb enjoy a ramble in a happy-go-lucky mood. My 
teachers have tried their best to mend my ways and have at last given 
me up for a stolid dull-headed dizzard. 

Yet I arti not so ready to accept so low an estimate of myself. I 
never regret my vivid hours of truantry. I fullyTcnow I have learnt more 
in the streets and by-lanes, suburbs and meadows, tha*n in the stamp-mill 
of lecture-rooms. Being of a roving spirit I never care to {)ly my books 
hard, exhaust all •energy and begin the world a bankrupt. I think it a 
pity to pore constantly over hooks, turning the back upon the noise and 
bustle of this world of reality. I boast that my slock of knowledge is not 
acquired from mere^ book-reading, for® I have always liked to come in 
to«ch with the matter-of-fact world and my study is not confined to the 
“ dogmatic formularies of the reading class.” 

Even ndw, I can remember with delight how on a May-day, I stole 
out of my class-room, sauntered along streets and passed out of ihe 
city into a glen. I was quite done up with the exertion of my mid-day 
stroll and 1 took my seat on a mossy block of stone and fell into a vein of 
kindly thoughfs. • There was a small brook flowing by, with a soft deli- 
cious murmur, and 1 began to feast my ears on that pretty noise and was 
soon lulled asleep. When I awoke, it was the dewy evening and a little 
bird was singing in a thicket. My mind was so worked up with emotion 
that I felt as if I were completely absorbed into the spirit of the bird. I 
was then in a magic sphere of happiness, quite lost to “the weariness, the 
fever and the fret ** of this work-a-day world and began to see things in 
a ;new^ perspective. Was it not mewe than re;|iding Keats, Shelley or 
Wordsworth ? Was it not true education of Nature ? There*is certaiwly 
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knowledge, arid and dry, to be found in books for which the scholars 
pay so dear ; but it is all round about us in ‘ the open book of Nature ' 
which we can easily acquire at our will. 

Hook-readers will crowd their memory with a huge legion of dogmas 
and phrases, see things through the spectacles of books and become 
speculative men full of theories and principles. But let them appear in 
the practical world, — they arc sure “ to beat Mie air and appear stupid. ” 
Whereas I try to play my part best in the theatre of life, take a share in 
the every-day affairs of man and learn the art of living. Book-men will 
cultivate their minds at a great cost with scanty reward. They will toil 
hard in their academy and leave their study with an owlish demeanour and 
a dyspeptic constitution and pass the prime of their lives in heavy sighs. 
Nay, even the only pleasure of book-reading — the crown of their success — 
is often denied to them. 'I'hey die martyrs to a ^reat cause unrealised. 
But as for myself, I never run such a great risk. I have pursued my 
own hobbies with .satisfaction, learnt to shun dogmas and formulae, but 
tried hard to cultivate common-sense from many and various object lessons. 
The greater part of my life has been spent in the open air and I have 
got ample time to take care of my head and health. And now my 
“enfranchised” brain frisks and curvets at its ease over the flowery 
carpet-ground of this dissertation. ” 

Constant application to books leads to a neglect of many other things. 
Scholars are so bookish and absent-minded that even this crowded world 
with its clamour and din appears but a blank to them. 'I'hey are rather a 
very bad company for the men in the street, whom they look down upon. 
But w»e can not do without these people with whom we are to live, move 
and work. So it is not the less important to bring cheer to the lives of 
these men and “ by being cheerful we sow anonymous benefits on the 
world. ” 

“Frowns are thorns and smiles are blossoms 
Oft for weary feet, 

Do not make the way seem harder 
By a sullen face : 

Smile a little, smile a little, 

Brighten up the space.” 

Readers, I have too long been fussy and attentive. I have been so 
long^ike a‘fish out of water. So I bid adieu with one word more, — that 
too much study is ridiculous since its final effect on the eternal life of the 
great world is almost nil. “Much reading is mere weariness of the flesh, 
and he that increaseth knowledge, increaseth anxiety. ” 
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BOLPUR ANU DAULATPUR. 

By Abani Nath Ray, 

Fourth y^ear ClasSy Eipon College, 

Both the institutions, Santinikefan at Bolpur and Hindu Academy at 
Daulatpur, have gathered around them some interest from the fact that 
each of them has a distinct idcaljin view wliich we do not find elsewhere. 
I had the good luck of being a student of both the institutions. This 
is the possible apology that I have to make for this attempt to describe the 
ideals and methods of tliese two famous academies of our province. 

The Hindu Academy has set forth its aim as being “to give Hindu boys 
a training in their religion and to revive Hindu Learning.” Altogether 
the authorities have an idea of mingling insj)iralion with education, of 
awakening among students a sense of morality, rectitude and devotedness 
to duty as human beings. 

Students of Bofpur arc to go through a regular and wcU-arranged 
system of discipline from day break till a quarter part of the night. At 
4 A.M. a loud gong calls them up fiom their beds at all seasons ; on 
rising they sweep and cleanse their rooms thcmselve.s, take some amount 
of exercise and then go to bathe at the welLs. The dail^ ablution being 
over, they calmly take their .seats under some shady tree or inside the 
room or behind some thipket, and essay to concentrate their minds on 
prayer to the Divine Being. When the solitary individual prayer is over, 
they gather together on the open heath to offer a combined orison to the 
Almighty. One is struck with reverence and reminded of the past days 
of Aryavarta with its ^flpobans and eremhes, as the boys chant the Vedic 
hynf!i in one tuneful orison : — 

fqm fqTTT i ^ 

ftmu ^ ^ ^ r 

Then they are supplied with pure and substantial dishes of sweets 
or fruits for their breakfast, after which they soberly take their seats upon 
small woollen as/ians ynder the ^hade of bakul or sal trees. The teacher 
or mashtiy as he is generally called there, lakes his seat upon a little raised 
masonry pavement. They continue their studies up to lo a.m. after 
which they partake of a very simple dinner. Fish and flesh are forbidden 
dainties. The shortage of nourishment caused by their absence from®the 
menu is amply made up for by a sufficient quantity of ghee and milk. 
Classes are again held at i p.m. till 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Pleasant 
dishes of* Af/rm with curd or loochi appeJse their appetite after the class 
hours. There^are arrangements for football, cricket and tennis. * 
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A similar prayer is conducted in the evening after which the elder 
students read while the younger are entertained with fables and stories 
by their teacher. They finish their supper by lo p.m. and then everyone, 
except a few of the ist class, has to retire to bed. 

I have only tried to give an outline of the duties of every Bolpur 
student from the time when they leave the bed till they return to it at 
night. , 

Daulatpur possesses no such pre-arranged routine of daily work, 
but it affords a slow stimulus to life’s idealistic perfection. Bolpur is a 
school. Daulatpur is a college. Students of Bolpur are compelled to do 
their duties. Those of Daulatpur are ^iven hints as to what is good for 
them and left to themselves for choice. Students of Bolpur are mostly of 
aristocratic families because of the heavy expenses of the place. Those of 
Daulatpur arc mostly poor and the college yields various advantages to 
such students. So the result is that the Bolpur students are generally 
easedoving and assiduously neat and clean. Dilulaipiir students are 
hardy, pains-taking, persevering and resolute. Bolpur is an enchanted 
spot of poetic bliss, consecrated by the presence of the greatest minstrel of 
modern Bengal. Daulatpur is a sort of moral battle-field for poverty and 
perseverance. From a moral point of view the atmosphere of Bolpur may 
be regarded as a little Epicurean— full of sentimentality and imagination. 
The atmosphere of Daulatpur in Diogenic — full of rigidity and gloom. 
Daulatpur produces dry strugglers. Bolpur produces myrtle-crowned 
dreamers. Bolpur is liberal in its religious observances. Daulatpur’s 
religious attitude almost amounts to PharisaLsm. The perfect moral good 
of the country may be secured if these opposite tendencies could be 
yoked harmoniously together. 

In conclusion, I avail myself of this opportunity of paying my homage 
to Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore and Sj. Braja Lai (Ghakravertty, m.a., b.l., 
Vakil, High Court, for the establishment of such important institutions 
which, their defects notwithstanding, are rendering immense service to 
the country. I think I do not exaggerate when, in the words of the 
Editor of The Nation^ I say that “ he (Sir R. N. Tagore) is like the 
Greek philosopher who defined the highest happiness as contemplation 
but did not restrict contemplation to the last years of life or exclude it 
from the common business of the world. ” 
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WORDSWORTH AND NATURE. 

By Kali Ranjan Mukhopadhyaya, 

Fourth Year Class^ Ripott Collei^e, 

Nature has been an inexhaustible store-house of materials to the 
poetically gifted of almost ^11 ages ; in fact in the entire poetic firmament 
there is scarcely any one who has not either exerted himself strenuously 
in culling his choicest materials from Nature around him or who has not 
abandoned jiimself unawares, so to* say, to the contemplation of Beauty — 
the fall of snow-flakes in the still air; the blowing of sleet over a wide sheet 
of water ; the reflections of trees and flowers in a glassy lake ; and “the 
sun set clouds and the delicately emerging stars with their private and 
ineflable glances.’* But though Nature is immutable, yet different poets 
present her in different aspects and interpret her from quite diflerent 
standpoints. It is •in these manifold delineations of one and the same 
Nature that we find the just application of Emerson’s words that “ the 
difference between landscape and landscape is small, but there is great 
difference between beholders.” 

Now, let us dwell on the aspects of Nature which charm Wordsworth 
and let us try to comprehend the reasons why the exponents of Words- 
worth who have spent uiuch critical ink for the true appreciation of the 
poet, are not cofttent to treat his poetical presentation of Nature as 
merely the beautiful and artistic descriptions of natural objects, but reserve 
for him the high eulogy of being the originator of a great movement, — one 
who aimed at the ^mancipation of thef world and of the mind and of the 
vdfiicle of poetry from the bondage of “ fact, opinion, formality and 
tradition.”^ 

Indeed it seems at first extremely puzzling as to how such a eulogy 
might be bestowed on one who knew»not how for many years his poetry 
had not brought him in enough to buy his shoe-string, aed how many 
years the rqyig^’ejs of the day classed his poems with the ‘ Song of 
Sixpence,’ or, at least, with ^he ‘ Babes in the Wood ’ ; but the true ex- 
planation of this anomaly is to be found in the new element which he 

introduced into bis poems as regards man’s view of Nature an element 

which enriched his poems with such a sustained and passing dignity that 
they are the joy and wonder of the reader. • 

But wherein lies the grandeur of this new element ? It lies not in 
his fina descriptions of the physical aspects of Nature, but in his discovery 
of the boul of Nature ■ 
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“ A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rplls through all things ; ” 

in his most generalised conceptions of the natural and spiritual world ; 
and in the happy way in which he established correspondence between 
the seen and the unseen. 

In the simple establishment of a relation be'ween the Natural and the 
Spiritual world, most of his predecessors no doubt succeed but they were 
lacking in the generalisation of this conception of the relation. It was to 
Wordsworth alone that “ Nature is no mere collection of phenomena, but 
he infuses into her least approaches some sense of her mysterious whole. ’ 
With the disappearance of Pope from the poetic horizon we find the 
rise of luminaries like Collins, Thomson, Crabbe, Cow[)er, Burns and 
Scott who appeared with all their paraphernalia to embellish, as it were, 
the phenomena of Nature. They have their “ glowing spirit ” to look on 
Nature ; they have their picturesqueness in delinea'ting the ohjerls of 
Nature ; but it was mere picturc-squeness, — “a reproduction of Nature 
for the mere pleasure of reproducing her, ” and it was merely the side- 
glance which tends to “ use her as an accessory to the expression of 
human love and woe , whereas with Wordsworth, it was not the “spirit 
of admiring observation, ” but the intimaie worship of Nature. 

If we are to agree with Plato, we may safely assert that Wordsworth 
wrote his poems of Nature under the stimulus of the “ divine madness ” — 
a “ [)hilosophy that enters, so to say, unawares to the poet through his art, 
and to the lover through his love, ” and it is this inspiration and 
enthusiasm that enabled Words^v•orth “ to see into the life of things.” 
Other poets also have their inspirations ; but in the case of Wordsworlii, 
the inspiration is singular in the sense that no poet, except IVordsworth, 
perhaps soared so high when the “ inspiration was upon him,” when he 
laboured under the madness — a .madness that altogether turned l)in> 
“ bereft of reason but filled with divinity ; ” and wherever we find the 
play of this inspiration be is unique and unparalleled, and wherever the 
inspiration is lacking, he fails and is as “ weak as is a "breaking wave.” 
Herein we find the explanation why bis ‘ Leech-Gatherer ’ and ‘ Lucy 
Gray ’ are beautiful successes and ‘ The Sailor’s Mother’ is a failure. 
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^*it*rtCT <4^ '«t>rt5^t3i 

f!«W^ '®W?l «i|'^^ I ^1 

^i?‘5f‘n*i.<2rff%-i»1^?r ^iw*! 'sit^-fjiwtfH 

’®T5l c^5i I ‘T^c»itf^9i 'it’T «2j®aij 

'St^tf^ 1^5, =f|«|5t «2J9|CT?( «Jt?l*l ^r?j, ^«fa[ 

fsi#^ ’jfjuil *i5l S(tfi «rtc^ I ^t5t?r 

^^c’ltfe's ^!rt«t^ 'sfRtf*f’tc^ «fts^T^?rtcW5T, sli*l : — 

* • *(?r«t ifW ! ^ 

or<tt^t^ cell i c^ 

«i5tc^ »if3 f%Ttc5=i, ^t^tc*ni =^t 

(influence of Nature) f%»l "tl I 

fsni^ ^itPFtil 

3f® srtfffl '»rrtil 1?^ t5W« ’iffe'® i— '«i1'?it® ^R- 

f5p<lt'*tCT?l ®C*t^ '*I^»I?l ^ 'll 'Q 

-rfe (resjoifte) ^ ^ I C^ *11 ^ C'f-l ^*f?r :?t^S 





•41^ CT, <JJ<I ’CT tB^ ?5 

»lrtl ^lf^<tt*tn (great souls) ^t?-<srff^ 

<ltC^ ^fi«1 '*t5tt«ni C«fW « ^ ?ailf*t ^151 

*itB !ii,— <41^ «rai^ <2ftfi;j *tnrtsS4r«f»i fB»i 

Mlf«^ ^5im r ^#Tt5r siW «ft»rt?5c»ni 4n:«n 'sitsnit 

«4«i*r ^aiCTir 'sj'et^ ot«f 511 ? ?1^ ! 

'»l1"t1 51t^ ? 

B('55t?t *lf^Bni *ItfilOT51 CT 'STtWl^r 

« TO? wtsifi’Fl fwBtc^si, 'er^f^'si uj^t i 

'«it^ni?l c^ «V5t?itn atfl ®itf^ I 

ui^fei <st»t ^6rs *ltin <4»^ « ftfsi <A% sitft Bf%ai <4>?ii*t 

«t"ft5It*lar (certificate) f^»R, ? 

«J^^tt*r^ «4l^t sifTsiBrafU «4|^ <21^^ sicf I— 

-tSF C^I f4r«tCf=l ^ CTtMT I 

Tt^lF (?l ^ ^ ’JIR <4l^t 'SfSt^ «4l^ KH^i 

^^l?{ ff<n *lt®1 5Tl 1 

m 

«ftt^ Bf^aj (?PR I 

'»i«ni-<2iti:«, ^4i5^-;iBC!t, 

fW ^rtc? 

<?I C«fR 511^ »ltsw?l 5B<R I 

«plf5 w 
*ifBHit*t4ir«(i ^r® ^?tBTw 
c»i 5i’i<r«r 

51C? ^ r 

<71^ C<2W ^UfH WS 

=?®CT*i »K^ r 

iBin, 





ijiS 

fV <2t^, fsf ^^1, 'SI^»l I* 

<ii>R CT (?f^ ^ #tft^ *nni la? a ’W 

Ji#, fV ft'tH ^ isWvJfl *iai »rtnm r <5151 

»ra^sro5i «stfl efiiis gr#9 (riddle), ct?? 

art f%^a '8W5 '»ra;’?»t »l^% wf^rtl ai— 

•f^ CT §iri%!i 
#P5 5)1 *ltfil I 

art^ *lt? ^lai *lt< ! ; 

^ ; Iffilif Cff^ 
tpi (TO ^*|a(t^ 'sitsf^ f^«l 
C’tt’fCairs I" 

"'artfTO ''itJSCT, ^ ^ 

'errasi^aji 

^ '»It^« ^V{ * 

ttr*®! C^tait?l 5t%l 

'^TO I (71^ *1^ aitaTtl?!^, 

ait? 'SW, SIC? aitaiflU I* 

(?Tt’«rti a ,aif??t?i sit’d <avv astern ’l.titai’i -afeatftai ^?1? 
’^itl’ni aitsiCT? si^? a c^laisi arc’d ^?t? a ?t*ii '*i^^tf?'5 
?^?tf^, sfiiaKalt^^ ??t?f^fr5 »t^ ai’l'C'R 

W ?Jt, ^?tai awntai^OT r*!^ (JCl? aitaitaTl^i^fapsI a fanrfaW 

ana’ll, ^ ai^t? ir?t5’? »I*x»ltt?^.fi5*r5l?’|a( 

aitft?! ,TO, ^aiai ^?t^ ^ 9l? ai’aft?* 

^Vt?fttoni ’B’Wl aiff •?f»ral C?? (71 aiNt^ Wl (limitation) 

aW^SfC?, aRT a!?l^ ’>|R?I ^ C? <<1^ aitff-^ "an? 

^tsifRr 

aFf? f? arsfWatt? R^odi attt*! 

«tf% »rt^tt« srtiR fur ^♦R ’St?! (Rf? aiR?l •a’ftl 

^inupi affirc* *1!!? I ataftaifi c?ai ♦Hi?« ifil^w 

^Jll^ ^ ^roar “Van ?? aFftrrt 



«ii^ ?[’»fir ’tt^-#t^t*nr 

'»rtfH «(t^*i I 

^ ^ Bf%C^ ftll >lfl5^ -sitfinitf^C^R, 91^ 

’»it^»M^ ^*1^, « "Stg cwf^mi %n» 

«nrttT c^t«f 

'»lW?J ^tC?r JI5»l1 'sitW (?R til’^ '*n^W 
^firal 'BiTf^'i^'sl ^*1 1 

1% ! '5tct?» w ’I wo is*iT«-» 

^?| ! <i\^ iar®t^^^ (influence of the woman) 'StC’l W 

^r?i?rtcs[5i :— 

“^£1^ f^PI 

f’F I . 

ff»lt*l ? ^s-’l®, ’t^ } 

*f?il 'st.f^^t*! 'srtii ’if^i^rt^ I 

fil-St^It^, . 

c^r^c^ff r«p c^ I?® ^ig,«F*fi 'sitfjf i ' 

<«i«f5 r<p '»ii'5i®t*f, '«i%j 

cjf I 

SIC? I 
% 

wfVc^ff 1?=^T r 

«itsrtc?ii c*fc»t 4?' ca% '»itif5i»’^?tOT? <«?«« 

’ifs-®!^! 1 ?f? Tt«PCTfl >2tf^ o ^iwt’t ^\ «rtr^^, «t? 
?? J15I«1 ml's, '^It? SFtfiR'tii atatt? ?tsi? *f«« CT 

?l5l •Itc^, «i<tcw ir5?tc*l ^Itcw '8l3t? C?t? 

?? S»t^ I 

'Si’sn?*! SI?^5 ’rt^si stt^ ^t?1 I— *fwfv 

(lirute-force) ats) O C-^CT? ?1^T*t?l !«1 ?^*I C^*l 



’it’R 5»1, «fsr <5t?»: ^*»: csil 

’VfilflRM ^ ^IRt^ I 

f%C»B, <af'5 *lt^ ^t>rr3I ^ItiTS'hl (execution) 

ar^ 1 '»i*tfaCTa fk»i *r5T, 

^ cflCT^j 'srt^’^'i '8 i(^ «« '■rtwtt’fu 

'jIh c*f<rt^^ fV?K«t ? 

( appi: ) 


I 

f^nSt cw I a*i fV? f^'sW'if ’^f^rstsf ^ot=» 

'<ai*itf5p^ '»Jtsi’«ff^c»rt^ ^*1 1 ^'«til ^»j jtI, 

a>I ^ C’t’I =rt I fefsi '^t^C*T CWl *»ltTt«R ^1 ^ sfl, «fl« '■ItJW'fel 
cAt I ntcaJi i ^rapscaa 

f«f^— ajt^ ^ f^cFRcna 5i« I 

atft ’•Ftc’^ia f«'5a firfll "«tt*tiTt^ 'st^atfH c«lc*i5i i « 

^»ff CT '«it»rf5i '*t«Tt5i 5filP5C5 ffe«l ^ I 

artf^c^ '•»%( f^c*T8 'SR^si^ *ta>rt^ dsc^j^ 

^AF ’■W^ C'StCTU afeltc^ I *1'^ ^1, 'SiMa 

Vffi I <*^ ’Tf'ltsi I 

^ 6ta I • 

*w»r5ta, *1^ ^*|5rta >aitc*fa '■Jt^ta *lla ^ i 

CT ^*t»i csita fsr^ ^CTa ^•rt a^cs 

<ttw I I nt»itrsa <flt 

ft’s*! ^rtsjCT^ wt’P'i ^ca»t I '*il‘Htc*w ^t^l i 

crfF •rt^ •rtV <*if%^-c*it?CT 

^*i ^ it.il (?it**frti ’I’awa <*tt*i ^1 b 

^casr I ^f? ’it’Tfa *j< « »«»! '«tRi i 





<2rc«i^ 5^(1 f^l '»if?»^i 

•It® ’TOJ I '»rt^1 '»rf%5R5T^ »wt5» *ttl I c? c^ 

•anps tT’jj '^^I5srt i ntf^ <iif*j 

JIT® «|Sf« 

^■nn «f9 c’Ptsr <^#5 »n«Rt^ ^sivsi «rtc^ i mira 

irc«jj I »rttcim »i*r5t« 

« '»jT 5^ I ’TRfPi^f «ttc*t^ ’’ff^ ^«n I 

<at*i c^ci^ fe<it»rrCT ^ i ^t% <$1^ 

*i?r^ fjrf^ ^irsSt **K ^51 1 

c»ft*if^ I f^’if® 'srtliRi 'sftn CTt’ff^T 

irtf«nil %tc?5J I >(t5rc=^n 5^^ <a^ ■»rHc’<f?i Bf«ic«r5, 

!?f*ic'»w, I '5tftr5c? I t^tc^a 

cw Bfc»i ®tt*i (?ia c®>if5i 'BrfsjCT 'stPic^ I 

'^V'^rs i5t?tc^ ♦rf’W <p\ >!r5l r?c® *tTf?rc®cf 

5Tl I (^ ^ '»ftC5 I »rf’tll C^fsw-f^^fe 

C^Jl ^*ff^ ^ flW ^*1^ fj?9It^fl m CSllfif OIt*l'«f 

^iT*w '^*1^ I '« *rt»i^ i5<nt 

» «a^ ^ fiififfll i 

^ »R»rfcw ^:<ibrc»ir *[wi »!s?tc^i ^ir 

I <nt ’«Ft^ii?J ^f«r!i I «ii^ i 

ft>«tCT «rtt*ifiai^ ^T^PTti:^ »r?t^ I 

!?5? I ntccfj 

*ti%tir «iw5i 5irt I *1^ <?iMr ’vcw i cf^*i ?nai 

»ppit»»fiw »i^?i SR, Rfw ^fsrar®^ stH^sww si^m f^^mr 

«pf5ft:aiT% I . 

^ »W9i^ Rwrt ^ *ic*j fn I 

^ ^ Tf«f ^f»wi '?*r ^ I «j^ sijfvit® if'St 

^ll^««^>rfir smnjww^ *m3R l ^ 5R^*J?WIC«R sTC^H I 
«Ww l5K«ni ^ ii'Str® *ft«ii ^ I «fitf 

Sfl ‘IRSJ 

RWI CfWl ^ I 







'sit’Trt ntn srt ^«f « 

c^ ^wl ^ 

OTf<tC^ ’tIC’I 3^1 «(t3lti^ 

^Ffsiw (?i«tt^ ««tl c*T srrf^w I 
* • * * 

*rt^ CT SR 

'Sff^ fsiCS^W-?! 

3?l 15tfR Bfiir® !" 

Rt*t3!ti:^ ^fsi^l, fsiWt ^sn RW’F sfsRil ?R | §:^»J 

^«tl, ?tf»t, *tcani ’tR, ^CPR »lN ^t5» ’Tt’R I 

RSJ^ 'QtsRl Rt*Is»ttR RRRR 1 f?tfltC^ I 

“09 #tt*t f W3I Rtl5, 

C5t:!9« RtWtCR CT <tt5> RtCf , 

■tRw •(trai Of Ri«i Rt^Pf 3rtg5 

RiF*l ^?IC*1 ^fir® fRi9W . 

(T\t ‘5|C!5r^ "BiRR Rt^l, 

Cf[ Rt’lti:'® 3lt5l, 

(j\ 'Bit^ wtHtii 5(5w cfwcf fim - 

RRt2l srwtcn RtJlTt^ CR ’Itcil «ffsi05 f’ 

<a^sf®^ »j#Ftc«i Rff® I •aR’^r? cflOT ire^ 

Rft 3It5|^ WZM Rtfs’ll m< l?5r 

^RSl Rt*Rt^ C'SR « OT«^tt Rf^ 'TSf’l I 

Rt^Rtc^ 

^3K9R RRRR *ra j fRftf^ral 

»!fr< 'SrffR, Rt*RT® 
r^sr-rW®,- %Rtf*ntt, Riftm, 
rH®i, Rfirn, f^f^«i, 

Jreft'lll RtWtCR ’ISHR 
(StJJtf^ 5W ^ »r*I« fWtCR I. 

♦ ♦ • ♦ 



■ a fc 




CT^ttR «ltCf ; 

5»^ C»lt^1»WS ^ ?t^ Tpl 

f^*ttJTr?l «f*I ,“— 

’If ^ %(^ji 1 . f^- 

>lto f5^»«5{ ’Pftr® I C^ ‘flSR 5:c«f ^If5 

^tfi^ *ttOJ ? C^ «il*R <s»tc*l ?tf^ 5lf>(r5 ♦ftc^l ? 

4^jitaf Jiff'S Wi«l 5f»rcs ntcfJi i ^ftcs^ 

?(«f, Tf ’iK^'Sl I 

tsfl ^ fjlfet^ »Tt«( 

*tts» *pf®i ntar fc^ 

'Sftsw S!^ C2lt:« r 

ffWtff '»rttf <2f^t*WtJi I «a^tat 

,«itani 3tf*l *tTw I ^ ^?R*t C’tt’li? 

ff'5^ »lt3f l '«l«fT*^ '*?’!8C?l^ fif'?^ Ttcsi^ C’tt’lJl f^'hf ff 

<?i I tftc’f to cMw CT ^it’t ^to ffl I 

<»tw^ Jif'f I toiT 'ftffn ^’itfttJi ^twnf 

'^< ♦ift’Ft? Jl*ItC®lT55ltf ff sill ’ajt 

«tft^ CjjMl f^T^ I JTSJ^t^l <21«f*l C>iff JIR5^- 

ffem ^c^f5»! ^«t5i «it^ f’mff’ti ^i^it?re«n( ^*1 

JTs ^«r« ^fl ^[^’fT I *rrjR Jif^ "Sif jpw 

tosfsii I »w^ '5tw cffto ntsi i <aM«n 

ctMi «tF»^ %*t»iffi ^w( 5if»«i «fli« f^nrt ^ftc^ *ilW5i i 

•sM^ CTk^iftti c>iN<ic^ CT ’Tti’u *j<t«r 

^to *iinisi «tf1^i ^ Hwi ttfem <ttcT i 

feii^sni 'stfti w Cf t«rrt ? cw^i^'s ^«»'e 

’fiRl Ttwn^tPni «J7t ^*1 1. jpF»i^ ^&nr-4ttfi ^ 

*rcf 'stfl JTtftCTT, ^itsrt^ ^ 





I 's tfn^ttt I ^c'^r 

'®ftc^t?«l »rt*i1 I WS»ti!r 'BIS9H CBtC'-f 

sitf^at t2t^f% C??f^ st’5«ttfil Cffr^I’ll '=151 I ei'5C5(CX irt^l '5i;|j5 

CBtw CJVl*?dr'3 >2f^t5 i 

Sfts C^sffC^^ 5JC«<I 'irttc*!?! t ^?Rl ®t^- 

«rs? 5i1 ^f^?il *?< »itFn;5ii ^•■g itis si?? 

^raST, f®ffsi^ 5 tcs 'SISI^S ^Iff.l • 2 t=^tff;* I 

»ri;i I '*><si5i 5|^si-fsi'?ti:®g^ si« ^tc®ig C5tc» 

'siTfsi^ll fvrJi 'irisi *i|si I r.il 

««tws? 1 ’Taa'ft ^fei%a i r.a cg"i a-faa ’lifcag ®i 1 « 

gifasitt^ eg C!*\ w, CT i^lfsg gcai enjeii-s ^f^iTstc^g eg i 

^fa ’jiS 'siTi'teaa fafgga 'sfagi? gtga ^lfsa ea "spjgT 

’it'f] gigsTf atfaal atg a’f a?i afaal ataa siaeaa ?^a ^ca i ^fawa 
•®ijfga1 a^fa astega ataa ’{fgai ftal atg i ‘ 2 tff%a gf?^ 
gfasa « asfaa fsga fasT^ ?a ! aag a^fa "BitaQ efgal afg '®«R 
r^fg aifa i 'sag f^fg ^‘iicaa fsaia eafair® afg, g^caa srcai 'g^caa 

aftajaa gtagi ^^faeacaa ^aigies fgai ^a, ^'matal ■sPiaT? 

a?aa gfagl s fgf%a aa gag sa i 

. I 

( B'f< atf^a* e 3 fl^ ) 


^f\5 nQ ( # 


eaastgta eata, ^i»g, ^£i i ) 


c^eagta 'sitaai af^f^gta ea, aag afaggg ^cgl fa^gftea 4a?ta^ 
agatg a^c^f^tgg, ^ag (iiasfjR ;ggca aft<^ ?^al gg^-%a atgia^Ta 
^aa ^£ia»^ agf^ etffafs atg i aag arraal eafaegg ea, eg a«r-fB?*^ta 
f^^ta atcaa ge?, «ag ^teta fa*?? 's -gt^sga '®iafa a^g gl i gagl 
'ggstfa^ a^ta ^taa-fg<a affac® gl afaai fefg '«if^a ?.^al af^g i f^fg 


1 


* aaVgtfam-gf'agcaa Rsita atatij ^ftca'ica all's i 





^’tg^s' ^t?i*l sil *l<fr8 

^f^<rt«f ’itftcsR 5?1 1 4^ CT fifSJW^ '5M, 

W '®f'W 'Wt^tspi, t^tCTi)[ iStt*! I cmfel “Philosophy 

begins in wonder”— f^ vm ^'!,*lt% I <il^ 

'»i?pif«'^»rl c^ ^un "sw '2ti:^iT 

^tw, ^itJThi^tarrji <li*f ^ Tf^^-fii<?'’ii1 ?^9i 5151 5fl I c^Pi^ 

f’F *1^ 'SI^IW f^’Hf ’1t«^1 

f^P ’PfilC®! '«Itr<^ Wf% -SKSI^ 

^sin’ll ’pf^rs ^\ ’itf^i?! 'siJi^^ 5^111 1 '^Ptw^ 

<2lir$jc^?i^ '5is(tf«(5p ♦tHiJrtc*! ^^l^•^ (Sti^K^pt 'SRitfii^F 

"si:^ fsl ^^’p, ^rttfR 

^?l1 SIC^ I Jitill '®i^1«?i 

«rR^ CT, <?^ ^ fiR! -srlJi®! ^It^ftliil^ f’pstt?!! ’P?!! 

JR TC?[ ^ 511 1 ^ JPCT 43151 '«itnt^-5r^f^^ f^mc^ ^tsi*i ^'9\ 
^ Pf, *1% ^tc*ir^ 5l^5^t^l 3lfw 43 p 51 ^FplM^ 1^ 43p^ ¥?! 

^t^*l ^ 4^^ CT'Sm 'ttf’PCT '®I*t^5l 
CTtcfe^ ’pfe^rt’d p^'s 5it I ^t5i^t \;*ff^ ct, 4^?i’R 

jprtc^il^ "SWu ^li^ra ^ p?t, Pipits JiTO jprc^i 

- 2 »^N ^l>5rti? Jl^’prisl'S 4 ^?^ '?«ft31 m ptc® OT«t1 1 ijt\^ '^[f^'5 

(?1^ Ijpt PU 5lt 1 Sitscpn ^ 4’pfel } ^ CT Sl’PttP 

ntCP 'Stpl '5tf^ '«rt»6<jj C^rtP PP 1 fpf^p, ^ PF'® 

fMsar I <»i*tp*ti:^ cp>n *ipi?*f ♦it'SPl PtP, 4^1 'STPtP ^ptPM 1^ 

(STPtP wp ^pi 4P*^ f*r$t5tt^p 'Bicp’p^i 4P^ *ttfpptff^ 

'«R'PtC51P SRiPJ 3lf^ P^ ^9tC^P pst<tliwraf f^Pl P’^'fPiCP f®P«tP '5IP®1P51 
^tp 1 4^ 4’p%i -sm 5ii?i nf^i c’W f 4^? psp^ ^tptp ‘?t’Pt5ii 

Cpbf CPt^ PtfPPi (?PWP CP51 5f^ fitptf^*!, t^fPPl «ltt^ (m CP 
‘Pt'<tt511 ^'IJCTP 5tpp p^1 pf^tc? 1 CP cpfel ^ f^P'S.^P 
^fpp/ctcp P^ PCP ^tf«Pi 1 ’tcp fPC’pp ^\ 

^ 5fP ^ I *331 PTftC^ "^fppl 5tt«tP "tUcPP CPI^ fM^'^’llP 
^tPJ^Jipit^ Ptipp ^P1 CJpM 1 CP *rttPF ^fpc^ ^.PP f^'SP 

' PtPl^ ^StPTC^ 8IW^ Ptf^ I *ttP PtPl Pi5ptP I 4^ 





apfe C’F’l®! (?T Sfl CT <3’?^ 

f%?r c^3 ^ *ttc3 1 3ts^i c»ttsrt 3t3 ct 

^jir <£|^ '5t%1 “tt« C3, Jltt33 »tft3 ^ 'Jl C*T ^ 

^C3 1 

ctf«(l c«t«i CT, >2f?f%3 ^iS?i Jic*(i ^'(%*^*i->i^^- 

^<3 3^31 I fV’® « t?l 5)1 ^'ttH 5Tt^ I ^FtCSft 

5tt5t3C5F <il5F&t 5R:«(I 31 '«tt35l, '5rt3 31 3tC«J I 

'St3^ C3SR 5)-(?tf33 fBt5-’H3r3 3l^t^ 3l Sorting 3?3, fwt;^8 

C'S^fif f3f33 3^t3 3W <il3s^ 3tft^ ^f33t3 CbII ^F!:3 I Logics C3 

f3f33 Canons 'sitCf ^?1 3t15t^ 3J3t3l f3t%3 i21*tt^ 1 3t5l^ 3'3t3 

<St«rr3 ^*tr3 "SlCJr^'afiT 3&3I ’1<1n:3'*F«l ^3l 1 3r«f C^t^'S 3^31 
'Slats 3t3l '5l3t^3 f33C33 3C3J« i2ln!J3s 3t3^ tilC^F '5l3t33 3Hf ^ «rtI3', 
'St^ «t^tf«n:?t3 3C3r ^3ifel 3Tr3'3t3 3'®t33l I 

1^)33 W31 3t3 C3, uO^tt 3^31 3ir3sc®l '»t33^« 3tI3' <il3? 

<2f33§l C*tC33§1S '5)93 93, «t^'1 9lc«l« <a3i3 '5I93t3 

3^31 39^ C3, 3i:3I 3t«f3^ 3't%-^t33-333i ^JtCf | ifl^3 

^’P^, 331 3t953l (Co-existence), 313*3% (Succession), ^'Sltfw 3^3 
3'r33l 353t63 f3®t3 3Ft%4t33'9 t3<3 3ff33l 3tC^ I ^'$3t^ 5)1331 C3f3r$ 
31^ C3, f3Wt3 <i)«Ffel 3Wt3 5rt^?l 33^ fit93 '8 f^PII ^C3 3l, fwz «3IWI 

31^ 5rt33, 3t9l 3(3 3)?) 93, ^Sf^l 3^1^ 3^13 a)3t C333 3^t3 

3C3T 3^f^ 5)t33 (Essen flal) ^t9l 3tt93 3^31^ f3®D?)3 3SpT I ^PtCBtt 
5)t33l C3 ^ W3):353 3C37 3t3 3*f3, 3t9t3 f3f5a5^l3 5)1331 

3;3f3r^ 9^, C3 «f3C'53 33^ 3l 3"^< 3lt3l1 f3®t3 3'C3 3l I 3^'5; C3 
e[3«. f3BSlC33 5rt^3t6T 5)331 f3«rt3 C3 ^tcT 3f3C®3 5itc3t53l 5Ff33l 31)^9, 
C3 ’33'!. 5)13^33 ^fe3t3t53, ^3-^.i:3 ^f3f5:3, 3)r3-’R3i-3C< ’53*j3,’5n3Ci3- 
C<2tt3 ^'Sttir <£|'9^5 5)f% 3t3^a 5i5j3f33 3l!5 1 3<-33.^3 ^9^9 fKa)3 
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(ToUede Vlotes anb (Observations 

Sinre the issue of tl^c last number of the Magazine on the eve of 
the Pujiih holidays, our rollcge life has not moved apace, ^'he latter 
half of the academic session is so full of the routine work of college 
that we can cotumand very little leisure for other activities. The 
result is that our Societies and Unions during ^this part of the year 
remain in a half-starved condition till the opening o^ a new session 
galvanises them into fresh life. For the same reason there has been 
a falling off in the number of rontiibutions sent for llie present number 
of the Magazine, though, we dare say, there has not been any deterioration 
of ({uality. We hope, however, that the J‘'irst and Third Year students 
will be noiu’ too slow to throw themselves into the brerich cau.scd in 
the ranks of our contiibutors by the wfllidrawal of the Second and 
Fourth Year students who are now working at high pressure for 

ensuing UniV^;rsj[ty Examinations. 

******* 

In our last number we informed our readers of the laudable efforts 
of the science men of our College in the direction of forming Science 
Union. The scheme, which was then in a nebulous state, has since 
taken a practical shape thanks to the energetic initiative of Prof. 
N. N. Dey. An inaugural meeting of the Science Union was held on 
5th October last with Dr. D. N. Chakra varty, M.Sc. (Cal.), Ph.D. 
(Berlin) in the chair, at which many points regarding the different 
departments of activity of the Union were keenly discussed and debated. 
Prof. N. ^ Dey's plan, which was laid on the table, embraced (a) 
Popular lantern Lectures on Astrononjy, Physical Science, Chemistry, 

^ Human Physiology and Anatomy and Geology, (//) Reading of Papers 
on popi*lar scientific subjects and criticism thereof, and (r) Out-door Work • 
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such as visiting llic C. P. W’s, D. VValdie’s aru other workshops, 
the Museum, the Zoo, the Potanical Gardens, etc., for both pleasure 
and profit, — students after such visits being expected to wiite papers on 
wliat they saw and observed to be discussed at the meetings of the 
Union. Prof. A. U. Sen wanted si)ecially lectures on popular scientific 
subjects for the beiieiit of the Ails students who, under the New Regul- 
ations, have little coiK'ern even with the very elements of science. He 
w\anted to divide the lectures into two groups — one for Arts and the other 
for Science students. I’lof. S. N. Baneiji introduced a new scheme of 
forming a circulating library of popular scientific books managed solely 
by .students and maintained by voluntary subscriptions. After piolonged 
discussions, on the motion of Prof. S. Dutt, a committee was appointed 
to draw up a practical scheme and settle all detaihs. The following 
constitution of the committee was adopted at the meeting : 

Pi of. S. Dutt, M.A. 

„ Sk Mukerji, m.a. 

„ A. Sen, M.A., n.L. ^ Arts Department. 

Rnjkumar Chakiavaity (IV Year Class) 

Satish ("handra Baiu'rji (11 Year Class) 

Prof. G. Ttiukerji, m.a. 

„ S. Baiierji, m.a. 

„ N. Dcy, M.A. 

,, D. Chakravaity, M. Sc., IMi. D. 

Sarrhindra CIi. Khan (IV Year Clas.s, Sc.) 

Aiuinla K. Mukerji (III Year Class, Sc.) 

Krisna Ch. Das (II Year Class, C.) 

Prafulla K. Das (I Year Class) 

Dr. D. N. Chakravarly was elected President and Pre^f. *N. N. Dcy 
Secretary of the Committee. We understand that a scheme would shortly 
be drawn up and actual work begun with a Lantern Lecture during the 
CLirient month. 

-x- ***** * 

We had an opportunity of listening to another instalment of Principal 
Trivedi’s brilliant thesis on Scicfice and the £xte?na/ Worlds a critical 
and general estimate of which has been appearing in our pages from 
the pen of Prof. P. N. Mukerji, m.a. The thesis which is being published 
serially in tlie I>harai7'arsa^ will, when completed, constitute a monument 
to Principal Trivedi^s massive intellect and a highly valuable cv ntribution 
to Bengali literature. The meeting of the Professors' Union, at which 
Princi[)al Trivedi's paper was read, was held on iilh December last. 
Besides members of the College staff, there were present Dr, Ramdas 


Science Department. 
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Khan, Universit]^ Professor, Prof. Hem Chandra Das-Gupta of Presidency 
College, Prof. Kaliclas Mullirk of Bangabaslii College, Pahu Nikhilnath 
Maitra, formerly Professor of Presidency ("ollcge® Pabu Sisir Kumar 
Maitra, and Babii Rashiklal Sen who were all specially inviicd for the 
occasion. Many students also attended the lueeting. This paf)er like 
its predecessors will he*siimmariscd and commen^d on by Prof. P. N. 
Miikerji in a subsequent number of this magazine. Dr. Ramdas Khan, 
who was voted to the chair, and Bnl^u Sisir Kumar Maitra, m.a. discus.scd 
certain aspects of the subject and Piincij)al 'JVivcdi s treatment tliercof. 

ife s.*; 3K ♦ ■** * 

Wo have much |)lcasuie in publishing below the Reports of the 
Literary Section and the Athletic Section of the Ripon College Union. 
The Dramatic Section had no work t(j place on record. Btidarikanath 
Bhatlacharya, Secretary of the Literary Section, writes : — 

“The second me( ti^ig of the Literary Section of the Rij^on ('olh‘ge Union 
came off on the 2nd December, 1015. Prof. Devaprasad C 4 j.H>sb, m.a. 
kindly toc^k the chair. Snjut Baid)anath Chatlerjce opened the debate 
with a neat, little speed) on ‘'Fhe Ideal Student*, in which hestiongly ni)hdd 
devotion to duty us the chief recjuisite in an itleal student. Then r(>:,e 
the critic T^lr. 'larapada P^rahma \Nhose ciilicism was* rather a fuller 
treatment of the san)c point. Some gentlemen of the audience clo- 
(lucntly prolonged the debate, the last sj)caker being a little particular 
upon the true ‘.spirit’ in a student. A leaintd speech from the 
chair, emphasizing upon the thirst after knowledge as an indispensable 
condition for an ideal student, brougljt the discussion to a close. After 
the selection of the subject for the next meeting, we dispersed with 
a vote of thanks to the chair.’’ 

Anath Bandhu Datta and Khagendra Nath Sarkar, Secretaries of the 
Athletic Section, write : — “A gcneial meeting of the Athletic Section came 
off early in December, 'rhe meeting was well attended. Most of the 
members of the Executive Committee were present. "J’he first item of the 
meeting was the election of a Captain and a Mce-Caplain for the College 
Cricket Club. By the majority of voles the following were elected : — 

Mr. Bikesh Lobhon Sen — ("aptain. 

„ Nagendra Nath Gupta — Vice-Captain. 

The Cricket season is well begun. A few^ half-day niatches have 
been played. Mr. Sen, the captain of the team, has by this short time 
made th^club a well-organised body. We hope it will have an active 
and glorious session. ^ 

The second function of the meeting was to consider the question of 
starting a Gymnasium in the College compound. This was propose(! 
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by Mr. Raj Kumar Chakravarty and seconded by Mr; Bankim Chandra 
Basil. The resolution ^Yas unanimously carried and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. The College authorities will be soon ap[)ioached for granting 
an adequate sum towards the proposed Gymnasium. 

The remnants ol^ our old College Gymnasium are still extant. 'J'hey 
have to be repaired, supplemented and restored to their former [daces 
by a small aid from the college fund. ^Ve have gieat confidence in 
the sympathy of the ("ollege authorities and hope our representation 
will not go in vain.” 

4c 4c * 4c 

We have much pleasure in publishing below an account of tlie 
different Students* Messes attached to our College, kindly supplied to 
us by Bikesh Lobban Sen of the Third Year Class : — 

“^<9, AHirzapur Street : The building is well-situated, roomy and 
capacious, though .somewhat old and iim lean. 'Dre special feature of this 
mess is ity»Common Room, whicii is efficieiilly maintaine d by the boarders. 
The subscription [)aid by the meuubers is light and optional. This insti- 
tution is expected to be [)rodurtivc of muclj g(K)d to the members of the 
mess. The sup[)ly of*- lap-water is insuffii ient foi so big a II(;stel accom- 
modating 66 mcMibers. 'Fhe general health of the boarders is satisfaGoiy 
and the Hostel will be more comfortable and good-looking if its floors are 
well-cemented and walls well-whitcwasbcd. 

4Jy Mirzapur Street: There are about 40 members here and every 
small room is packed with two or three seats. The recent item of news 
is that the Darwan, who \vas sent to [)ay up the fees of the boarders 
amounting to Rs. 1 50, has decamped with the booty. It ’s fatal to put 
over-much faith in menials. Though the position of the building is not 
the best that could be desired, yet it is sufficiently sequestered and free 
from the hubbub of the streets. 

I 2 J A Boivhazar Street: If the attached messes have any reason 
to complain of the din and clamour of the street crowd and the 
deafening gong-sound of the tramcars, this mess has the most. 
The tram-cars run up and down till ii i*.m. at night after \vhich 
the Bengalee Press begins its noisy havoc. It also has the complaint 
of insufficient supply of tap-water. I’hcre are seats for about 70 
students all of whom enjoy sound liealth.’* 

* 9K lit Ik Jit 9ir 

Abhayer Katha by the late Professor Khetra Moli'u* Banerji, 
which we bad referred to in , our last number, came out of the press 
just on the eve of the Puja vacation. ’Phe cost of printing and 
publication was supplied by voluntary subscriptions by the stuMents of 
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Ripon Colle^j and the sale proceeds of the book will be handed over 
to the children of the deceased author, 'riie book is priced at Re. i 
and is had of Ikibu Devendranatli Bhattachn^a, Head Clerk, Ripon 
(kdlt’ge, Hariisun Road. We are quite sure that purchasers of the 
book will have full^ value for their money, ^n this connection, wc are 
glad to notice that our woithy colleague, Bab/ Rraiiiathanalh Mukerjea, 
M.A , Brofessor of IMiilosopliy, is publishing a seiic.s of pliilo^ophical 
panq)hlets, entitled Tadia : ILr Cu/t and Education Series, 'riircc' volumes 
liave already I cen puljlislied, r/o., J nfrodtietor\\ 'f/ic Approaches to Tmth 
and The l\itent JVonde?\ the first two (»f wliicli have been reviewed at 
length by the famous French logician and philosopher, Bernard 
Bosantjuet, in tlie October number (1915) of The Mind. “'The 

Introductory pamphlet," says Bosan(|iiet, “deals with the future 
of Indian educ'aiiv.)!]. It labours needlessly, as wi* may think, the jjoiiit 
that the history 4ind iTidividualily of a pe(»j)le must be cunsidc’rcd in 
framing plans for its (alucation. But the l)caiing of argument is 
worthy of our attention. It is tlje u\d one, that with all its defects, its 
sleepiness and backwardness, Indian civiii/.ation retains a st*cret whicl) 
it will not al)andon, and which the West will do well to learn for itself, 
and not to tiy to extinguish where it lives. When all is said, the 
powers of India are those who have the reverence and mould the 
convictions of the people, — or wliat we should call the saints and the 
thinkers, not tlu: plutocrats and the ofliciaLs.'’ IVof. Lalit Mohun Kar, 
M.A., of OLii College, has publislu'd in coIIal)orati()n with Bahu Charu 
Chandra Basu, the well-known Bengali translatoi of tlie Ehammapada., 
Bengali edition of the Edicts of Asoka. Brof. Kar is a finished 

scholar in Pali and his w^ork has the solid stamp of scholarship. 
The work starts with an Introduction dealing with the history of 
inscriptions in general and Asukan inscriptions in i}aiticular, tlu^ 
alphabet of A.soka, his numerical figures and his language together with 
a short foreword on his edicts. Then follow^ the oiigiimls of all the 
edicts in Bengali characters in five series. 'J'he special feature of this 
little edition is its notes wdiich are of absorbing inti;rest to the archaeologist. 

The work, which is entitled tlioiigh necessarily small in 

volume, is a valuable contribution to licngali literature. Brof. 
jitendranath Das-Gupla, m.a., also of our (k)llcge has recently brought 
out a small hook on Psychology, specially for the guidance of b?ginners. 
Prof.^^as-Gupia’s learning in philo.sophy is a guarantee for the soundness 
of the work. We are sure the bc^k w’ill be welcomed by those for 
whom it is intended. 
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C0NTE^P0R4RV PERIODICALS. 

By Bipin Vihari Gupta, M.A., 

Professor of Jlis/ory, Ripon College. 

The Times Literary Supplement : Nov. 5, 1915 — “The origins 
of Bengali phrases and idioms, ” says a writer, “ still remain to be 
ascertained. Bengali scholars have occupied themselves chiefly with the 
lat-samas, the direct loan-words from San.skrit in which Bengali is 
perhaps richer than any other Indian language. They correspond, 
to take an example from nearer home, to the mols tforipine savante 
in modern I'rcnch. But the Jkngali language is no ^lore derived from 
literary Sansl^it than is French derived from literary Latin. Like all 
living and vigorous tongues, it has a mixed origin. Its vocabulary 
does not differ very widely from that of the Hindi of adjacent Behar, 
and was probably taken mainly from the same Prakrit, the same spoken 
language of ordinary peojile in Magadha. But its accentuation, syntax 
and idioms clearly point to other than western origins. The accent 
of Bengali is similar to that of the Dravidian languages of the south ; there 
are idioms, such as the free use of long strings of co-ordinative participles, 
which point to 'J'ibeto-P>urmcse survivals. 'I’hesc distant and obscure 
origins have, if possible, to be traced. An enormous amount of valuable 
spade-work has already been done by Bengali scholars, chiefly in the 
direction of lexicology. 'I'he publications of the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishai contain invaluable materials of this sort. ^ 

“ But as French is a Latin s[)okcn by peoples of Celtic and other 
origins, whose ancestors once spoke something else, so Bengali is an 
imported tot\gue, whose copious and expressive vocabulary has replaced 
and destroyed Dravidian and Tibeto- Burmese languages of which, 
in some cases, no trace survives. In North-Eastern Bengal the process 
by which this change was effected is going on before our eyes. Here 
various Tibeto-Burmese tribes (Koches, Meches and so forth) still 
cling to their aboriginal speech, or have become biglot. Acceptance 
of Hkiduism, admission into some humble Hindu caste, usually 
completes the transition. The lower castes, at least, speak m, Indo- 
European tongue which was not the speech of their fore-fathers. But 
they have adapted all Indo-European vocabulary to their inherited 
habits of thought, and the significant intonation and the logical 
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construction o|' the borrowed speech are pro])ably a survival of ancestral 
methods of talking. The Brahmans, Vaidyas, Kayasthas, etc., the 
cultured castes of lo-day, claim a western oiigirT and have doubtle ss a 
strong tincture of western blood. But they too liave been influenced 
by the people among whom they arc settled..# . .Bengali literaline has 
undergone a very remarkable change under ^ihe influence of western 
education, if only as a conset|uence of the iniitalion of \Nestern mode ls. 
The need for cm idling the vocahulary has been felt and has been met 
by free borrowing from Sanskiit. I'hc syntax has been affected by 
English, since many Bengalis can now think in haiglish as easily as 
in iheii own language. This tendency, as is natural, is most maiked 

in the st)le of journalism So in the sixtt .ailh and seventeenth 

centuries the influence of Persian models was felt. .Saii.skrit, Persian, 
English — all three have aided the literary development of Bengal. But 
there remains an indigenous element which, in Bengal as elsewhere, 
takes us back to a ‘ pure well ’ of language undefiled.’' • 

The Nation : Nov, 6, 1915 — ^ ^ ilhers Stuart writes the 

following letter to the ICditor of The Nation \ — “Sir, your reviewePs 
advice in the article on ‘South Indian l^roiucs ' was so excellent 
that I should much like, if 1 may, to repeat and endorse it — ‘"J'hat we 
should do all we can officially and otherwise to encourage the Mahaiajas 
and wealthy merchants who now imhap[>ily believe only ITiropean art 
to be worthy of their patronage to lake more tiouble to encourage the 
woik of their own countrymen. A.s you point out, our own new born 
intere.sl in Indian art is only too likely to lake the harren form of 
collections by museum directors. Even tins i.s betti r tlian our previous 
misunderstanding of Indian sculpture and painting, and the whole range 
of unfamiliar ideas and ideals they present. 

‘ But sculpture and painting — in India at least — are not dead, 
isolated phenomena. They are there, on the contrary, in closest 
relation to the daily life and religion of tlie country, ^"he exquisite 
bronzes of Southern India may or may not equal the greatest woiks 
of art elsewhere ; that is a matter decided for each individual critic by 
personal taste and intention or by previous training, 'riie supreme 
fact of Indian art, and its great value for us at this moment, is its 
vitality. If the Maharajas and rich merchants, following the prevailing 
Anglo-Indian fashion, have seen little to admire in the art oT their 
country* we owe its wonderful preservation to their ladies, the non- 
Europeanised but cultured women India. From aichitecliire down 

to jewelry, in all that concerns the life of the home, it is Indian women 
wbo»dictate Indian taste. The pur curtain has its right and wrong siSc. 
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“ Tho b('Ucr understanding of our Indian compatriots will form one 
of t!ic first problcnis of peace — when that happy time comes. The splen- 
divl tally ()f Itidia round iier Emjteror in his hour of need must meet with 
.Til C(] 11 t 1 ITrSpOlUiC. 

“ Mliiht 1 sug^t^stj tlvn, llnit llic study of lliu living ml ol the counli) 
not finly in its rtdalion U) ^jist Iiislory, but moic p.Trtinilaiiy in its intinutlc 
(’onncciion with modem Indian life, would jirovide ICnglishmcn, and 
above all, JCnglisli women, witli the key to a knowledge more valuable 
both to East and West Ih.Tn either are wont to suppose ? '* 

The Quarterly Review : October, 1915 — W as ilu re a decay of 
Kiench idealism before the War? In 1912 Mr. J. E. ( !. Bodley wrote a 
book in which he trie^l to prove that there were unmistakable signs of 
decay. A writer in the current number of the Qiuirterly Review denie.s 
it ; what has disa])[)earcd, he says, is not idealism but ideology ; certain 
resonant words such as ‘lib<;rt)’ and ‘fraternity’ and ‘equality’ have been 
relegated to the limbo of dead ])hrascology. “ The fact was,” he says, 
“ that a new generation had come to maturity, a gc iieiation of young men, 
who, by virtue of that curious law of the rhytlim of national moods, had 
i.ssuod foith from the dank .shadows that lutd shrouded the doul>ting 
spirits of their fathers, and were breasting the problems of life with a 
buoyant o[Uimism that luid never before been seen under the 'Third Re- 
public 'I’he philosophy of positivism and scientifK' scepticism, implanted 

lemj)oranly in Erancc' by the strange co operation of the pseiuJo-.scienli- 
fic methods of Germany, snobbishly adopted I>y the University, witli the 
Spencerian embargo on all vagabond meditation beyond the limits of the 
Knowable ; the unwitting alliance of a Darwin with a Renan ; — this ‘phiio- 
so])hy,’ which had biHh bridled the of the Erench soul, and intellec- 

tiuilly justified for the time being the doubts and discouragemeius of the 
generation that still suffered from the humiliations of 1870, was giving 
way before a broader, more really scientific, conception of life. Long 
before the present W'ar, Erance liad become weary of tlie positivist state 
of mind. Sociology remains its last refuge. 'The new mentality of 
Erance demanded a .synthesis which should give her tlie sentiment of 
complete self-consciousness, a synthesis that no longer ignored the im- 
portance of action, but was bound to di.scover even some ‘philosophic’ 
apiiroval of the unrivalled achievements of the race in organisation, for 
instance, of a colonial empire in Africa. It was to be a synthesis that, 
under the guidance of the Charcots and Pierre Janets, gave full .-^cogni- 
tion to .sentiment and to intention, which were thus released froih the 
shackles of reason and logic. It was to discover, if belatedly, that Comte 
and* even Spencer in fixing so firmly the barriers between the realm of 
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the Knowable the Outer World of the Unknowable, had in reality 
pointed the way to explorations of the wildest adventure into regions where, 
though reason could not hope to penetrate lliithe-r without donning pre- 
cautionary masks against the minsmatir gases the human soul could, all 
the same, safely wander whhout the old fear of will-oVh(‘-wisps and buga- 
boos, and with the certainty even of enlarging the ^inge of its apperrep- 
-tion. It was to preserve all that was sanest a?i<l most French in a Taine, 
an Anatnle France, a Renan — the clear method of the first, the tranquil 
mansueludc', the sense of the difTerence between comedy and humour, 
the conviction that llie only really absolute truth in the world is that all 
things arc relative, of the two last — while tolerating the destruction, in 
order to emancipate the human soul, of many venerable dogmatic for- 
mulas of the classical tradition of literary utterance. It was, finally, to 
welcome as poets a wonderful new school of vibrant, imaginative followers 
of a Verlaine, who hacU had the temerity to fling himself well out from 
the parallel bars of the akxandrin into fresh woods and past».»-es new, 
where beauty born of murmuring sound tinged even his simian features 
with a light that never was on sea or land.” 


SCIENCE IN THE PBUIODICALS. 

By S, N. Banerjea» M.A., 

Professor of Chemistry^ Rif on Collect, 

Action of Cathode Rays : Researches by Messrs. Jorissen and 
Volgraff tend to sliow that Bismuth coiilains traces of the element 
Thallfum and that the quantity of this latter element seems to increase by 
exposure of tl\e inctal to cathode rays. 

Electrical Effects resulting from the decomposition of 
Organic Compounds and Ionisation of Gases : It has been shown 
that when carbon dioxide is formed by the action of yeast «n grape- 
sugars, the gas Co2 is found to contain both po^itive and negative ions. 
The ions found in the atmosphere may be in part due to the liberation of 
ionised gases resulting from the soil and water by the action of putrefying 
agents. It is suggested, therefore, that the above processes may exercise 
an important influence on natural electric phenomena. 

Electro-synthesis in a Vacuum : A very interesting synthesis •of 
the organic/" ^r)mf)ounds by means of the silent electric discharge in a 
vacuum ha^ been discovered. The pheijomenon of condensation and 
^ polymerisation can be brought about in rganic compounds under this 
influencei For instance, ethylene yielded Cm H26 (b. p. loo*"-— xio*/i4 
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m.in.) ; also {Ck, H26) 9 with m.p. 105* and unother compound 
(Cu, llif,),, with ni.|). no". Similarly acetylene gave a brown solid which 
ex[>K)decl above ioo\ Jlenzcne polymerised under this influence giving 
rise to di-benzene C(, II,, : C(, 11(, — a viscous, colourless liquid with b.p. 
135' — T37 /14 m.m, and also an insoluble [lalymcric variety ( Cf, H(, )„. 

Critical tempcv*ature of Mercury : According to Koenigsberger, 

the critical tem|)eralure of mercury is about 1270^^; but another worker 
has shown it to be much lower. Further researches in this line go to show 
tliat this must be higlicr than 1500" but lower than 1^50”. 

Determination of Melting Point : A very simple yet interesting 
method of finding out the melting point of a substance has been dis^ 
covered. Take a tliin platinum wire with a loop at one end having about 
9 m.m. diamet(*r and let the other end of the wire be coiled round the 
buUi of a thermometer. Now the substance is to be melted and the loop 
dipped into it. When the wire i.s withdrawn, a film of the substance 
is found to be retain(*d by the loop. Let it cool for an hour 
and then introduce the loo[> as well as the thermometer into 
a beaker containing cold water. Now let the temperature of the water 
be raised slowly. Tke melting p)oint of the substance would be known 
just when theTilm is ruptured from the loop. 

Molecular weight of water in the form of Saturated Vapour 
from— 20' to 270 C : Spontaneous Ionic dissociation of water 
vapour : by a|>plying the hypothesis of Avogadro to the case of 
saturated water-vapour and knowing the volume, pressure and tempera- 
ture corresponding with a given weight of saturated w^atcr- vapour, it has 
been shown that the molecular weight ol water has the value 18*016 
only at 32'' corresponding to the formula II2 O. Ikit as the temperature 
rises from 32', this molecular w'eight continuously risdS showing the 
association of the molecules into H4O2 and that at 270% this association 
has been shown to be about 41*4./* Similarly fall of temperature below 
32'' is 'accompanied by a derrt,\sing value for the molecular weight and 
must be accounte d for by supposing that the water vapour below 32* 
undergoes spontaneous ionic dissociation. These two opposed phenomena 
aie continuous and overlap within certain limits and depend on the 

concentration. 

The influence of Phosphorus on the properties of Grey 
Cast Iron. — Cast Irons containing 3*3% of Carbon and l^hosphorus 
varying fumi 0*03 to 2*04% have been investigated with'K'he result that 
tensile strength is found to increase by the addition of Phosphorus up to 
0 30% whilst from o*6% and upwards the addition of Phosphorus will 
go to diminish this tensile and bending strength of the cast iron. Also 
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the resistance to sliArk diminishes with inrreasini]; IMiosplioriis up to o*6/i> 
and after that only very slij^htly. Lastly the liardness increases nearly in 
proportion to the Phospfiorus added, and that the influence of rhos[)liorus 
is independent of the quantity of oilier elenn nts present. Even the presence 
of mani;ancsc apjicars to jirc)duce no iniuiious effect, hut causes a finer 
structure in tlic p(‘arling. y 

• Ammonium Molybdate, how recovered Mr. J. A. Trescoit 
lias found a v<Ty useful process for llie recovery of Animoniun) Molybdate 
used in the (‘slimalions of phosjihates. 'fhe residues, sii(‘h as the filtrates 
from rhos[)ho-'nolyl)dale precipitale'^', solutions of the latter in ammonia 
and ii^nited residues, are first e vaporated. A syrupy liquid is obtained from 
which the molyhdic acid and tlu? phospho-molyhdate have separated 
mixed with crystals of Ammonium Sulphate and Nitrate. Collect the 
precipitate, wasli with cold water, dissolve in ammonia and precipitate the 
phojplioric acid by tn ntntent of the solution willi magnesia mixture. Filter 
and evaporate filtrate down to a small \olumeand cr) stalliso the AnTmoiiium 
Molybdate from the solution, 'riic inotln r li(|iiorj> aie to be woikt d up 
with suhscciuent residues. If a blue .soluikm a|)pears when the molyhdic 
acid is treated with ammonia, hydrogen peroxide^ must lie added in 
sufficient tpiantity to oxid u' tli lower oxides of molyl>denurf!i. 

The Chemical Action of penetrating Radium rays -.—Ethyl 
Acetate has been decomj)o.sed by tlie action of the penetrating rays of 
Radium, in it.s pure condition as well ns when mixed with alcohol and 
water, 'fhe velocity of formation of acid under tliis inPiuence has also 
been mea.sured under varying conditions, 'l^hree tests w-ere made, rv'r:., 
the fir^t in which 32-2 mg of elementary Radium was used ; the second — 
a ‘blank’ test in the same room where the Radium was kept, both at 100 
to 140; and the third a ‘blank’ lest in a room aw-ay from radio-active 
preparation.^, at 25'. It was found that the rate of formation of acid w-as 
four times as great in the 2ii(] as it was in the 3rd, and times as great 
in the ist as in the 2nd. In llie second case, the increased rate is 
ascribed to X-rays. 

The primary action of the rays is regarded as a decomposition of the 
ester-molecule with formation of acid and an unsaturated hydrocarbon, 
and the velocity of ester formation in acetic acid and alcol.ol is hardly 
incrca.sed to any appreciable extent by the action of Radium lay.s. 
Similarly, Acetone exposed to Radium rays forms acetic acid, as in ultra- 
violet light, huT very, very slow-ly. 

Action of Radium and its emanation on the Germination of 
•Higher Plants : Diflercnt plants were grown under bell jars, both with 
and witjioftt radium, contained in a small ebonite box covered with a piece 
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of mica in order that the emanation might diffuse. Xhe result was that 
the growth of the i)hiiit.s was considerably accelerated, but the diameters 
of the stems at different points were somewhat diminished, whilst the 
distances between tlie knots were greatly increased. I'he examination of 
sections of the stem ' showed that the width of ( clIs was greatly diminished 
and the length greatly increased hj the action of the Radium rays. 

The Hydrogen Ion Concentration of the blood under abnormal 
conditions : The hydrogen ion concenliation of the blood dining certain 
emotions such as fright and anger is found to be increased and is probably 
due to increased C02 tension. In anaesthesia caused by ether, nitrous 
oxide and chloroform, it may he increased to the same extent ; the change 
in acidity begins when the anaestlietic begins to rt act with the blood and 
depends on the degree of anaesthesia. Restoration to normal conditions 
is complete in 45 min. after the adminisiiation ceases. In two cases of 
shock, the acidity of the blood was greatly increased. 
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THE SCIENTIEIC DOCTRINE OF ATOMS, MOLECULES, 

IONS AND ELECTRONS. 

By S. N. Bancrjca, M A.. 

pj x*fc\\or of i * 4 tV/;/.s // 1 \ Ripini ( \ •//( 

Many oi oui sUidcnts, wiictlu v ibi^y be votaries of science or not, 
are frequeiUly found to liave some sort (jf nnsfH>nce[)h«)ns about the 
fundamentals of rii)sics and Cbeml^try. It will be worth our ulule, 
theiefore, to take, a i)iief suivey of the modern beluds underlyinj^ the 
ioiir conce]»ts of iUoins, inolec ules, ions and eledmns. 

d’he hy[jothesis of atoin.s a{jpt‘ars to be a tnne-honoiired one. 'rhe 
Hindus weie pi'iljaps the first ];eo[)ie wlio [)ul h)rward a elairn to this 
theory lIirouL;li one of iheii tciremosl Kishi-^, Aa/z-n/by name, and the Arabs 
are credited with the preaehin.L; of tins tiMa)r> in Iv.irope. ]i w\as 
developed a^ain (jii the soil of Greece, but the l^pothesis rectived a, 
definite form only at the hands of the famous Trofessor of Manchester 
John Dcdt(m, about tiie year 1804 A. I). AVe lind, liowever, that even 
Dalton, who used this eouce))tion of atoms continually, made no 
distinction between ‘‘atoms'’ and “molecules”, as \vc do now. Dalton 
reviews the liypothes’s of atoms to explain the fact that in chemical 
combinations elements unite in fixed pro[)ortiuns and in certain cases 
inulli|)le propoitions, and that these propoi lions are found to repiescnt 
the relative weights of the indivisible panicles of the bodies, d'his most 
important and lundamental fact of chemical combinaiions was the 
result of the laborious researches of both DliUoii and J, D. Richter, 
and this fixity of piopoiliun alluded to above was admitted as truth 
by the then scientific world about the year 1806. In modern times, 
this theory has grow’n considerably with the lajise C)f time and has 
received ample confirmation by the great di^coveries f)f eminent scientists 
such as Gay-Lussac, Mitscherlich, Dulong and Petit, Avogadro, Ampere?, 
Berzelius and indeed a host of them. 

Ill order to clear the ground and to fix our ideas stated <later on, 
let us fkst know a few things about tlie nature of chemical substances. 
If for instance, take a huge piece of marble out of a rock and smash 
it into fragments, and continue to divide and subdivide it into the 
mkiutest fragment, we shall soon reach a limit beyond which this^ulti- 
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mately reduced particle will no longer have any separate and independent 
existence as marble, "rhis .smallest ‘particle’, which can exist inde^ 
pendcntly as marble, is fhcrefore termed a molecule of marble and, as 
all .students of chemistry know, is a cotnplex molecule consisting of 
Calcium, Carbon and Oxygen which will resist any further subdivision 
by the most ingenious mecha nical means. liuL if we were to apply heat 
or other chemical proce.sses to disintegrate this molecule, it would .soon 
be split up into two other smaller particles — rv::., of Calcium Oxide and 
of a group called V.Oi i.e,^ in .symbolic language into CaO and CO 2- 
These last particles of matter, viz.^ CaO and CO2 are each a complex 
molecule and may he resolved into still more simple ones — called the 
atoms. The molecules therefore are congeries of atoms, either of one 
kind of matter (called the elements) or of different kinds of matter 
(called the compounds) :is in the rase of marble. ’^I'he molecule is, then, 
the smallest imaginary unit of which “bodies” are augregates and is 
capable of vari<r'us chemical transforinations and of separate and inde- 
pendent existence as such bodies like the marble. It is also to be 
CArefully borne in mind that the most powerful microscope yet discovered 
will fail to reveal the existence of any one of these moleculc.s, yet the 
lay reader will certainly wonder when he is told that scientists have 
actually found by calculation that every square inch of a gas will contain 
at least 400 x 10^® molecules ! 

The marshalling of the phenomena of compressibility (elasticity\ 
solubility, diffusion, heat ^cc., will bear an evidence in favour of this 
hypothesis of molecules, which is almost irresistible. l! will not .serve 
any useful purpose here if I were to recall to mind the historic discussions 
which led the Italian chemist Avagadro in iSir to formulate his famous 
theory that all gases under the .same conditions of temperature and 
pressure contain an equal number of molecule.s, and the bearing of it upon 
the question of molecular weight which is a real fact in chemistry. Nor 
need I show how this theory can be deduced from the kinetic-molecular 
hypothesis or again how it can clearly explain the volume relations of 
gases discovered by Gay-Lus.sac. 

But let us now turn our attention to another aspect of matter. We 
have already divided it into two classes, elementary matter and 

compound substance.s. Now this elementary matter (or simply an element) 
is a substance which has hitherto refused all our attempts to decompose 
it into anything simpler, but the que.stion naturally ari.ses : are we to 
imagine that these 400x10'® molecpies in every square inch of gaseous 
matter are all heaped together to form a continuous space or are W’e 
to conceive that there is some vacuous space between each and everjr 
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pair of suc^i molecules ? The answer is certainly in favour of the 
hypothesis of discontinuity of matter, but to explain the various plienomena 
of pliysics such as those of heat, light &:c., flie scientists are compelled 
to devise another conception, 77c., that of ctlier, whit h is supposed to 
be an elastic and Jiighly rarefied medium ftlling ilie entire universe, 
penetrating all bodies, and consequently little distance between 
any pair of molecnies within that scpiare inch of space alluded to above. 
Here there is a picture of 400 x 10* minute fiarticles of gaseous matter 
occupying on!y one square inch of space, not exactly touching each other, 
but having a little space betwt^en any two individual i)arlicles, which 
space again is siq)posed not to be vacuous, but filled up with an im- 
l^onderahle, |)erfectly elastic and imaginary fluid called ether. The 
same idea may be cairied into the ])irture of a molecule consisting of 
two or more different or like kinds of elementary atoms, for the atoms 
witliin the molecule must be supposed to have a similar configuration 
as the molecules within any given space. In fart atoms fire the chemical 
units of which the molecules are aggregates. ( To he continued) 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND THE OBJECTIVE WORLD— 

A REVIEW HI. 

By Pramathanath Mukherji, M.A., 

Professor of rh:Josoph\\ Rif on Co//e^e. 

In our last instalment of this review we defined some of the 
fundaihcntal conceptions of Principal Trivedi. For example, we showed 
how the objective world grew out of the partial and habitual agree- 
ment in the experiences of many individuals. This indec'd is the 
central idea round which the whole conceptual universiA of the essay 
revolves. To employ a somewhat different terminology, if we can call 
the totality of experience by the name of Fact, then the objective woild 
is after all a fact-section distinguishable from other fact-sections l)y its 
intense practicality, liveliness and ohstrusiveness. A particular limb 
or section of the Fact has been ejected from the mass of the Fa' i and 
in a manner disowned. Somehow I cease to regard this ejcck^d limb 
as pawt of me. Not only so, but this Fact-section is invested with an 
autlifority, force and significance such as would induce me to regard 
niyscT as but its reflex, echo or shadow. I'he objective world is 
X»iiW as existing primarily, unconcernedly and by its own rTght : 
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I Uikc niysrlf ris existing secondarily, dependently and ^^y a sort of 
delegated riglil. In a mighty ocean of self-contained being 1 am only 
a ehanee bubble, gay in a sun shin(', melancholy in the f)ale cast of a 
closing twilight and broken and scatlertal by llie passing wind of «i daik, 
shlveiing night. I am )nly a stiay ei)isode of an unending cosmic 
drama, a fraemenl of a tiin*^ in a heavenly sym})honv whit'h lasts from 
tlie IVimeval Night to the day of Doom, an atcan making its appointed 
turn in a d.iiK'c of tlie Univer.^ti on the stage of all 'I'lmc and Spa<'C‘. 
This indeed is the miracle of rieali(ui 1 A civatiiri! and a limb of the 
hact giving itself till {he aiis of the creaUu- .ind the prototype ! 

In the present instalment of thi; review we j)ropose to indieate 
briefly the melaphysic'al impliraliiais of our essayist’s conception of 
the objective w’orld. Unless we have setthai accounts with meta[)hy.sif's 
first, we cannot feel sure of tlie ground which we have to tread in 
passing from the Objeeiivt^ AVorld to the Nominal an^ Physical AVorld. 
Priucijial 'Privedi’s conc'eption implic^s (1) a plurality of individuals 
and (2) a basis and reason for their co-operation. Starting with the 
idea of an all inclusive nniver.se of experience or prafihhasika world, 
we can of course legitimately proceed to the assumption of a plurality 
of individual liveo and cx|)erience.s ; but it .should be made clear 
whether or twi the protihhasika can be erpiated to the experience C)f 
the individual or in short to the fne. Either alternative would lead to 
certain characteristic difliculties : even in the empyrean of Pure 'J'hought 
our choice not infrc(]uently lies between two evils. 

On the one hand, if we e(}uat(‘ the alhineliisive universe of ex|)crience 
to the wc, we have to indicate the reason why and the maniu'' how this 
miss of feeling splits ii|) into a multiplicity of quasi-independent individual 
worKl each with a nucleus or centre of icfcrcnee of its own briefly we 
have to trace the beginnings of a pluralistic universe out of an uncompro- 
mising monistic stuff: by what miracle does the one conjure up the 
appearance of a manifold ? d'he miracle is indeed repeating itself in the 
procreating impulse of every living cell by \^hich it divides and miilti|)lies, 
and also possibly in the break-up of atoms in radio-emanations. The 
hand of a Weismann seems to have held hack the curtain a little when it 
directs us to find the reason of the former operation in the working of the 
laws of cell-nutrition, and the surmises of a Kelvin, J. J. Thompson and 
Rntheriord have not altogether failed to enlighten us when these have 
carried our conceplit^ns of the infinit('simal woild down to still’ subtler 
orders of smallne.ss by revealing to oq*: bewildered imagination the inverted 
grcatne.ss of the so-called atom whicli has already lost the point of its 
etymology. But the analogy is fair only up to a certain extent ; thus the 
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biologist is not left severely alone with a given cell and asked to explain 
its tendency to multiplication; nor is the physicist called upon to deal 
solely with an atom in an jibsoliite blank of Buddhistit: nirvana ; each has 
an other or a system of others, whether an environment or a universal 
stress, as a resoiirre of ready explanation. A celi divides because in 
living it has an outside to deal with ; an atom .^apparently breaks up 
because its equilibrated store of energy is only a part of the stress which 
keeps alive the universal fluid of ether. The mathematical basis of 
Helmholtz and the fascinating vortex-ring of Kelvin have not really made it 
possible for an atom to bear a charmed life for all time ; nay, these liave 
pushed forward the conception that the physical world is Heraclitus all 
over — that there is no absolute rest or permanence or equilibrium any- 
where : these have begun a [)hysics which at least as an one-sided logical 
culmination has blossomed into the metaphysics of Bergson. The universe 
being only a stress i» ether — we use the term ‘ stress * as naturalised by 
Rankine and adopted with all the sanction of his genius by ^4axwell — a 
dynamical or gyroscopic theory of matter is alone acceptable as the ofificial 
scientific doctrine. But this other or system of others which makes it 
possible for biology or yihysics to take every forward step in explanation, 
is not available wlien we are about to deal with the problem of existence 
or a universal scale with the promise of an all-inclusive totality of 
experience. Given this, where shall we find an other or system of others ? 
The all-inclusive pratibhasika is a Leibnitz monad reappearing with a 
vengeance. The old monad was a universe with no windows and yet 
it was a monad in a system of monads : but ^how could a monad with no 
possibility of receiving messages from beyond know at all that there was a 
beyond ? The pratibhasika has no windows either and it is scrupulously 
cut down to its pwn actual proportions : it has no real system of others to 
bargain with. And yet the pratibhasika does not believe in its own 
metaphysics. The Fact has abdicated in favour of the Fact-section : in 
what manner of creative dream could the container and the contained, the 
whole and the part, have thus stepped unawares into each other's shoes ? 
This is a riddle which Principal Trivedi, and every metaphysical for the 
matter of that, has to solve ; Realism and Pluralism are no mean rivals, or 
at least different ways of groping for a light which, alas, is never shed on 
the dismal mazes of philosophy ! 

On the other hand, with a real world of many individual objeAs, 
lives and exyferiences, the explanation of facts may glide merrily on and 
we may ^e able to cut many a Gordian knot which we find hard to 
untie ; but we must not forget that this ease and economy in life and 
talk ^hiPye really cost us all the satisfaction of deeper harmony and 
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consistency. We may trifle with things and even with lives if we are 
only pref)ared to take the conse(|iiences ; but to trifle with experience 
is not only unsafe birt absurd. The fact ts experience, and there is no 
possible escape from the Fact. IVll me where you are while you so 
gallantly fight for reel things and minds outside of you. That you or 
I at all care to figlu for .such things and minds is a fact that must of 
course not l)e sufiLicd to lose any of its significance: any story of^ 
ex[)ciience must ac('ommodate this fact, otherwise it is a story about 
Utopia. But the fight and all the significance in the world that one 
may put into it will not surely remove me from experience : and this 
fact is at least as important as the fight for — or still more vital, the fight 
against external and indef)endent ‘reals.* 

We have now roughly stated both the alternatives and indicated 
their limits : can vve avoid the dangenpoints of each and put together 
the good y)oints of botli ? We shall see. In the meanwhile, we may 
point out another avenue which will lead to the same riddle and possibly 
to the same solution. Oiir essayist describes the birth of the pragmatic 
world of common experience which everybody projects out of himself 
and disowns in a fashicai. He finds the reason for tins agreement and 
objectification in the conditions of life : individuals cannot live together 
without some sort of compromise in their various experiences. He thus 
(a) grants a life to each individual, (d) also the conditions so that these 
lives may touch one another, and (r) further the conditions wliich render 
a habitual and partial agreement among many lives and experiences 
possible. This is a commonsense view of the affair which he as a 
scientific writer takes. But what do these concessioiis ultimately lead 
to ? What is this Life and its struggle and its conditions behind the 
Praiihhasika world itself, imposing their laws upon the latter, partitioning 
it into subjective and objective arenas and striking a mean out of 
infinitely differing experiences ? What carves out a common element 
out of the all-inclusive universe of expciience and projects it into object- 
ivity ? I'he reply is — I.ife and its conditions. But what is Life and 
what are its conditions ? What is this subtle architect which fashions 
for us the constitutions of the world of experience — the order of our 
subjective, objective and ejective facts ? If you lay metaphysics on a 
biological basis, you cannot evidently support this basis itself except 
upbn a deeper layer of concrete metaphysics. There is perhaps an 
inevitable circle in such speculations which only shows that our logic 
is too scanty to cover the dimensions of the Reality itself. Her(f therefore 
is another opening through which the mystery of life and existence closes 
in upon us. • 
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We have herjpe to admit metaphysics through cither of the two 
doors : (i) what is implied in the assumption of a ])lurality of individual 
and independent experiences? and (2) whnt is implTed in the assumption 
that these many individuals must touch, ct*-operale and agree with one 
another to a certain extent so that they may live inogethcr'^ Briefly, how 
is experience related to the ;//<’? And what is T.ife which is tlius pressed 
into service in a modest biological garb but really as a sort of elan vital 
manipulating from behind the strings of cre ative evolution ? Now, I 
should venture to think that a narrenver inspection of these data will 
ultimately take us to the conc(‘f)lion of an alogical fact-stuff in which 
a universal stress (call it lAfe) is overflowing into a multiplicity of co- 
ordinated centres, working it into a system of variously related fact- 
sections ; and of which the me is not tiie equivalent but only a practical 
definition. This is an exceedingly vague hint at a view which I have 
expounded in my owii writings for the unseemly mention of which and 
the obstrusive, though only occasional, emj)loyinent of i^s special 
terminology I offer to our essayist and leadeis my sincerest apolog). 

( To be continued ) 


LYCIDAS AND THE 19th CENTURY ELEGIES. 

By Barada Prasad Pramanik, B.A.. 

Ex-student^ Ripon College, 

“Some pious drops the closing eye requires, says r,ray, and herein 
we meet with the genesis of the elegy.* It is nothing but the pious 
drop? transformed into musical language. The mourning may be 
called form’'* by personal bereavement or by the general sense of the 
The eleg pathos of mortality. There seems, however, to be 

no proof that the idea of regret entered into the 
original meaning of the \vord. An elegy was usually dedicated in Greek 
not to death but to >var and love. But antiquity has sanctioned the 
funeral dirges of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus as the best types of 
the elegy. Writers of English elegies from Milton to Swinburne have 
taken them as their models ; — they have not only imitated their mode 
of mourning and adapted the scenery they have described, but have 
sometimes borrowed from these pastoral elegies the very language ahd 
the names •f the mourning shepherds. A critic speaking of the 
influence /ihat Moschus’s Elegy on Bion^ produced on the English elegy- 
writers says “ The novelty, the beauty, the fresh and modern thought 
of this •undying poet were visible even to the school-fagged intellect of 
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youths to whom poetry was a vague delight. Wcll^ might they be, 
for this per[)etual elegy was the mould, if not the inspiration, of four 
great English dirges ; laments beyond which the force of poetic anguish 
can no further go, and each of which is but latter affirmation that the 
ancient pupil of Theijcritus found the one key-note in which all high 
idyllic elegy should be attuned thenceforth.” 

Lycidas is the first truit of the influence of these pastoral elegies, which 
along with other forms of Greek and Roman poetry found their way to 
England during the glorious auspices of the Renaissance. Milton, deeply 
saturated with Greek and Roman literature, could 
not but commemorate the untimely death of his 
fellow-collegian, Edward King, in the Sicilian fashion established by Bion 
and Moschus. He takes the word, ‘ Lycidas ' from the 7th idyll of 
Theocritus and uses it tor his lamented friend. The poet thinks of him- 
self as a shepherd mourning the death of another #.vho w^as also “nursed 
upon the . self same hill. ” The poet imitates the form of his models but 
the matter with wliich he fills it, is undoubtedly his own : — it is steeped 
in his ardent personality and breathes the fiery spirit of his genius, it is 
full of the poet’s austere sublimity and mellifluous music. The peom has 
set up a tradition and exercised considerable influence on the other 
beautiful elegies tliat the English language can boast of. 

Shelley’s Adonais is the enduring monument of a relation founded 
solely on poetic friendship between Shelley and a brother-poet Keats. 
The pastoral machinery of this poem is perhaps suggested by Lycidas, but 
Bion and Moschus are Shelley’s recognised models. 
I'he poet has transformed and etherealised the crude 
materials of his models and the poem has truly become “a highly 
wrought piece of art. ” Swinburne’s Ave Atgue Vale written in memory 
of Charles Baudelaire, the poet of “ Les Fleurs du Mai ” is also a pastoral 
elegy. It contains the poet’s tribute to the French 
Ave At(jue \ ale. Baudelaire and a study of his character and 

works with reminiscences and thoughts suggested by them. It is a wonder 
of melody, and the verbal music is without parallel as is shown in the very 
opening lines of this threnody, “ Shall I strew on thee roses or rue or 
laurel, Brother, on this which was but the veil of thee ? ” Matthew Arnold’s 
Thyrsis, a monody for the loss of his poet-friend Arthur Hugh Clough 
• who died at Florence in 1861, is another and one of 

Ihyibis. the best of a successful English imitartion of Bion 

and Moschus. The poet adopts the form of jiastoral elegyinot merely 
because it is picturesque, but as the most effective means of expressing 
his feeling of sorrow, characterised as it is with the poet’s peculiar vein of 


Adonais. 
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pensive reflection. It is a very quiet poem, though solid and sincere. 
“ Thyrsis is rather a descendant of Lycidas through Gray’s elegy. ” But 
there are two stanzas which directly refer to the»lanient of Bion, and the 
names of Thyrsis and Corydon are borrowed from 'I'heoeritus, rather from 
Virgil in whose 7th eclogue they occur as the names of two rival shepherds 
in a singing match, '^'ennyson’s In Memoriam^ an elegy written to com- 
memorate the loss of his bosom friend Anthur Hallam, who died at 
Vienna in 1833, is not a pastoral elegy and has a 
In Mcmoriaiii. scope far beyond that of any poem of lament. It 

occupies a unique place in the evolution of elegies. It is also closely 
associated with the other elegies, and as such cannot be ignored in an 
estimate of elegies. 

In Lycidas, the poet laments the loss of a life intrinsically valuable to 
his country. There is nothing to prove that he considers it as a personal 
loss. The poet follows llie fashion of the students of Cambridge in 
mourning over the death of a fellow student. His 
sorrow only enjoys a courlcsy-litle. Similarly in 
Adonais, there is no note of sincere personal sorrow 
struck. The central figure of the poem is hardly a man at all, — he is an 
abstraction, a spirit of a different plane of being. It is poetic sympathy 
and resemblance of fate between the two poets that strikes the key-note of 
this elegy, while Are Aigtic Vale comes directly from the heart of the 
poet. The poet expresses his indebtedness to his “ brother ” and “ elder 
singer. ” He laments his loss in the winged words of poetry but is afraid 
that they would not reach him. He exclaims ; — 

“ Thou art far too far for ^nngs of words to follow, 

^ Far too far off for thought or any prayer. 

What ails us with thee, who art wind and air ? 

What ails us gazing where all seen is hollow ? 

Yet with some fancy, yet with some desire, 

Dreams pursue death as fancy, as winds a flying fire, 

Our dreams pursue our deed and do not find. ” 

Thyrsis and In Memoriam are two profoundly personal elegies, — they 
express the passionate and sincere sorrow of the poets. Both the poets 
consider the change that has been brought about by the death of their 
friends. “How changed is here each spot man makes or fills !” says 
Corydon, when he has lost Thyrsis. ^ 

* “ Tis better to have loved and lost 

^ Than never to have loved at all,” 

says Tennyson who had profound lo 9 e for his friend. 

^ No doubt, both Lycidas and Adonais open in grief but they close 
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in solemn strains of joy. In Lycidas, the poet’s sorrow at last loses 

itself in false surmise and hope arises. He comes to believe that 

“Lycidas, your sorrow is not dead, ” — he will 
Consolation. 1 • , , , 1 , ,, 

accompany his brother-shepherd “ To-morrow to 

fresh woods and pastures new.” The poet of Adonais comes to 

believe that, “ He is made one with Nature” and is “a presence to 

he felt and known, ” — he is “a portion of the loveliness which once 

he made more lovely.” In Thynsis, the sober and restrained grief of 

the poet is crowned with the hope, “ Why faintest thou ? The 

light we sought is shining still. ” While the pervading tone of Ave 

Atque Vale is not one of hope and consolation — but of sorrow and 

appreciation. The poet of In Mcmoriam on the other hand derives 

solace from the perennial fount of divine philosophy and firmly believes 

that “there is a soul of goodness in things evil. ” 

An elegiac poem is more or less meditative. Apart from its pastoral 

and personal elements, there is another element, which may be called 

the philosophical. Nor is this philosophical or speculative aspect less 

important. It shows the poet’s view of life and 

ii^nt ^ death, and his solutions of the deepest problems 

^ of this world. Shelley’s pantheism and spiritual 

philosophy finds expression in his Adonais. He believes that God is 

immanent in Nature, in the three aspects of beauty, truth and goodness — 

I He considers that “Life like' a dome of many-coloured 

glass stains the radiance of eternity ” — what we call life is but a bar 

to our enjoyment of eternal life. The poet of Thyrsis keeps aloof from 

the controversies of the day and setiks for a source of illumination from 

new quarters. In his Scholar-Gypsy he goes on to say, “ A fugitive 

and gracious light he seeks, shy to illume and I seek it too. ” * V/hile 

Tennyson in his In Memoriam tackles the deepest problems of the 

day, and solves them in his own way. It is a valuable contribution 

towards our criticism of life. He resigns himself to the Unseen Power, 

“ One God, one law, one element. And one far off divine event, To 

which the whole creation moves. ” 

Another interesting point about the elegies is the biographical 
element. The poet of Lycidas tells us about his attitude towards the 
church and his desire, as a poet, of fame, “ that last infirmity of noble 
t minds. ” He gives us a very beautiful and idealised 

Historical element. picture of the university beside the “ reedy» Cam. ” 

Adonais is full of historical interest. The poet gives a picture of 
himself along with the history of his life and aspirations. The poem 
is also a violent attack against the critics of Keats, “the carrion kit^js,” 


Historical element. 
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as he calls tfiem. A feeling of public indignation against the Reviews 
pervades the whole piece. Further, the poem enshrines the celebrated 
sketches of the contemporary poets, the beauty of which cannot be 
rated too high. The historical interest of I'hyrsis chiefly lies in its 
charming idealised d^iscription of the universify life of Oxford. The 
poet connects his friend with certain scenes and associations and thus 
has done for Oxford what Wordsworth did for the Lake-country. 

It is to be observed, however, diat Lycidas exceeds both Adonais and 
'rhyrsis in variety and uniformity of merit, though it is not equal to 
Adonais in loftiness of thought and the poetical quality of certain passages. 

Adonais, on the other hand, on account of its close 
Conclusion. ... r ^ ,1-1 . 

mutation of Greek pastoral elegies has fallen into a 

certain degree of artificiality of structure. “ And it is only when the poet 
frees himself from the influence of his models that he soars aloft with a 
mighty wing.” “Thyrsis, ” says Sledman, “is another and one of the 
best of successful English imitations of Moschiis, among Vhich Lycidas 
is the most famou.s, though some question whether Swinburne in his A7Je 
Atgue Vale has not surpassed them all. ” The same critic observes with 
regard to Ave^ “ If unequal to Lycidas in idyllic feeling, or to Adonais 
in lofty scorn and sorrow, it is more imaginative tTian the former and 
surpasses either in continuity of tone and absolute melody of elaborate 
verse. ” But In Memoriam is IVnnyson^s masterpiece. All the charac- 
teristics of the elegy are combined here. “As an original and intellectual 
production, In Memoriam is above all the elegies, and a more important, 
though possibly no more enduring a creation of rhythmic art. ” Walker 
sjjjys, “ In one way its length and complexity left In Memoriam above all 
other English elegies ; in another, they place it at a disadvantage with 
those of Milton and Shelley, Adonais is like a trumpet-call to action, and 
the reader of Lycidas rises from it ready to grasp the “ double-handed 

engine ” and smite It is not so in In Mefnoriam. ” Perhaps it is partly 

due to the relation that subsisted between Tennyson and Hallam ; perhaps 
it is partly due also to the influence of the time, that all action is paralysed. 
Thyrsis also tends towards this inaction, but its shortness makes the effect 
comparatively slight. It is easy to find, therefore, that if Lycidas excels in 
sustained variety and uniformity of merit, and Adonais in loftiness of 
thought and imagery, Thyrsis surpasses as a successful classic imitation 
and Ave as a wonderful piece of melody while the lofty philosophy of 
In Memoriam will always attract thoughtful readers. These are the most 
famoil^ of English elegies w’liich will last as long as the English literature. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN--1TS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. 

* By Saral Kumar Datta. 

Third Year Class^ Ripon College. 

Many of us have often looked into little text-hooks prescribed for ihn 
lower primary course and have noticed the many attractive pictures of 
ordinary things and animals tliat adoin them. A casual observer is 
likely to think that the.se pictures are put in only to engage attention 
of the infant reader and ai c of little more significaiK e. But an incjuisi- 
tive eye will find in them an intelligent theory t>f great consequence. 
In fact, one may read in these commonplace pictures the modern 
consequences of the thoughts and ideas which appeared in the mind 
of a great French writer two centuries ago. In the works of Rousseau, 
the rude germs of the modern Kindergarten system of education which 
is getting popular day by day can be found scattered b/oadcast. 

In the beginning of the 18th century education lay completely in 
the hands of ecclesiasti(\s and was of im ailificial and rigorous character. 
It was confined .scjlcly to book-reading and left little margin for the 
free exerci.se of thought on the part of the student. His training was 
thus reduced to d “ process of manufacture rather than of regulated 
growth. ” Soon the spirit of the populace began to clash with the 
interest of the church-men and a body of writers broke loose from the 
fetters of old convention and began to spread new theories of education. 

Among these propagandists Jean Jaques Rousseau was the most 
famous. He was born in 1712 as the son of a petty watch-maker and 
native of Geneva. At the age of sixteen he began a wandering life and 
could never settle down till his death. But the fertile brain of this 
wanderer made him esteemed by his countrymen and he became first 
known to the public by his “ Discourse on Science and Art ”, and 
afterwards by his “Emile,” published in 1739. In this latter book 
he expressed his epoch-making views on education ; he maintained that 
the current education of the i8th century only sopliisticated the public 
mind and he held all book-reading at a discount. He discredited 
teaching — “ the pedantic mania — ^and recommended a system of 
education imparted by Nature, He was of opinion that the typical 
education should be a “ process of spontaneous growth ” and the child 
must be suffered to exercise his intellect and imagination by himself. 
To accomplish this end education of the senses must be efficiently 
carried on And the theory of .object-lessons and intuitive nialhod 
ci^e to be regarded as the true basis of education. Thus towards the 
middle of the i8th century, anew line of education was suggested in France. 
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This theojy of Rousseau gradually made its way into German 
pedagogy through Basedow, a great philanthropist and a great liberal 
spirit. He first started a school at Dessau and began to practise the 
ntuitive method among his infant students. But inspite of all his 
efforts, the system ^^as abused and had bantfful effects on society. 
The school which at first showed good promise was soon afterwards 
abolished. 

But there was a great longing for mass education in the country. 
Great efforts were made in the Catholic and the Protestant parts of 
Germany to spread popular instruction and soon it was recognised as a 
department of the State. 

In Switzerland also primary education of the people was in a disap- 
pointing condition. Some ill-trained teachers were engaged on small pay 
who cared nothing for education but had mercenary ends in view. Add to 
this a prevalent spirit of caste which stoutly withheld all instruction from 
the poor. In the midst of such gloomy circumstances, a mighty man w'as 
born whose heart was really moved for the men in the stieet. It was 
Pestalozzi, a native of Zurich, who made his whole life a mission for the 
cause of education. The new theory of teaching had filtered down into 
him through Basedow and he became a benefactor •of mankind by 
pointing out the true method of infantile education. His method was but 
“ a refinement of the process of Nature. Children were left to their 
intuition — “ who read nothing but discovered everything. ” He founded 
an orphan asylum at Stanz in 1798 and began to impart education on this 
novel plan. “Here the children were not .scholars who were learning, but 
they felt unknown forces awakenijig in them and they understood where 
these forces would lead them to.” 

Soon the^ Great Teacher became overworked, fell ill and had to retire 
for health. But his zeal to realise ‘ the dream of his life ' was unflagging, 
and after a year he joined as a teacher the school of Bugdorf. Here he 
wrote two books, “ Leonard and Gertude ” and “ How Gertude educates 
her Children, ” which contain the sum of his teaching. He urged that 
“ educational process was nothing but an active exercise of the child’s 
senses and mental powers and it would be extremely harmful to cram him 
with facts the value of which he had no means of estimating. ” Pestalozzi’s 
reputation was now well-nigh established and he easily secured a post at 
the Institute of Yverdun in 1805 where he began to improve upon hif new 
method of teaching. But this was carried on with success only with a 
small d:iumber of pupils, but gradua^y became impracticable when an 
overwhelming mass of students of every age and disposition flocked 
together. 
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Pestalozzi\s worthy successor was Froebel with whom pass on into 
the iQtli century. This great German educationist was born at Thuringia 
in 1 782. He lost liis mother in his infancy and was utterly neglected in 
boyhood. The sufferings of his early life left an abiding impression on 
his sensitive mind and he became eager to look after the happiness of 
children. From his youth he was of a contemplative turn of mind and 
was ardently enamoured of Nature. He would lake solitary rambles 
in the forests and try to find out general truths from the observation of 
Nature. 'Fhus at an early age he showed signs of a great and prosperous 
future. In 1805 he took an appointment at the school of Frankfort on 
very poor terms. Re}?iitation of the Pestalozzian method did not fail 
to reach his ear and he made up his mind to go to Yverdun with some 
of his boys in 1809. Here he drank in ‘Testa! ozzianism at the fountain- 
head” and was thinking of maturing his own plan of work. After his 
return from Yverdun he wrote a book, “The Education of Man,” in 
which he advocated the doctrine of Nature as applied to education. He 
was convinced that man and Nature proceeded from the same source 
and should be governed by the same laws. “All living things are pre- 
determined to an upward development of growth and this growth is an 
unfolding from within outward.” In the case of the child-mind too, the 
budding of intellect and reason should be natural. As a cultivator 
creates no trees or plants but only nurses their slow stages of growth, 
so a teacher should never try to create but carefully superintend the 
development of a child’s innate faculties. “Thus the process of development 
is Nature's work and its synonym is Education.” 

Pestalozzi held that the faculties of children were developed by 
exercise, but Froebel empliasised the fiict that self-activity, z>., action 
proceeding from the inner impulse, alone stimulates and awakens the inborn 
faculties of children. Imbued with these ideas Froebel founded a school 
with his orphan niece and nephews as the foundation students. In this 
school children were allowed to play, and Froebel invented a series of 
games with balls, cubes, rectangle.s, etc., which to a child appeared as mere 
tovs, but to the brain of the eccer^rric philosopher every material of the 
play had an occult theory behind it. His sphere (in the shape of a ball) 
represented the prototype or the unity of all forms ; the cube, diversity 
in unity and so on. These are known as “Freebers gifts”, the survivals 
of which are perhaps still found in the more improved forms of sand- 
drawing, plaiting, etc. The attention of Government was soon drawn 
towards the work of the worthy^ pedagogue and State aid was offered. 
Froebel now opened for the first time the Kindergarten (the Child's Garden) 
School in the neighbouring village of Blankenburg in 1837. Thus a new 
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theory of educating children by object lessons was firmly established 
by Froebel in the 19th century. 

In England this theory gained a foothold in 18^7 and schools on new 
lines were started with the name of “Infant Schools.’* Dr. Henry Barnard 
praised the theory for its originality and attractiveme.ss and it gradually 
found favour with the public. In 1855 this new system of education 
was introduced in France through the efforts 'of Baroness Berta Von 
Morenholtz Bulow. In Italy it was made popular by Madame Salis- 
sebwabe. In Austria it was recognised and regulated by the (jovern- 
rnent. But it had the greatest development in the United States of 
America where Miss Elizabeth Peabody and Mrs. Horace Mann preached 
this doctrine. Thus in course of time it received universal recognition, 
and is gaining strength in its practical application everyday. 


THE BRAHMAN SHBADAR OF BENGAL! 

By Somnath Sanyal, 

Third Year C/nsSy Ripon (?oUe^i\ 

The various atrocities of Mahaminad Togluk were the main cause of 
the downfall of the Pathan empire. The actual break-up of the empire 
began in the latter part of his reign. In 1339 a.d. Shamsuddin Illias 
Shah, the Subadar of Bengal, declared himself independent of Delhi 
and his example was followed by many others. 

During the time of Shamsuddin the number of Mahomedans in Bengal 
wffs not so large as in the present age. Shamsuddin well understood that 
with ’iiio small Mahoniedan force it would be quite impossible for him to 
maintain his*independence against the Pathan emperors of Delhi. To 
make things worse, even the fidelity of this small Mahomedan force w^as 
doubtful. In order to get rid of his difficulties Shamsuddin enlisted 
noblemen of Bengal as soldiers and generals. Two Bengalee Brahmans 
of high family, viz.y Sikhibahan and Kesabram Bhaduri, were enlisted as 
generals. With the valuable aid of these two Bengalee generals 
Shamsuddin’s army became very .strong and efficient and it became 
quite possible for Shamsuddin to maintain his independence against the 
Pathan eniperors of Delhi. From this time for nearly two hundred 
years Bengal remained independent of Delhi. 'Hic monarchs of Bengal 
were known as emperors of Gaur. 

Shamsuddin gave extensive jaigirs to his two distinguished Bengalee 
genewils, Kesabram Bhaduri and Sikhibahan, who in their own territories 
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were like independent kings. The descendants of Kesabram Bbaduri 

* 

were not in any way inferior to the emperors of Gaur, Their capital 
was in Ekatia in the Rajshahi district. Their territories were collectively 
known as the “Ekatia Bhaduri Chakra.” The Bhaduris of Ekatia were 
universally respected both by the Hindus and Mahomedans. The “Ekatia 
Bhaduri Chakra” reached the zenith of its power under Rajah Ganesh, 
It was mainly through the diplomacy and military genius of Rajah Ganesh 
that the Bhaduris of Ekatia wielded the sceptre of Bengal. 

Rajah Ganesh was a man of great ambition. His aim was to destroy 
the Mahomedan kingdom in Bengal and to set up a Hindu kingdom 
in its stead. The internal dissensions in the family of Shamsuddin 
favoured the realisation of his grand scheme. 

Satiuddin, the emperor of Gaur, died in 1409 a.d. He left two sons, 
Nasarat and Azim, both of whom aspired to be emperor. Nasarat defeated 
his brother and ascended the throne. The vanquished Azim appealed to 
Rajah Ganesh, for help, which the latter readily consented to give. 

Accordingly Rajah Ganesh marched with his vast army to the aid of 
Azim. In the meantime Azim had been killed in an engagement with 
his brother. The death oi Azim was favourable to Ganesh. He marched 
tow’ards Gaur and laid seige to the capital. Nasarat for some time gallantly 
defended the capital, but was killed. 

Thus the two chief claimants to the throne were removed. Nasarat 
had no son. Azim’s daughter, Ashnmntara, was barred by the Islamic 
law from wearing the crown. So having no other rival to the throne, 
Rajah Ganesh proclaimed himself emperor of Gaur in 1410. a.d. This 
created no disturbance in the country as the Bhaduris of Ekatia were 
respected by all. 

Rajah Ganesh, by defeating the Mahomedan garrison, estaBiTsned a 
powerful Hindu kingdom. This event is unique in the history of Bengal. 
In Hindustan no Hindu, with the excei)tion of Sivaji of Maharastra 
and Ranjit • Singh of the Panjab, succeeded in accomplishing this grand 
achievement. 

Rajah Ganesh was a great administrator and an able financer. During 
his rule the economic condition of Bengal w^as very prosperous. He 
restored order everywhere. He encouraged men of learning and established 
schools for the propagation of Sanskrit learning. He died in 1421 a.d. 
and vas succeeded by bis son Jadu Narayan, who embraced Islamism. 
The dynasty founded by the great Rajah Ganesh came to a close in 
1445 a d., when the kingdom was restored to the family of Shamsuddin. 
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KAUDASA AND BHARABI. 

By Karunamoy Mukerjee. ^ 

Fourth Year Class^ Ripon College, 

Kalidasa and Bliarabi, the two most illustrious Sanskrit bards, may be 
regarded as being contain poraries if we can place any reliance on 
the Aihole inscription of 634 A. D. — 0^ ^39 1 but with the 

dates we have little concern in as much as more learned heads than 
ours have been exercised to their utmost capacity in throwing light on 
this point and we will judge tlie two poets from the point of view of 
their poetry — Sukuntala and Kirataryuniya, We will say as much as 
the above two works allow us to say on their literary art. 

Regarding the style of these two poets, it would be presumjUuous to 
place bharabi on tlie same platform with the Indian Shakespeare. But 
many current sayings^are met with which are lavish in the praise of 
Bharabi’s style. Bharabi was not an unworthy compeer of j\alidasa in 
.some respects which are peculiarly his own. 'I’hty say 
('rhe fame of Bharabi is as resplendent as the rays of the sun). Another 
saying runs tlius , (Just as Kalidasa 

excels in sweetness and appropriateness of siniilic.s, so doles Bharabi out- 
Kalidasa Kalidasa in point of depth and gravity of meaning). Kalidasa is 
a poet, but Bharabi is a sage whose valuable sayings and instructions arc 
wreathed in slohas of various metres, sometimes adroitly put together to 
convey different meanings, with poetic touches here and there. Instead 
of entering into a tedious lengthy discussion of the minutest details of 
Bharabi's style, let us examine one or twO .special features of it which 
bav» marked him out from all other poets. Regarding the stiffness of 
Bharabi'* «lyle, apparent on the surface, the greatest commentator Mallinath 
says ^ : 1 But the expression of the commentator 

ought not to prove a stumbling block to the readers, for notwithstanding 
its stiffness there is a world of pathos and poetic sentiment lying j/nbedded 
within it. Kalidas's style is smooth, easily intelligible ; it glides softly like 
the gentle murmur of a rivulet, whereas that of Bharabi is stiff, laboured 
in some places but artful, at the sametime and runs tumultuously like the 
stormy and boisterous gush of an angry river. In Kalidasa there is a 
profusion of poetic touches, in Bharabi there is an abundance of wise 
sayings and arguments. Appropriate similes are not to be fonpd 
abundantly ^n Bharabi’s works, but that he had an eye to the accuracy and 
perfection of a good style is sufficicutly clear from those slokas uttered by 
Judhisthir in Canto II— According to the poet's 
conception, a good style should be free from opposition to prove, should ^ 
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be replete with elegancies of words, should be appreciative to the heart, 
should be pregnant with gravity of sense, should shun mannerisms, should 
not lose mutual connection and in fine, be a perfect mirror of the heart. 
And our thanks to the pen which has done full justice to the remark. 
Every word the po('t lotters is significant : in short maximum of sense has 
been couched in minimum of words. Almost lialf of the slokas in 
Bharabi have passed inlo proverbs. He has ‘ shuffled off his mortal coil ’ 
long long ago, but what mortal is there who can forget the ever-to-be 
remembered words of Bharabi — ^ ^ : i 

I ^ feqw^ietc. etc. The number of 

proverbs in Bharabi\s book is legion. But this is not the only charac- 
teristic of our poet. Even a rexpid reading of the second canto will strike 
every reader with astoni.shment at the marvellous skill with which our i)oet 
has grappled with the most difflcull and subtle subject of politics. Drau- 
padi’s speech in the first canto which simply breathes fire will show what 
a heroic spirit lay dormant in the hearts of women of those limes. Bheema 
also harped on the same fiery string in the ' second canto. I’he [)errecl 
delineation of the characters ot Draupadi and Bheema and the description 
of the faithfulness of the Forester are vivid, and reflect not a little credit on 
our poet. •» 

Bharabi is learned and artificial, but has a wonderful mastery over the 
arts of poetic composition. A reading of his works convinces us that 
he tarried over the comi)osition of a sloka for a long time and never 
left it off imperfect. Thus all the slokas are perfect in expression, 
in depth of meaning and in metre. His style, though artificial, 
laboured and stiff, is yet full of art and rhythm and suits the theme. He 
has the capacity too of painting characters and describing natural thing's. 

But Kalidasa is “ the fancy's child, and warbled his native wood-notes 
wild. ” In his delineations of natural scenery which are always emotional 
and faithful, he has no compeer, though in painting characters he has 
sometimes failed. 


A STUDY OF LORD BYRON. 

By Hem Chandra Chose, 

Third Year Class, Ripon College, 

w 

The poetry of Lord Byron bristles with points of many-sided interest 
to all lovers of literature. Though the merits and defects of his work lie 
so obviously on the surface, yet curiously enough Byron literature is 
^crossed with so many perverse disquisitions and conflicting theori*^s that 
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criticism has ofte« to halt between two opinions. The romantic life of the 
poet has provoked so many anathemas and the fortunes of his poetry have 
passed through so many varieties of being that a study of his life and work 
is apt to be beset with prejudices and prepossessions of various kind. 

Byron has given to tlie world quite a number of draina.s. But his 
dramas were a total hiilure There is a pitiable^ lack of riveting interest 
in his plot and character. They are for the most part wooden in style, 
and loose and slip-shod in construction. 'The whole stumps on with a 
stupefying monotony. 

Three prime causes inter alia may be held responsible for the failure 
of Byron’s dramas. It goes almost wdlhout saying that self-effacement is 
the alpha and omega of success in dramatic literature ; it is the elusive 
personality of Shakespeare which makes his dramas ‘ a joy for ever But 
in the case of Byron as in that of Milton obtrusive egotism has proved 
fatal to dramatic succiss. Tims in Chiidc Harold Byron breaks through 
the thin disguise that he assumes aiul conqiletely identifies lumself with 
the hero. Evcii in that grand and tremendous drama of Cain^ the whole 
dramatic power i.s massed upon his own central overshadowing figure and 
no relieving varieties arc introduced. ^ 

It will not sound as a heresy even to the warmest admirers of Byron 
to say that he singularly lacked wdiat Ruskin calls ‘ penetrative imagina- 
tion ’. So the gradual evolution of a chaiacier, the deft manipulation of 
a plot and underplot, llie clash and interplay of different pa.ssions and the 
deep insight into the dark abysses of human personality never characterise 
the formation of his dramas. Goethe’s ri^narkable statement that ‘ the 
mogicnt he reflects, he is a child’ accounts to a great extent for his failure 
as a dqmiatist. 

An essential element of the dramatic form which is a conspicuous 
failure in Byron’s hand is dialogue. It servc.s two purposes, e,g.^ it brings out 
the latent qualities of chaiacier concretely and concisely, and moves for- 
ward the plot by marking gradual transitions. But all the dramtis per- 
sonae of Byron figure most lamentably in their futile effort to talk. They 
all rant, and pour fortli their feelings and emotions without any dramatic 
coherence. Consequently w^e never find any of his dramas well ‘digested’ 
in scenes. 

But side by side with this besetting defect, there is in him a wonder- 
ful tenacity in conceiving and grasping a single incident or situation. 
Thus, in CriaouTy though the plot is childish and flimsy, the incidents 
of the j«>urney and death of Hassan are^ conceived and executed with 
surpassing vividness. Again, the net impression in Lara is a medley • 
wroi^glft by the many characters oS^the poem, but the disposal of the slain 
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lizzelin’s body floats before our eyes with all the air of ictuality. While 
this peculiar power constitutes the excellence of his poetry, it is the fatal 
weaknes*> of his dramas. 

Now lo turn from Byron's dramas to his poetry. Here we seldom 
come across the ‘high imaginings' of originality. “ Byron w^as not a poet of 
imagination in the highest sense of the vvoid, as Keats, Wordsworth and 
Shelley were 'rhere is indeed much imaginative splendour in the later 
cantos of Child'c Harold, but it is of ‘the historical and anti(|uarian order'. 
Even in the best of moods, his reflecticms liave not wide reach and sugges- 
tion. Creative originality is not Byron's. He is never found ‘voyaging 
through strange seas of thought alone.’ But if he has very little preten- 
sions to absolute originality, it may be set down to his credit that he laid 
under contril)ution the existing current ideas for poetic purposes and 
gave them a fresh lease of life. But the supreme merit of Byron — a 

merit which gives [)ermanence to his poetry, — lies in the verve that he 
has brougfit into the strain of English poetry. In his ‘first dash into 
poetry', there are indications of force and command. The Hours of 
Idleness, though of indifferent poetical merit, is enlivened by the devil- 
may-care spirit of ("avalicr poets. Deep and abiding sincerity or ‘high 
seriousness’ is a sure touchstone of true poetry and Byron stands success- 
fully this test of poetic quality. Beliind much affectation and ‘Wertherism,’ 
as Carlyle describes it, behind the meretricious glow of the great bulk of 
his work, we find in Byron, as in Steele, ‘the soul of a sincere man shin- 
ing through it alT. His love of liberty and championship of down-trodden 
humanity have alw^ays a true ring of sincerity and passion. A whole- 
souled contempt for inanity and simulation is the outstanding feature of 
his poetry. His uncompromising attack on British Philistinism^ has won 
for him the surname of the ‘Founder of the Satanic School'. For this 
deep-seated hatred of sham and cant has often driven him across the 
border-line of decency and good taste. Yet the fact remains that he had 
the spirit of calling a spade a spade Great powers of sarcasm are closely 
associated with his hatred of hyprocrisy. But unlike Pope and Swift, 
he seldom makes a personal tirade against his enemies and digs them in 
the ribs. His satire is for ihe most part harmless and impersonal, but 
sometimes it grows offensive and sins against good taste. It is true that 
the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, undertaken in reply to the 
merciless slashing of the ‘evil works of his nonage * by the Edinburgh 
Review, reeks with audacious irreverence, but no ill-natured personalities 
are introduced even in this mad»2scapade of his youth. It is in h'S Vision 
* of Judgment that he readied the high water-mark of parody in English 
literature. The rollicking dare-devil preasm in Don Juan conspires by 
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turns ‘to win lli# wisest, warm the coldest heart’. Beppo is almost uni 
(|ue in the inrisiveness of its s»de-slrokes. As a genuine hall-mark of 
Romantic poetry, there are traces of passionate lov# of Nature scattered 
broadcast throughout his works : 

“ 'J'lu re is a pU asure in the pathless woods, 

"J’lure i^ a rapture in the lonely shol-e, 

Theie is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in it^ roar ; 

1 lf)vc not man the less hut Nature more." 

He had tiie Highlander’s passion for the wind-swept mountains and 
the many-sounding seas, 'fhe ‘two mighty voices’ were a source of cons 
lant inspiration to him. 11 is hrush-w'ork descriptions of Nature were, in 
the words of ihof. Nichol, never meant fur the micrc)sco[)e. But they 
are all distinguished by riclmess and grandeur, 'rhu.s, the ‘deep and dark 
blue ocean’ as it ‘rolls on’, Venice with her ‘tiara of j roiid towers’, the 
‘castled crags of 1 )rachenfels’, and Italy with her ‘fatal dower of beauty’ — 
pass iMifore us in a splendid panoramic procession. In fact, description 
w^as bis forte, 

“By t4ie blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 

Or ilie i:)ure hosoni oi its nursing lake , 

Which feeds it as a mother that doth make 
A fair but frenvard infant her own care, 

Kissing its ciies away as these awake,”- — 

How heaiitifully these lines describe the violeftt stream of the river 
being stilled in its })assago through the lake ! But though he is sometimes 
lound to list* n to a ‘lloating whisijcr on the hill’ and to hold a mystic 
rommunion with the 'poetiy of heavens,’ yet it must he said that he had 
very little of W'oulswoith’s piofoiind sensii ‘of joys in widest commonalty 
spread.’ “Wliile wiiii Wordsworth, Nature was the school of duty, with 
Byron she was a mighty consoler and vindicator of the rebel.” Like 
Byron may he said to live in every line of his verse; but unlike 
the saintly j\liltr)n, his life was one long rj^coid of vapid dissipation and 
wild revelry. He ‘drank life to the lees’ and was soured by the usual 
results of ‘imchartered liberty.’ dims all his works receive the stamp and 
seal of^» dark and morbid pessimism and a sickening moral depravity, and 
as such stand in acute contrast to the robust optimism of the poetry of 
Wordsworth. Like Slullcy, Byron was also a ladical of the Revolutionary 
Movement and we find no sjfirit of rest in his works. “He sowed the 
wind in his ])oelry ; the wc;rld has reaped the whirlwind.’’ Don Juan is 
saturated with this spirit. It is written in bold revolt against the time- 
honoured traditions of society, politics and religion. He has thus to a 
certain extent given powerful expre.ssion to those feelings that were then 
secthinjjJn thousands of hearts in the last days ijf George 111 and l\ie 
Infamous period of tlic Regency. In fact, Byron was, as it were, ‘the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form’ of llie generation in whic h he lived 
and moved. 

If we turn from the poet to the artist, we cannot hut cry ditto to tjic* 
sober judgmei^t of the poet-critic Swinburne who says that no poet ol 
equal or inferior merit had so bad an ear. His art was alw’ays in statu 
piipillari. Grammatical irregularities and barbarous ellipses are t ()0 
many to^ need any special mention. Again, in passages we feel much 
of the swing and rush of quick-pulsed rhetoric, but little of the pervasive 
fragr^nffe and haunting mystery true poetry. Tiresome repetition 
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and prolixity, false rhymes, slovenly stanzas, halting., metres very often 
grate on the ear. It may be readily admitted that the ‘sphere harmony* 
of Shakespeare, iKe ‘ealliedral music’ of Milton, the massive ease 
and hygienic simplicity of Wordsworth, the imj)assioned aerial verse 
of Shelley, the ‘rounded i^erfection and tlelicate loveliness’ of Keats, 
the firm and sure tc>arh of Tennyson, the classic restraint of Arnold 
and llitj bounding swiftness and magic charm of Swinburne are beyond 
the higliest reaches of his art. Vet we find ‘all the charm of all the 
Muses often flowering in a lonely word.’ ‘Single lines’ like, ‘And life’s 
enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim,’ or ‘Jly the blue rushing of 
the arrowy Rhone,’ — once read, sink deep in the memory. 

I'his inade(iuatc study of the poet cannot be closed without a 
passing remark on the fortunes of Ryron’s poetry. With his contem- 
poraries Ryron’s pre eminence was uiKjiiestioned. He ‘woke up one 
morning and found liimself famous.’ l^ong regiiided as ‘the grand 
Napolean of the realms of veise,’ Hyron was a ‘superstition’ on the 
Continent, as Schrerer most felicitiously puts it. J^ut that ‘hour of 
irresistible v(jgue* has passed aw’ay and ‘the blazing star of Ryron 
himself is receding from its ])lace of pride.’ '*'lie i9th-centiiry critics 
have struck a note of warning against the ‘false Ryronism of taste.' 
“(]lose thy Byron, open thy Goethe”, was the persistent refrain of the 
vehement denunciations of (.'arlyle. Vet the sinewy sirengili of his 
style, the stinging lionie-thrust of his satire, Iiis Ihumb nail .sketches 
of great men and vivid pen-pictures of historic lands and above *all, 
his imi)cri.shal)lc excellence of high seriousness, i:)orn of absolute 
incerity, will place his name on ‘Fame’s eternal bead-roll’. 


VILLAGE SANITATION AND MALARIA. 

By Abani Nath Ray, 

Fourth Year Class^ Ripo?t Colie^^c, 

My village* is a veritable example <?)r what malaria can do in rural 
areas. It had a glorious past, such as any village might be j^^roud of. 
Kine were abuiulant. People wc^e healthy, rh(‘eifiil and prosperous. The 
river Bhairab flowed on in its youthful jollity and boislcfousncss. The 
whole village rang with music of birds and n>en as cheerful, and seemed 
to breathe a life of ardour and indomilableness. 

Time has rolled on and with it the bright star of our village has set. 
Malaria has deprived her of almost all her beauties and glories. She has 
survived the death of her children, a broken-hearted mother, and the 
faint memories of her happy days arc the consolation t)f her grief. 

The Bhairab is in a moribund state, stagnant and full of moss and 
weeds. Its water has turned a reddish colour ; but the people still drink 
its water, because no better is available. Villagers are famished, thirsty, 
emaciated and cadaverous. Dense jungles hem the village in on all sides. 

' All these are results of malaiial ravage.s. Now, I believe that almost 
all the villages in the districts of Jessore, Nadia, Berhampiir, 24-Parganas, 
Burdvvan and considerable portions of Bankura, Midnapur and Khulna 
are groaning under this dreadfiel scourge of malaria. Villages still 


• Maheshpur in the district of Jesborc. 
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being neglected, ^bet'ause of the inordinate importance attached to town- 
life owing to tlic influx of Western civilization.’ I do not know how 
long this dislike for village-life will continue. Tint tli^ intolerable state of 
things in our rural paits has bet'orne a constaut .source of anxiety to the 
people and the Government alike. 

“ Malaria occurs,’’ says Mr. F. 1 ). Evans, ICngiticer to the Malaria 
Advisory Hoard of the Malay States, “to some extent in all warm countries, 
and is caused by parasites ui the blood which are yijected by anophelinc 
mosquitoes.” He mentions, as measures to jwevent malaria, the destruction 
of anopheline nioscjuiloes, either adult or larval ; the protection of man 
from the bites of moscjuiloes ; and the prevention of moscjiiilo infection 
by suitable Irealment of inbcled patients. But the most important 
method of reducing annphclincs is by diying land through drainage, 
yy/c T/'wrj strongly siippoits Mr. I'A'ans’s saying, “Drainage is the most 
radical metluKi of dealing with malaria. Its elTicacy was known of old, 
ages before the cause was undcTstood ; the cit}' cjf Rome is the classical 
example. But it is only when moilt^n resean'h laid baie the ]>rccise 
relation between wet gioiind and malaria that drainage carne to be applied 
on princii)le and willj eonstMous purpose for the siip[)ression of this 
disease. It was the })rinripal, though by no means llie on^% nu\asurc 
a|)plied in the eonstruelion of the I’aiiinia c’anal, and C>>lonel G(*rgas 
has declared as tlu' ri-siilt of his expeiience that a farmer can go iinywhere 
in tropical cc»unlries and save himself from malaria by draining the 
giounci and cleaiii-g aw'ay the bush near his house.” 

'rims we find that a strong emphasis has l)een laiji by com[)elent 
authoiilies on drainage. But what are the c'aiises of the obstruction and 
neglcict of drainage in this country ? “First it is due to the rapid 
extension of railways whose embankments obstruct the natural outflow 
of rain-water and ilood-w^ater through the tracts through which they run, 
making the .same water-logged. Another factor that interferes wuth the 
natural subsoil dniinage is the neglect of the silling up of rivers.” A 
great step towards improvement might have been taken if the re.solution 
of Mr. Dadabhoy fc^r curtailing slightly thc^rant to railways — one of the 
chie^ causes of obstructed drainage'--and devoting the same to sanitation 
and education, liad been adopted. 

In^nis way wc may summarise the means by which malaria may be 
prevented: ( t ) maintenance of a system of proper drainage, {2) 
de.struction of anoplieline mosc^uitoes, (3) filling up with earth all 
unnecessary bogs and ditches, {4) clearing aw^ay clamps of bamboos, 
shrubs, bushes and undergrowth, and (5) arrangement for the supply 
of pure drinking water. 

Most of us are born and bred up in villages and it is no exaggeration 
to say that we betake ourselves to town-life during our college career only. 
Ic It- i\yO much to expect that we should not relinquish our love for the 
village and try to rescue it from the ravages of its constant enemy, Malaria ? 

A WORD ON THE ART OF POETRY. 

By Sailendra Mohun Banerjee, 

- Third Year Class^ Rtpon College, 

Art has been defined as ‘the manifestation of emotion, obtaining 
exteraaf expression now by e^ressivc arrangements of line, form, 
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or colour, now by ;i series of gestures, sounds or words governed by 
particular rhythmical cadence*. Each of these oifferent ways of 
expression is descrii)(;td as an art. Hut as the arts appeal to our mind 
mainly through two physical organs, they may be grouped as ‘arts 
of the eye’ and ‘arts of the ear'. Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
etc., are members i)f the first group ; while poetry, music, etc., are of 
the second. But there are oilier arts which satisfy both these organs, 
drama and dancing ; they are composite. 

Art is prehistoric. Even the most ancient and uncivili/ed races of 
mankind betray a certain taste for art, at least in the form of personal 
decoration. The reason for such a taste can be traced in the very 
nature of man. Decorative art originatt*s in the hankering after beauty 
and pleasure. But all the arts have a common origin in tlui desire to 
reproduce the feelings awakened in tlie artist by the contemplation of 
life and nature. I’luis every art is an attempt, however distantly, to 
imitate life and nature and to express the emotions of the mind awakened 
by them. 

Popular usage, liowevc r, usually restricts tlie term, ‘Art’, to architecture, 
sculpture, painting and such handicrafts as the goldsmith’s works, 
pottery and wood-carving. 'Ihcse arl.s are esiiecially useful to the 
civilized world. HisUjrian.s, who busy themselves with research, lind 
immense^ materials ol hislciry in the evolution of these arts. Plastic art 
brings before our mind's eye the social conditions of the age to which 
it belongs. Plastic and pictorial arts in fact reflect tin: conditions uf 
life and society in a given age. 

Different arts have different spheres and each is bettLr suited to the 
presentation of certain emotions than othcas and the range of expressive 
power of each is determined by the limitation of its medium. The 
painter's or scuIf)tor’.s sphere consists in outward semidance in which 

Wie must 

A momenfs^s life to things that livt J 

He is endowed with a -peculiar power to record a moment s life more 
vividly than others. But the musician’s sphere* is olli iwherc, and he 
must express some continuing emotion and 

^Somc source of feelings he must choose.' 

Hut the poet combines both of them ; he 

^Be painter a?id musician too !' 

But he has his disadvantages. Though he does tbu duties of both 
painter and musician, he cannot supersede them ; for he can 

'The aspect not^ I gran f express 
Clear as the painters art can dress ; 

The feeling nof I gran f explore 
Bo deep as the musician's lore.' 

Hut the poet’s art does one thing fur mankind which none of the 
other arts can do. The poet 'must life's movement tell: Considered from 
th:s point of view, there are surely only a very few interpreters of life who 
have sounded its depths. Yet the poet’s art excels all /)lhers, and 
either painter or musician 

, 'cannot reach 

The charm which Homer ^ ShakcspearCy teach' 
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ONWARD, RIFON C0UJEG£-I. 

By Baidyanath Chatterji! 

First Year C/ass, Fi/o» ColFs^e. 

Rcforniiuion should hu the watchword of every college which needs 
rcfoniiiition, and Ripon ('ollege certainly needs it a good deal. 

iMr. Readi r, if in your opinion Ripon College is all right and it needs 
no reformation, do not think me a base calumniator, please I am not a 
slanderer by profession, nor do I ever cIk rish a bit of Johnsonian pessimism 
in my mind. As I :yu reasonable, 1 do not intend to thrust unnecessary 
jiro|)osals on you to the utter disturbance of the .safe routine and regulation 
ol the College and to stand a silent sjicctator to pairs <!f contracted 
tyebiow.s, deadening stares of re.sentment, contemptuous curves of lip.s, and 
Herculean fist-s shown irom behind. Hut allow me to expect that Ripon 
(ioliege m.i) be su|)i)lied with all tho.se ne' e.s.saries which would enable it 
to co[)e successfully with the best colleges of /Bengal ; — and what more 
can we expect ? * 

I remember to have sinned in sending my views on one occasion on 
something (concerning the college, of course) for [lublication in the 
Magazine. Hut as fate w'ould have it, — and surely a sinner should, on no 
account, be encouraged, — I had to undergo the pangs of di.sappointnient, 
as I did not see my writings shining like the moon amid the stars of 
other contribution.s, — and how fortunate I was that the [laleness of my 
face then was not noticed by any one of tny class-fellows I 

• AV'^ell, let that pass ; let me repeat my views with redoubled emphasis, 
as river that flows down with redoubled force when an obstacle 
has for a time barred its course, — be it a gigantic mountain piercing 
through the clouds or a small block ol stone — the lowly seat of a shepherd 
at sunset ; but the greater the obstacle, the greater the force to resist it. 

Hy the same piincif)le, my heart has become doubly strong by this 
time and I am now better able to beat successfully against the rock of 
editorial callousness amid the sea of contributors. So let me jump down 
and take a powerful plunge ; can I not reach the shore ? 

we have .several times urged the necessity of Weekly Exercises in our 
college, but to no purpose : — it has been as fruitlc.ss as is usually the 
case when a student of the Deaf and Dumb School is spoken to. We 
cannot understand why our prayers are not granted. Indeed, to solve 
the problem our reason has altogether failed, and reasoning is of* very 
little worth where reason itself proves to be a thing of little value. 
Everyone is aware that it does a world of good to us to have exercises in 
every* subject at least once in a week. A period will do for written 
exercises in one subject. One period in the week should be set apart for 
ejjertises in English, one period ^for Mathematics, and so on. * 
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Tt is quite unnecessary to note that by written exercises we acquire the 
facility of answering questions rajndly, we are better able to give smart 
answers in our papers At the University Examinations, and by our regular 
pref);iration for the exercises we save much labour when the University 
I'Lxaiiiinations are imminent, and we have not to work night and day, as we 
do, for only two or throj months before the (jxaminations come on. There 
are many other advantages of written exercises, but vve, unfortunate beings, 
are hopel(‘ssly denied them. Everyone of us sadly feels the want of exercises 
in our college and everyone is justified in being sorry for it, because 
all the best eolleges of (Calcutta attach a great deal of imj)orlance to exer- 
cises and have one or other subject for exercise every week, while only 
Ripon ('ollcge totally ignores them. 

Secondly, there should be vigorous efforts to sloj) the jictly wars whi('h 
occasionally lake place in the Chemistry class ))y the rushing in of the 
full tale of three hundred boys — one batch leaving and anoliier entvuing 
the class room ; else we run every possible danger of losing our lives at any 
moment and l)e unwilling martyrs to education. Those, who are nnfortu 
nate in having CluMiiistry, have one and all fell what difficulties and 
(langeis fall to their share. Sometimes one is so crushed by ihi: two 
opi>osing foiTCS that it is (jnile impossible for liim to get t)iil : — eillier liis 
coal is lorn and a hard blow stiuck upou his nose with trenumdous force, 
or hiN shoe gets vaiious dc‘fi)riiiations. 

Su<’h are the diffamlties which av;ail a Cliemistry student and he has 
olfen to repent his choice. One method, however, to prevent a crisis has 
alic'ady been adopted, but tliere should be stalwart DurwoNS to guard the 
door. Oh, how painful it is to .see the only Uriya chap defending the 
class against a powerful rush of armies outside. In spite of the Uriya s 
greatest effort to push the door from inside, the door is burst open from 
time to time, and the besieging throng drives its w\ay onward till it reaches 
its place of victory, 

'rhirdly, our routine is so strictly drawn that it is impossible to hold 
the meeting of our Literary Union on any day of the week. If the First 
Year ‘A’ is dismissed at 2-40 r. m., the First Year ‘JT has to struggle on 
till 4-20 P. M., or if the Third Year ‘A’ is dismissed at 1-50 p. m., the 
'Third Year ‘IV has lost its existence by that time and the lucky boy^ are 
enjoying a mid day siesta in their homes. So deplorable is our condition. 
I'herc should be at least one day in the week w^hen all classes are dis- 
missed at 1 p. M. Otherwise there is no chance of our profiting in any 
way by the.Union and acquiring any taste for literature. 
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THE COLLEGE MtGAZIN^S. 

By the Editors. ^ 

There has been lyinj; for a long time on our table a sheaf of college 
magazines representing different colleges both in Ji(‘Tigal and oiitsid*: 
whieh contain a variety of interesting matter. Many of tin m are tmiinently 
worth careful perusal, not only for the light they tlnnw on the arademie 
activities at different centres in our province and oulsidt‘, but also for tlie 
intrinsic quality of many of the articles. We hereby convey our grateful 
liuinks to the editors of such magazines for the favour of exchange with 
us, and give a brief account of their recent numbers below : 

The lYcsu/cmy Co/Ze^e Afa^azine. — It is a well got-iq) and well-written 
magazine. The Trcil'essors of the college bulk largely among ilui 
contributors. In the lecent numl)ers, the great European War naturally 
takes a prominent place. IVof. Coyajee contributes a st-ries of learnetl 
articles on IVar and Fina?ic€, There are other articles on the \\^ar 
contributed by Priiici|jal James and Prof. Oaten and some spirit-stirring 
war verses, i'he last number contains an (excellent article, headed 
The Kaiser's Dream^ — a diak'guc between the Kaiser ryid the ghost t*f 
Na[)olean, from the pen of E. F. O. A correspondent attacks the subji'd 
of war-phrases. They are surely a very interesting study if critically 
examined. 'I'he other articles are all eminently readalrle. Hut we do not 
understand why the Old Presidency ('ollege Men Sc‘iies has berm dis- 
ctiiUinued. Altogether this magazine is one of the best of (‘ollege 
magazines in all India, though one might wish for some change" by this 
time from passing war tojrics to academic subjects of a more enduring 
and fruitful interest. ^Ve are glad tonotite also that, in accordance wiili 
tljf policy laid down by Principal James in the first number, the 
ma^zine makes it a point to reflect fully and accurately the whole life of 
the college in its various departments of activity. 

The Scottish Churches College Magazine, — The magazine has shown de- 
cided improvement since the taking over of the editorial charge by Prof. 
Douglas. The editorials of this magazine are always intt restiug to re ad, 
though sometimes the editor’s craving for holiday reduces llie editorial 
matter to five lines of iambic verse. Wc presume that like the ('aesar 
wlio was above grammar, the editor should be above iht! weaknt'ss fljr 
holidaj^ W. D.’s short, humorous poems are excellent in their w;iy. 
I’rof. W. Douglas has been contributing a scries of articles on the Corners 
of English Toetry, AVe have two admirable articles on (i) 'flic 'Pransla- 
lions of the (Classics and (^) Parodies, and we hope inort* will be forlli- 
eoming. The Un't on Afatthetv Arnold by Prof Sc rimgeocj^and 
The Odes of Anacreon by Prof. Hliattacharyya in the last number (Novem- 
ber, 191^) are very interesting and insiriiclive. There is a general air of 
liveliness and humour about this magazine whic h is very relVeshing, and 
towards this no small contribution is Riadc by AV. D.’s verses. The ac- 
tivities of the different Hostels of the college as well as of the Oillcg*^ 
SopAies and Unions are faithfully recorded. 
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I'hc Jhi 9 i}:;ahasi Co//t\i^e Ma^a^azine. — I'his magazine is nublislied every 
month and lienee the number of [lages in each number is smaller than 
one should like to haVe. 'riiis arrangement, we fear, leads to the exclu- 
sion of adequate treatment of any subject in an article (unless it he irk- 
somely serial), and to us the better arrangement seems to be the limitation 
of the number of is§ues and improvement in ^si/e and get-up. The 
magazine seems to be almost exclusively lun by the students. V'et we 
should like to see the learned Professors of the Bangabashi f’ollege 
make a more frequent apjiearanre in its |)ages. ^J'he articles written by 
the students are piomising and praiseworthy, and we may select for 
special mention the article on Jlddison as tui jEssayist by Mr. Bliudeb 
Cliandra (iuha. 

The Fraterfiity. — 'Phis magazine is the organ of the C. M. S. (iollege. 
Its size, get-up and flaming red coltuir leave much room f(U' improvement. 
'J'h.e editorials sum up admirably the vaiious activities of the college. 
Some of the articles are devoutly Christian in tone. In the last niimbei 
(August, 1915), there is an admirable article on The KeprescntalivL 
Cha 7 ‘acier of the British Parliament. 

The ITare St hoot Ma^^azine and The IJindn Si hoot Magazine have 
been just started and d(\seivc encouragement. 'J'hey are written and 
conducted by schoolboys and a.s such, are worthy of all praise. 

The Jayatmath Co/Iejs^e J\/ayazine. — This magazine is piiblislied from 
Dacca. A very serious defect of this magazine is that it contains no 
editorials and gives no college notes. It thus misses the essential 
character of a college magazine which should reflect all the manifesiations 
and movement of collegiate life, 'I'lie article on Ralnndranath in the 
August number (1915) is a light and refreshing treatment of some points 
of the poet's life and art. It is curious to remark that the Btaigali [lortion 
of this number is all in verse. l*rof. Bhattachary^a c onti iluites an essay 
on The Conception of J\'iiIosophy. 'There is another goofl aitir le in the 
September and ()<'tobc*r number, imtiticd A Glimpse info the Pn^i^ress of 
Seienee in the Nineteenth Centiny. 

The Co/teiie A/ai^azine {C/nttai^on^ef) — ^^'e have received the initial 
Autumn numher which is very promising — well gotaq) and well-vvritto 1. 
'I'he history, educational statistics and dialect of Chittagong are disev sed 
in three interesting articles. J. K. B. wlio writes the inlioductory notc^ 
makes a very fieitinent remark which all college magazines will do w^ell 
to bear in mind : “All the college magazines that I have seen,” says 
he, “would be vastly improved by a strtmger infusion of a s[)irit of levity. 
That spirit has as good a right to literary expression as any other.” Mr. 
l^tif contributes an aiticle on St/fiMn or the Spiritual Side of Islam. 

The Krishnay;ar Coi/exe Magazine — We liave received only the 
initial number of this magazine. Principal De in the Forcwo 7 ‘d informs 
us that this magazine was started in nianuscrqH under the name of 
‘Life and l.ighp as early as 1908, but its appearanc'e in print is a new 
venture. J'lie two articles worth mention in this numher are Subainabi- 
hara (a legendary acc'ount of the ruins of royal palace in the Nadia 
District) and Nadia Raj Ramify, We hope tlie magazine will have a 
prosperous career. 

Patna College Magazine — We have received only the September 
(1915) number of this magazine. It is published only thrice U year, 
and considering all circumstances, it would not be unjust to expect 
some improvement in size and get-up. W O. S. contributes a fascifiating 
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article on Colfege Life in Eng^land an extract from which we have much 
pleasure in publishin^^ below. I'he Archicological Society is a 
uniejue feature of liiis college. Besides the regular programme of work, 
it organises trips for the students to places of archaeological interest 
near Patna and also extraordinary meetings where^ the students have 
the privilege of listening to learned discourses from such scholars 
and specialists as Prof. Jadunath Sarkar and Mahamahopadyaya Kara 
I’rasad Sastri. # * 

The Central Hindu College Magazine — This magazine is published 
^/egularly every month fnmi Benares and maintaiijs a uniform level of 
excellence. In the Crow's Nest the editor lakes a wider scope for com 
ments and observations than we find in the editorials of most of the college 
magazines. 'Hiis magazine is identified with a particular movement and as 
such, it has a distinct character of its own. Among the many good articles 
that appear in its pages we may select for special mention the two serial 
articles on Some Hindu Feasts and Festivals and Orissa and Her Remains^ 
Ancient and Medieval. Several articles in this magazine relate to Hindu 
religion and theology. 

The St. Johns College Magazine — 'I'liis magazine is published from 
Agra. It is very decent in size and get-up, though the colour is 
rather sombre and unattractive. 'I'he pages are full of interesting matter, 
both topical and academic. In the November number (1915), Mr.,Bonnaud 
contributes a suggestive article on The Teaching of English \^\\A\ o\x^\X. 
to attract the attention of those engaged in this branch of teaching. 
Prof. H. V. Chaudhury’s Some Wild Flants of Agra is an interesting 
contribution to Botany. Two other articles worthy*of note in number of 
November (1915), are An Agra Bazar and A Hindu Symbol. The Prize 
Competitions in essay and verse writing constitute a new feature. 

The Bareilly College Magazine — We have received only the September 
nutiiber {1915) of this magazine. A beautiful half-tone portrait of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore forms the frontispiece. The college rejoices 
in a I^ogarkfcujis Society, the exact meaning and connotation of which 
name is not apparent. There is a good and readable article on The 
Act of Settlemeni^ lyOT. 

Besides the college magazines notified above, we thankfully 
acknowledge receipt of the following magazines and periodicals in 

exchaTtge — (i) (2) nftw (the organ of Dacca Sahitya Parishad) (3) 

(4) The Mahamandal Magazine (the organ of the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal of Benares) (5) The Collegian, and (6) * 


(Erom Patna College Magazine^ September^ 

COLLEGE LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

“In some respects students arc much freer than in a college in this 
country. They need not attend any special course of lectures. Generally 
there several to choose from. I.,ectures are not given for any particular 
ex''..nination and students do not all take the same examinations or in ^he 
.>ame ordea Greek History may be taken in the Classical Tripos (Hons, 
course) or in the Historical Tripos, Part I or Part II. A student after 
taking ime tripos often lakes another or« part of another. Consequently 
there may be in the same lecture-room men in the 2nd., 3rd., and 4th. 
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years, 'flicrc is no percenlage of lectures to make. The term is counted 
by nights spent in the college, not by lectures. 'Fhe whole college is 
surrounded by high walls, and at each gale there is a poVter\s lodge, with 
one or more porters always in attendance. If a student returns to his 
rooms after lo p.m., fie pays a trifling fine. He is not allowed lo stay out 
after 12. He can get up w^hen he likes. There is no roll-call. .Some 
lecturers have their rooms in the same courts as the students. Usually 
they pay no attention to them, "^riiere are alwa)s double, or even triple 
doors outside a set of rooms. If tliere were a noise in the court the 
lecturer would be more hkely to shut all his doors to keep it out than to 
come out and stop it. 

Although students have nothing to do with the managc'menl of the 
cooking, there are other things which are in their own hands. There is a 
College Debating Society. 'I'hose who join pay a small subscription, and 
elect the officials from among themselves. In eacli college there is an 
athletic association, generally knowm as the Amalgamated Club. Mem- 
bership is not compulsory college rules, but the students expect all new 
comers to join. The siibscri[)tion is from i^) to 32 rupees a term, and 
this entitles the member to join the football, tennis and boating clubs 
without further fee. 'Hie Union isageneral club for the whole University. 
Membersliip is u|Jli()nal. It |)rovides a large library, reading and dining 
rooms tVr. But its most interesting feature is tin* hall in which debates 
are held weekly, 'rhest* are often on political subjects, and here future 
members of both Houses of Parliament .sometitnes first make their mark. 
Each term one of the most popular .speakers is elected President. 1 'his 
is considered a great hotiOur. In former days, Gladstone, As(]uith and 
other .statesmen occupied this position during their A^arsity career. 

Most .students are reading some subject or other with a view to take a 
degree, and perhaps two-thirds or more of the whole number ultimately do 
so. But the idea of working for an examination is kej)t in the back -ground 
as much as possible. "I'here are no set text-books in the sense in which 
we use the word here. No student would think of a.sking a lecturer whether 
something were included in the syllabus or not, or whether a particular 
book contained answers lo all the probable questions. There is no 
syllabus, and as far as possi&le questions are set for v/bicli no special 
preparation can be made. 1'he object of the examinations is to Ifcst 
ability rather than memory, and the range of a 'Pripos is so wide that ’hien 
are expected lo answer some of the questions almost as unseen. For 
this reason, the Honours examination must be taken at a fixed time, and 
in case of failure a second attempt is not allowed. Even those who fail 
receive the degree if they have shown some merit. "J’hen it is called the 
poll (ordinary) degree. This is because no importance is attached lo the 
letters B. A. and M. A. 

University life is a test of character. Men have great opportunities 
of giving and getting good. But they have also much liberty, and may, 
if they wish, throw away their chances. That is why some parents have 
regretted sending their sons to the University. They were not fit for 
freedom and ought lo have gone to some place, where they would have 
been treated as children and kept in leading strings. 


W. O. S.— ” 
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4 «?^<lii!r 'Src^R I Force ^ ^5I?( Jft®1 ^ 
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^51 1 «ftc^ ^ '»rt*i^t 
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la^tt '^?(1 CT, »a^ ^?i tifif fwc^ ^ <a^ 

?tf^f^^f% ’I’tt^FCT CJl^ 4^? 

*1^^ C^'Q HINT'S ^t.’lltR S^1 I ^C5F^ ^ The 

Principle ot the Physical Independence of Force. ^rt^tW 

'srpRi ^i5?i 9ti%c^ =rprrf^c^ ^5t ^- 

'itTTtc^rfssrl ^fiius nn% i * (7i '«rpi^1 f^fr^ ^C3i?t JitrfertT 
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f^-1^ R«RI ^tc’1 ^ttarcR mfjfS! i 
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^(\fH c«it« f^, c^fc?!^ '5rtsit?r w\^ st?, 'stfl 

'BiTfsr *itfiT (7F51 ? ^«rt^ <ii^ c^. w '«it*r?rl 

?F«ji1 '5f<ii^ ^«fl ^tf^, <??, 

5t^1 'Site's 'SICSI’F 'Sfc^t’t I 

^t^-'Stf%'qt^ 5,^ ^5tOT?I I 

C^ ’Ttft fefcs?, Cf\ '5lt=FtC“f ^fil?l1 fetw 5R1, *lti^ ^ 
^r?I?i1 fetCT, CT >2f^ !F^r5, ’tt'^iT 

^i:^, srtiS?! (2tr^f3p?I1 ( Rc-nction ) « CT ^,5i ( Force of 

friction ) 'St^'Q ’Ft?! 1 ^ C^t^ 

fsi»6si^1 I f^’^-t^^"^-(?nt^('2tWC^ 

c^it^T'S ^*1 "&rfiir,^ 'si'^‘31, ■•^Ft^'l ^ 

'5I1^?Ft^?l1 Vllf^?(fCf I C's't^t^l wm c^ '®It’tfe ^tFt« 

^ I '5rtst<il ctff«i?rfi ’it^c^fe c^, ^ 

'sitsUfffMC’F ^n'^TF, ^?tit '®ftC5 I CT^ 
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^ <sr!t c^, ^tFi c^c5 «rtf^^ri m ^ri 

c^ ? ^ '4’F 3F^c®r« 

I ^f^'© ^I'^F ®i'^'©«i '»rfi(^, 

aiCFif ’tf'®-f^f^ '®ic*i’pl ^'^'©*1 '5W, 'Stars ^sitS 
’S^C^ iflSf 'SfS'TS ^ St^c® ’It^ I CSfW 
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•ttcariT '»r5f*i^ I fii^ksra '^ft^ c^ 
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sms c’l, fk^ '2tt*i-"*l^c'^ *3;5^^ 

’ipf^^il ’tfcs? ^’ir^tf’f^l I 

'»rTiT'{3 ct, ct ’tf^ 

'S f^f^iT <5}%^ «(|jj«tt I ^’’5 C^ ’tf^ 

■siftif »i^?i1 ^«n I ^rir?r ’if^JiH c^ 'srt?i«, 

sjit^l ^ '5(t’ra1 CSff^ts® I 'sitc’lf’^’P 5jf«iil ( Kelative motion ) 

^8f5 ffl'Q^ll ^1? I '5ft5[^1 C5ff»i CT, 

'«lt^1»t fffW?? ffH Vi\tlT,VS ; «il^ ’^<51 ^ 'sitC^f^ i 

C5^’rr?tc=5 "ert^^l CT OTf«t, fef^>l'<8f^ 

'siC’l^ttF'® 5?^"^ flC^ i£l^“ C^t^ 

"sfS^Sfl C^ 'srtc^ ^t^C'Sscw, ^1'8 

'eilC’lfk-^t^?! ^®1 I CW'S^I'^ trt^r5ff,*lt*l'^; ’tt'ft C^"t 

; 9^t<?, ifl^refc^F Btf^irl cffN a, '51 WWW '5ri% ?t:w ficw 

"Sl^l^lfsfC^P 5tr%?1 WH ^'fr ^-€^. ^fsiC'SCf I WlfTtW^I WS? 

*r^tw I '5fic^ cwfkws 5tf?wTMt*( 'sitwtw kf^wl c?fw 

'SltJTtWW^ ^C*tw 'SIlW »£IW!Wtf^ CW^’ttfr -sitWTfWWtW ’Itft 'SIC’WI 
3i*«TCWwt '5J1WW1 cwffftw' wt^c'sfe cs^fHcws^ 5f^u$z;5 i ^w »r?F«i 'siWww 

’ttf'l'^ltfJlW CW’t '51^1^ I ^ '5ItC’lf^l'5'!| 

tpif! Ww SSW I ’jfwftw 'BTtl^W' 'SltW'^W fww'w; »RtW ^ 

f»t<5fwc5tw '® fjtwjfw wif^fk’tw ’thswl wt5 1 wf*r 

'sra cwi:^ cwtcw ssW c®Tfc^w f*tiw't^*f^ ^ srl c^sr ? 
*r^*r ^•i-'5tw ’5rt5(wl fpf^'s’T^fwc’tw '’^*f*i ^fwc'sff j ^scw 
<awsk W!«f1 wfsic's *ttfw cw, srt«!n ifwr$ 'sit's^ wffwwtw kfwf^ cw 

^fwi>5^ ^ ’it'ewl 5il *rt«iri ’jfwwc^^? ^f»irftw 

Tfm Wwwl 5I5(»lfwsilC«l ^fwwsf^, 'SIt’lWl (TST 5tf% ^ ^rw 

cSW *Tt^W5 *1tfw ^1 I 'BIt’RWl ’SJtWtfff’ti;^ W^SI f^W W^Wl Wsfw, 

wsitww CWtW fkWtllCTW 

'5|'®1W *3fwfl-'?*fww 'Sl^StW '2j5ltf*t^ ^^51 'll 1 

iflt 5tf» '« «(1W*t1 w»lfwssstww Ww ‘ilWfk «(tW«tTW 

Cf\^. “tf^ W1 Enerjiyw «(tW*11 I ,Wqfw«t5('C’Tk«IW ^ CW*R 

W®! W1 Force, fw^tw C’ltwi*l "ft^ Wl Energy | ^ fwwife RSJC®!^ 

Aw C»i^«f fsi^W Wffwrs?^ I Energy Wl '5it>fWl 





'5lt?T «2t^tJl 

I ^*f?i ^r«f (Stfas w^i <TT^ <£tc^T’tc^ ?if«r 

'StSFl ^^C9l 'srt’JJll CT. 

I ?ptdT^ '(Work) ^r^sir*! -bj^ 

^*(3 fir®^ 1 ?FtC^JiT *ff^ilt*l-^ ^f«1^l1 

9? I ^si?I *tr'e= I CT "ff^i? 

'srtWtBJil 5^?l1 '«rf£^, C^ “rf^FPP ¥il1 

(Kinetic), (Potential ^1 Static) | C^l^ 

5tf^^ CT^I ^fitC'5 

JI5(< I ^t«f1 '«lf«3i53[ C^l 'SICT^ ^f^®l I ’lf% 

C^ "tf^ "tfe ’fTC^ I C’Fti? 

'si^’?Tw?i w*i ^t^i ^r^r® '^tu^ I ’^Tlf 'flu's! ^ "ItW ’^'5^ 

«9T <?(tC^, ^t5l 5tC5^ C>lt ^51 TJ£»f '51CT^ ’HCtt I 

CJt^ ’It^l »lf^C« 

’itsi '«rtit'S 5rtsitf^«( ^ti i (nt 'd^ts?- 

f’?i%9t^»ft^ ^^11 ^1 5^ 'St’ftiT "tf^ '«i’ii:?i 

1 tfe»l ^«tJT ctt'?! »tf^ 

<trf!:^, aFW '«rfc>f ^ trtc^, 

»t^ apw apCT fi?fis?f® ’tf«[*I^ 5?^c^ «rfc^ I ^f^c»tc^ ^i«|5i 

’Ttf’i^il 'sitii 5rt, f'?f®^ts 

^Ki ^ I f-im?} (?i, 

jptj^ ^f«?i I ^r«f 'srpf^l ^ sti 

f^t '$t5,1 ?^C»J SR’f ^tsRlI i ^^*1 JRC’t'S -t^i? "SlCSI^fel 

*tf^*rs ^ I "srtJfiil 'A^ 5rc«(j 

'5rtr=i, ^t?1 'srm 'crpinil «rf%5?f c^Pt^f cifRc® stl i 

’^ar c^, *ttc?? 

’tt'C^ ^ I t»1lT^C^^ Conservation of Energy 

^ I 

* ’^»t, « "tf^ cti (m '«rc«f «r^ ^ '«rpr^1 CTlfetife 

I <2t^t^ <£tC5tW 

I ‘fl’P BT^f^ 

I 

^ tftc^ ^tifl f^i*9^?r CT ’tf's-^ffsF 





jprt?^’ff%^ I uq^«il <»it^^l ^f^tfV, 

'ja^t ?tf% 'Sft^r^ ^fiirs ntfs i 

5$«i5j li) (2t^tc^ 1S^ ^ >1^? 55 5»1 1 9tf^f5®tw5 
^ ^tfer^5t5 *11:^ 1«’P^ 5sf55l otNC'S 5tC5 U m 555( 

^'5SF*rt5 Jl*I5tC5 ^5t C7\^ 5'‘ft®f^ 5’>m ’l5’^5-5It55f, <ll5>§t 

55«ft5 i2f^^ 5^1 C5 ^»n JRSt f’JsiK’l 

^f^f5«(T5I ^f5C5 ®T5l ’t*Rl 5*1^515 <3l5^ 51^115^15 ^t5l 

»^=5 5^C5 I ^TT’TT^^ ^'?t5 C?f^Ca Csll 5sf% I ^'5. 

5f'ft5 ^*15 1 5tf55 <21^ 

C5 5»r CTI^ 'srtC^, ^’if^ f^fesf ^«ft'«9f^5 

'Slt«I^ft*l ^ I 

#:5J CSTtCC^^ ^^5 fip5l 5t%55 5®!'®^ >55? 

fes 5^*115 f%^C55 1 <ilt C5 

^1 55«55^ ?ff^5 fetC5t5 '5ref?|i’1 I '5rt55l f5?^k=I5 • ’ST.Sn? 

'sttc^rfBJiWcsi «rr5T5f ^trw 1 2f»i5 

55*rl 5f*ttr*F ^'S C^tC5 f5it5 ^=5 C^tI5^ '2f«t5r 

^'ttp;*' f5*rfr^ 1 <a^ <^ 1 ^ ct, 

JI5<sr 'Stt^ft*! 551'!9f»15 ^<15 C5st^ flF^I 

5J1 I 5^5 fRiS’l't 5sf55l^ >1515 ^f^^tt*! 

551^tjK5f '»rt55l f5S>IC»ffC5 5tW fWC^ ’1tf5 1 5^5 ^stC^ (?F5®1 

' 5tfe55 <2(5^ 5>r®f^5 5t^-<2tf^5tt^^ 5^5 I 5^f^CT5 

D’Aleniberl’s Principle I ?p5t^-t555tf55F 5t«TC55TnT5 
5WC55 5t^f5I5i’t*l 5lP1tC?r 'srfil^ ^5 %I ; iil^5i*f ’tf%-f5'fi( 
«il5s^ *l5i^ (7?f^C^ *lt5l 5T5 fm 55^ ^180 

5tPrC55t5 ^T5t5 f55rf^ Traite de Dynamique afC? f>l5it^!?l <2ff%ll 
5ff5CS15, ^5t5t5 *15 5^ 5^->T5t5 ^-f5<5 5lt’tt^'t'Q >l*^< ’«ir5^ 
5^ C’l®! I C5 >15^ ^ <2t?t 5"^ ^ «t5l <2t5t5^: 

jprl«ft5 »1^V ^f^®tC55 ^ I D’Alembert’s Principlc«4J 

C5, C5^ 5^ 5l WPli&5 ^fl^PSTt^T 5l?:<2r^ 
5l»15 ^^51^ f5Rlff*1^ 'srtWSft*! 5»I'©f^ ^fil5i^tC*l C^Pl 5^1^ '®rtl5 
511 1 'sit^i i^if5 ^*55 ^«!n 5^^ *nfk \ 





JiJitj? srftsn <ii^;?rrc?i jtI 

'ST^I >R5f c^. f?c^ «ftc^ } ^fir c^t^ 

'st^l '®+.<c^c5i^ 31 r?* 

'®t«ii:^^ 31*^^ ®rtiV sfl ; 3if«f 

lil^F '51^C?FC®¥ <2r^ C^ <2{siFt1T ^^'S, <4 C’K-IT'Q 

?tc< I D’Alembert’s Principleiil^ C^I, 

3it^lw 3;?!^ I isic^itr’t 

c^ f«rt^ “stf® w^, 'sit^i ’iTf^ (?i, <21^ 3ic^ 

f^*lff^ f«fC^ C31^ (Effective force) Jf!!^ 

'STtr^rtBSTl ^ I 

r 

Principle Lagrange « Hamilton 

^^5? 'sit^Pt?! (Stffi? I I.agrange 3 iih^ 

f^^JIt^ Principle of Virtual Work (StC^lft I Principlec£)^ 

C^, C^sj ^ ^1 SF^'Qfq 

3ff^- 4?(s^ Jifsjts <S\^ 

S (work) ^?11 ^tfN 3i5ij§ 

f«p|^ 511 I '5I’I?I ^i;:'^, 3iftf 7\-^mu 3ilsiT-;!i ^tJi-f<igTr^i:^?r ^pt^fT- 

jjiill <21^^ tf^ei '*1^ ^ ^^-3R^t5 i 

Principle f«F ?|315Sr vq sl'CT 

'»ftsi^1 ^t^l 3i5c^^ ’itf^ 1 3i}5rtgy i<i?P^j 

3rpp I (*|5^s?ttf5 ’ffe fw^ll ^5I1^?I1 ^T«I1 I 3p^i^1 

^si ’if^C^CW fsi*r? I 3[CT T?I1 3It^ CT, ^t?ia 

»a^ ^5 5itf^ '5rtf3i«i I ist^ ?pf^ ^tift^ 

*tr?prt*i=^t^x’?t3i-ftgTf5 I vff^!!i fetCT?i mfsnrl ^f3i'3i 

fWC'^ 5Ft«? 5^»I, ^T5T?l ’lf^Slt«l = ^X^fS- 

f)f% 1 "^tSf-gir^ tff^?f fetil 'Slw?! jprtsf '2ff^’1^ 5^51 I 

^<1® lii ^C5T 3it5l '®rt*ra1 (2^1*1 ^pfusit*!, '®T?1 3 r^ c^ (?it=« ; 

^iS^l C’rC'ii'8 Principle of Virtual Work 

3Rt«f >2W 3Wt«(tsi ^ I 

Hamilton 'sit^ <il^&l ^^capT '«l^'5t^‘l1 Principle 

pf Least Action | Principle<i|^ 'BI«f »i|^ CT, C3?t^ ^W-313r^?[ <il^ 





?|3R ?Ff^C^ <71^ *t«r 

CT ’IW Action ^11 WRI '«I^ 1 'ilt Action ^ ^1 vfl’f ^ 

r<C»f5I '5rc«!f ^T5l Pl*(«f 'STt^lW I 5^ 

c^ ^ ^f»f c?t^ 

^1 ^«it^l C*( “ife* (Kinetic energy) 

Vvf ^t«1-^«tt^ ^t?n <J5*1 51(9, «t^1 «(f^^ ’J^*! 

cti >iir|JI '<\ Integral %?I1 ^1 Action ^^ll sfti:^ I 

c*rt^>t^fe ctff^tc® otc^i 'SR^t^ c^ <?rn^n 

CT *rfe (energy) (action) 

fJi!:^ «PC*J 1 <J5^^tC21 Principle C^ 'SRfft'5 

^t?l 5JC?, '$c^ c^^tc^niT C5itc=?^j 'sratsK^ ui^ <2lf^ •st^rPi 

1 -2tfJl'^ Mauperluis irfsq « fw f??1 ^5l <2W*) 

^f?JC5 Csll ?Pr?I?r(ffCTJ? I 'Sir^iRr (£|¥ C(, <2{^f%Wft 

(TF'Pt »tf^?r <2tCTN ^C?R I 

(il TPR iS(^ (<1^^ ^<!rT?r *511 l Hamilton <$t^ 

-5^?!:^ '5r?Pti5T ’rf^r5'?r (STjUc*!^ i 

CT CTl^ c*rt^ <stf%iil^ 

'5tt;5(<i=^i I ^1 StaticsiiR f^f 

^^i1«l1?f ^»I1 t ^t^*l (TFpf Principle<i|-3T ^ =11 I 

"tt^Prtar i 'sc^ 'ert^'S ^ i 

«tD-^ cn 'Bite?, 'St?) '5ft*(^1 I 'BTWW 

>21^)1:^ «lf5s ’ttc^ 1 45F, '«rt^«l ^ f%!rt«l (Action at a 

distance) j (Impact ^1 Collision) | 

'SiCTt’t c>rr«tt'5 ♦rt'sal ^rtK i 's •iBFas’i'««i ct 'srt^rtfl '8 

f^^*i 'Bitif , 'st?!^ ^t^*i ^t?rw^ ^c?, 95 

jf^'s ^n-'2fi3rt’t I ct '5rt*»^ ^ 

felf^C®C5, site's ^ 1 <2lTf^I ’IBl-iSlCTtCBf^ SfW C^CTt'gSl 

"Blt^^l *l?C^ *tt1%, '2t<ifcsrt^^ JIC®*!? 

•Itf^^ll I, Action at a distanccC^ Action by impact<il?r JP5 

?ii 511 1 srtm 5rt^, «Wc^t 

^ ? Action at a distance ^^TCBf c^ f51®pTl-<Sl5f^ , 

f=l'^tf%'5 EtCf 5J|, C^ 'Bifgv® ^Jt<|Jl <9 ^THI-'SHrtsi 'Brh?Rr ^\ 





‘W 5ft? J *ftr« 

»i?m»iiii*f, ’nT«m \ ^wtl^ 

Maxwelldl? ?t<(ItW*l-^Tt^tCT1f Bf® Electro static Stress-systemviffl 

iSftpl ^ift?'?l*l I ^C»R, — *IW 

«rtr^?1 *1?l"»tCit? ^f%C'5C? I 

C<r«i1 <ilt ’Ift?! I ^ 

^91t«lft?I? I f?'? '5!3 ^♦f1t?'8 5IIt«ITl ^ I 

5^ ^ C»l ^Itf^ ^^51 Tt^ ^«f?I ?r?l1 *tf?l*J< ^cn 

(?# «nF*i CT 5t*t *tP5, <71^ 

^«r?-jtTf^ >1^ ^ttra (71^ Ffti 

'Bftfji’ai «rft^ ; c^i^ stc’i'ii *np«i ’if^? 

«rft^ I Sftl Stress-sy.-tem ^JRl 

i 

?t«(Jt?^*i-3ff^3 5p5i f|?F ’it'S’Bi I ?T«(rt?^‘i 

'»iT? 5it?, '8^c<2tft5-*ff??rt« ^«!r?i-^t’tt^'ji srtiT fw’iii btc^i? 1^?*i i 

vm 5(t«iT cs c?t5i ^ '«iJi**i‘fel 5)it mw, ftwtw? 

<ii ^rftnil ?t?l ^ ^1 

^ftft^lilfC’l «P5 « nf^c^ Offers ’ttt«iT*l I Vi) *1^^ vii^ -Brftijtl 
^ISps ntf? 5it^ I I vfl^ 

«iic^?^ ?f^?ri vasit*! ^r^ibs 5ft?5t. i 4 ’F«n fi’? c^, «r5*nrt'f 
^ ^*wt< 5)1 r*i^t*t '»rt5tni cwf'irs ?i1, 

^Cs^x fliv? « »t^,?c*(i CT '=i?tf?-*Wi 'sitr? '»rft^t? ^rs *lt?1 " 

?ni art ; vfl?W c^ '«raC5 *tr?t*f5 *tt?1 ^ 'Stfl ’TO3? 

afl I t?l f^|j|toEi JTjf^ ?ai ail I ^ 

Boscovichti)? gt? 5F5-^*ttC^ Persistent Centres of Force ?*l^ 

•!%? 'SI’VH aica) ^^5) . 5)1 ^3), 

v*)^ ar!?^ art 'SW g'?aF*tft;^ Kelvin^ii? gfti Vortex- 

atom ?f»ffl1 ?f<Wl ?Jt<irl ?T 7 ia) I Lord Kelvin«si? Vortex-atom 

Theory of Matter*!)? *9^ C^, 9(v??*l1 C¥t5) ’S[?Itf^?[?l ,C?rt?’ftrtC<? 

ws «rt?#BRfs)^ g*ir«?f^»W.I v!^ fai?tw? fefe ai^-f^wtsf ?1 

, Hydro-dynamics <!)? ^*1? i*t(v4^'4 1 a|f*I*l-R«lc»l ’tf*tP5? ^TWCTJ 
^irtt (?, ?1? aitJfl^sng CFrictionless) *t«rft<? C^ ^ 





^ I ta^*f <511# «R^^- 

^ ■?%«[ sni9 qrs *ttw sri i c»!^?ii*t 

*fPT CT^«rCi^iT '5RC»t?J ^s!?? 

^ 'srfJRl «f^t«l^ S(r?l5l 51^C« ^ftf^ I ^tJJ*l '»lsi'Jtfl'!5 « 

«wr5 5t'?1 8r§T^^ 'S 81 if«t JTtl I ill Theory?! fisl 

(?rf^ c*rfe i (?i 

'srf?! Jiw ♦rniii 

’«lt^ STl, C>|| ar? 'Sit’tsiti! 'Sih f«^C?f f?F '»t^‘l 

irtf^irtcf ; arRsi »t"»i<i;f 's^icffi'i ctjj ^rtowf^fa 

f^lp*f3?l 'SfasTW 

^ ?l%tl5 I 5tf^ 

< 

C^T*! 5?l C^^PR ^«»fR I 

’tf«K ^1 '«rpi’H (Stf ^ ^ f’P *ttn! ? 

Ctff^C*!, CT*R 

ill -«if|ait?g c^t«it?c?i<! *i«fT ?lw fsi:’^w ^«rr5 ^?i««R 
^Ics^i er^tPS^f »R[^ 'srtc’f’l-toc^?! Jl^fj f*ni1 'sJt’W! 

f5?!«^ 'si^a f«t?[^»ii, ^ 

<fl| (?!l 'SI»rtf«r’!«ITt« ^PFi! »I^tW |tSc<j)C^ I 

fir®! ®t5l ’«It*f!lti! C*tR*l ^rscf, 

f|[f® <2ft5a ^ '51^5! s!t?t«sjrris I *mm, ?l5i ^fsrsr, 

^•t¥, 5«»l ®t5l f®®i! %rtl fj!®! 'Bltw^ #lla1 

^firc®C5, ^ Mf® ’j[<®l 1 ill CT ^ « 

aifeR, f^f® 'S ‘S\^^ |5tl®| fro 

^*l-at^n l^gaiT « Jit<^^ I 
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artful 1 


f^SS '8 ’1W 


'5I«(C5I 


»rt^ % <41 ftcs? 

' 

'5ff*f?l 5I?IC5I 1 


^’1t^«l ftiw 


5?IC®1 ; 


f^^vs 'Sfo-^^F^ 




^■|^g ca'*! I 


I* 

'5’rsrr’^ c^*r5i Pf1% — f<i5!:#?T ’ti:^ ( m ^ — feir ^ (Tpr 

^?^,— ^ csf^ i =^^iT >i5r? 

?t5rj ^t5[ I (Sft^f^^ft %t^- 

f^iT 3?^?l ; '2tf^^-’#-fM3i s 

^?i *rfiTn 1 fjtf% ' 5 t?(i 3 ^?i 'srr?( 

’t?C 3 ^ C?rt 3 fftf% ; 'srR'Stsi ^: 5 T- 5 ^ 513 l ; 

^*rf^5IWtf^ ; f’l’d?! '«rr^=ff-3^f^5T ;— '51*3^, 'S 

I 

*rt^ I '®Ww< c^ i Tt^, ^ 's % <i c g ctt 

< 41 ^ ^ 'Srrtc^^ C^«( ^ J ^WSI '8 

«q^ 5 TO I c^ ^ c^ ^c^r, (?F 5 vf ’^;f«rai c^ "TOr i ^st 5 t?r 9 
c^mt^ 'srMc^ c^?f < 2 r 5 ti:?f^ i (Tf^ ^ 

5 tc» ;— c^ Jrcsr sr??j 

5rt^ 1 c^ c^c’t c«t5il ^c?r, (Tf^ ^fi •^Ktr^nr ^^c^fr-c^t^r! ^ ; 

* ft'Ft ^*t 9 r ^nwcJi -I -i' 1 - ’-^ * 11^1 

pTVfF^ ’npjfrt’it'fft^i. c<r!ap!i-<f jR<!tfs«t-iaF '« fa*!*! ^»iw?’^wf® 

'*»»rrt*w-K«^ »nCT nHs i 







— 0^\ C?F^ sprtOTT ^ I 

5lt^^ lilt (Sf^V '5r5?M=^ ^SI'S fj(«itTj 5JC5, 

'St^l ^ 'S ^ 1 

(71 c^ ^ jitfe ^tf^i 'sit’iJTr’T ^tc5f 'S ?tc^, 

'5iT*rt5^ ^fTew ( 7 \ «r<rs5t?r ^cs ^c?r, ^t^«i »i;;?r ; — 

^tsi1^ C^l»l1 , '5J?R| ^C^?f I 

(71 sri c^r^itg '®rt|s| 

I (TT? '51^'^ ^’n 'srtfjf sTl ^^“5 ’ttf^, ^rtm 

'5I< 'srtcw ; 5t9r ^^ffOTiT ^fsj ‘t^WTil’ 

#;»ia ^#iu$ ntf^ 5<1, st^ i 

W Q «5|iftW?r 5(!:«(T <71 'Q ^75f?I SIC^J <£i^ 

ntr<=? <2tf5S(l cwf«n:5 ’It'S?! ^?n «it^?(1 ^fii,~^rtw?r Jitsicp 

^Sftw^ »?T5^ ; ^f?|l,“-4^ siCSalBBtiTCei '5rf5rtl7r?l 

(jtU, — '5jMc*rsr '5f^>r«itf 
■4<r*«Tt^c3)?? ^■5_w vi»t 

^t?r?r ^jrT'5?i«f-^?535i5it39c?i #t^l fj^-sr f%fir 

“:«rtCFl ^'Stt’lT SRJfl 7 \^” ; 

5‘^<‘5t55f5 ^ ^rt«p (TTl sr;”— 

■gr.’ti? ;g(7P[ «rf?i®n i 

^sf’si c’ff^cs ’ii^^ «rr^*n Jr*j< 

^ 1 ^ fsmfe, f^ig 'srftl^ « ro>p 

f5r5T->2fn®p 1 ’Tf’i*r»rffi ^?i*nt^^ sn:«(j irr|;ni5t?^ 

f5i?[t39? tn® c’^^rtiT^ '’W’i®itnc®rr55^ »rt^®ii7F 

'srtf^^ ?5t?ir5^, (71^^ fi®iT i 

^ srf^itsift ’5^5t*R-fn«rt^ 'srt^(7f? ®rtf5^ ^t®7F c^«rtCT am-'^wt^- 
•tHiTJ ^ iStf© ’ft^tC^ 

'51^3^^". *RC5^C3t^f^ 

5( srt? »rf 3nF i 

%3tf^ ^i^tf*! fr-rt? II 

(Ti^^rtw «it‘i^t?r ^ <rm*i ’pfinn i (ti^^iiw 





iVS 

c>rt9f ?i3*tt^ ^ jni*i ww 

5rr^*t?r srfsj ^E5t?r«i (7i^«*rtr5( 'srt^t^ w^' i 

(Trf^ 'st^sfus?! Ji?ftc3S^ |t?i, '®i^ ’flOT/ 

5?fr*i 'srt’Ws j®t*R ’pfiral 'sprs '■ttf«( ’rt? Tit ^si’lgV 

c^ fif^ — 

“^t c«f?rt c?l CT i2f^55^ 1 

• 'o^ T*l^‘$*Rftf^ <2PITNR; II 
^51? '5f^-sf«rr5? ^’i^T 1 

<itrr^ 'srfJTtw^ '5rtcyt«f!i f%f5( c^Rqjrtar ®wf^ 

•(C?,»i I “ In India the goddess of learning is the guide 
to the consciousness beyond all learning. The solemn utter- 
ances of the greatest knowledge are as child’s lisping compared 
to the consciousness of absolute reality. Saraswati is indeed a 
form of the Mother of the Universe herself. What to the west 
is learning only is to this land the very thought by which one 
speeds to God. " '^rtJTSII cq >r?nrilc^ Goddess 

of Learning C^tPF ^ 5fl I 

'sn<lT<llft’t*l %5»P#W1 ’TSfTtt^ Srt5[9I<af»lW 05W5l»l' 
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(ToUeoe flotes anb (Dbaervations 

With the present* issue wc come to the end of the first year of our 
existence as a College Magazine, and we take this opportunity* of thank- 
ing those who have helped to make this venture a success. The Magazine 
lias come into a place where it was wanted, and it is gratifying to note 
that as an ex|)ression of the corporate life of the college and as a 
communicative medium between the old and the new, its function and 
importance have been properly appreciated. Some day in the future 
an eager ex-student trying to recall the reminiscences of his jiast days, 
will find in the jiages of this magazine, records of the time when life 
was worth living ; some future authors or poets would turn back with 
curiosity to search in its contents the first sjpratching of their pen, the first 
flight of their fancy ! We look forward to a period of maturity and develoj) 
nient in the course of time. 

The Second and Fourth year Students are gone, and with them have 
disappeared that pressure of work and want of time, of which we com- 
plained in our last number. But unnatural exertion is always followed 
by unnatural langour, — and Editors and contributors are no exception 
to the rule. We are loath to blame ourselves for nut taking full advantage 
of our leisure ; — but after all, is not Without haste, Without rest, a safer 
maxim to follow ! It is with a mingled feeling of joy and sorrow that 
we bid good bye to our outgoing students, but we hope that they will 
not forget their alnm maters and will continue to take lively interest 
in the magazine, which serves as a great link between the past 
and the present. Now it is high time for the First and Third Year 
Studenti to come forward to fill up the gap caused by their predecessors, 
and to /do away with their easy notion, that the magazine is an automaton , 
that » would go on for ever, Whether they contribute to it or not. 
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Nothing would be more pleasing to us than their active and substantial co- 
operation. It however appears from the influx of poetic contributions, that 
the majority of our students are more or less of an ethereal temperament ; 
— but while fully appreciating their aerial flights, may we not ask them 
to come down, now and then, to a lower level, and speak out their mind 
in the harsh language of ordinary mortals ? It would at once fill up the 
pages of the magazine aitd prevent the Editors from going crazy. Once . 
again we wish our outgoing students success, and hope that all of them 
would come out with flying colours. But the Editor proposes, the 
University disposes ! 

* • * ♦ ♦ 

We are glad to inform our readers that following the laudable efforts 
of our science men in the direction of forming a Science Union with its 
multifarious activity and pastime, the College Council has been pleased to 
sanction a grant of Rs. 2,500 for the College* Fund for the better 
equipment gf the laboratory. Expensive as the teaching of science is, we 
still hope that this would be of some help towards the meeting of its 
increasing demands. 

^ * -a M ^ 

Of late, Ripon College was the scene of some brilliant campaigns 
of Hymen, in the course of which there were no less than three notable 
conquests. Even confirmed and inveterate bachelors who were long 
given up for lost as reckle.ss rebels, were brought to subjection by the 
mighty feat of the all powerful god. The first victim of this man- 
slaughter (or, should we say, man's laughter) was Dr. D. N. Cbakravarti, 
Ph. D. (Berlin) who married a grand-daughter of the Hon’ble Surendra 
Nath Banerji. Next in order fell the joint-editors of this magazine, who 
jointly made, up their mind to sacrifice their joint single-blesseidness. 
Profs. Bose and Dutt, determined to prove to the world the strength 
of their affinity and faithfulness — which no conqueror could undermine — 
by capitualiing on the same day, the 27th of February !♦ Here then 
is a series of marvellous conicidences which may well set a professor of 
logic to think of the cause. Surely they are not avoiding conscriptions ! 
The Staff, the obedient and faithful ally of Hymen presented a congra- 
tulatory address to Prof. Kiran Kumar Basu on the occasion, and a 

silver casket (fo^^K to Mrs. Basu. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A very pleasant evening was enjoyed at the house of Prof. Gangadhar 

• A later official communique informed us, that to avoid any further di pleasure 
of that powerful deity, they decided to fajj on separate days— E ds. 
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Banerji, bn the occasion of his son*s Upanayan ceremony. The staff with 
the Principal started in a body from the college, not without exciting 
some curioi'iity in the minds of the bystanders. We came back at about 
9-30 p.m. after a sumptuous feast. 

♦ « alt « « 

There has been a cry for reform in some of the departments of this 
college as will appear from the pages of our magazine. We admit that 
there is room for reform and the students’ cry is not totally unjust. It 
is obvious that we must keep pace with the progressive needs of the 
time if we are to exist at all. but unfortunately reforms are difficult to 
carry out and often the reformers themselves stand in the way. We are 
however very glad to inform our young enthusiasts, that the College 
Council has at last decided to carry it out from the bottom, and resolu- 
tions have been adopted for reforming the School ; and we hope that in 
the course r»f time, •the case of the College will be taken up, and the 
students’ cry will not he a cry in the wilderness. ^ ■ 

* * * ♦ * 

This year also the University thought it proper to utilise our College 
and School buildings for providing seats to the matriculation-candidates. 
The College had to be closed for a >veek and a half to accommodate tho.se 
eager knockers at the university portals. The students enjoyed the 
holidays, but the staff had a busy time of it. 

***** 

An interesting paper on mineralogy was read before the Indian 
Association for the cultivation of Science on Saturday, the 26th February, 
by Prof. Suresh Chandra Dutt, ^M. Sc., of our College, embodying the 
restflts of his research in our chemical laboratory. A summary of the 

paper is given elsewhere in this number. 

***** 

A series of highly interesting and instructive papers was read before 
the Professors’ union of our College. Prof. Umapati Bajpai’s discourse 
on “ The place of lave in biological evolution ” was highly appreciated by 
all present on the occasion. Written in a lucid and elegant style, the 
paper was a model of clear and picturesque exposition of biological laws. 
The all-absorbing function of love in the creative process of the world, 
and its moulding influence visible in all grades of life, beginning from 
plants and rising up to man — were clearly set forth. The chair ms 
taken by Principal Trivedi. In the next meeting of the union held under 
the presidency of the Principal, Prof. JBatuknath Bhattacharya read an 
illuminnive paper on The Poet and the Critic { irfk ^ ), in 

whiclj ue advocated the necessity of a greater control of the critics over 
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the poets. This article is published in the Chaitra issue of Manasi atvd 
Marmavani, The third meeting was held on the i 8 th of February, when 
Mr. Monomohon Ggnguli b.e., author of “Ori.*?sa and Her Remains” 
entertained us with a learned paper on archaeology. After dealing with 
the necessary qualifications of a student of archaeology, and the 
dangers which beset his path, he spoke at large of its different modes 
and finally refuted the facile theory of the Greek influence upon the 
Gandhara architecture, which according to him, was of pure Asiatic * 
character. 'J'hough full of technics, the paper evinced a wide study and 
was enjoyed by all. Mahamohopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, m.a., ci.k., 
presided. We affer our best tlianks to Mr. Ganguli and Mahamoho- 
[)adhyaya Haraprasad Sastri for the interest they take in our union. 
The fourth and the last meeting of the term took place on the 26 th 
(.>f February, under the presidency of Dr. 15. 1 .. Chowdhury, 1>. Sc. 
when I'rincipal frivedi read anothei instalment of his brilliant thesis 
Science and the Ohjeedve 7vnrld^ a critical resume of which is regularly 
appearing Irfour issues. In s[)eaking of “77/6’ Ether of Science^'' he pointed 
out that the so called material bodies served merely to difif'erentiale an 
otherwise homogeneous space and that they had no special right to be 
regarded as real “substances.’’ If wc arc to trust the speculations of 
modern scientists, it would appear that the hitherto void ether is the true 
“.substance,” and the so called material bodies represent the void. Next 
he went on to observe that the notion of substance is really the outcome 
of the resistance which the external world offers to the individual con- 
.sciousness and proceeded to his main thesis, that this objectification of a 
part of our psychic experience, this notion of a world external to our- 
selves, had been made possible by the “existence of a plurality of con 
scious being.s. Since they do exist, the concept of an external world 
has been a biological necessity. Resides the members of the staff, 
there were present, Rai baheb Abinash Chandra Bose m.a., p.R.is,, Dr. 
Ramdas Khan, Ph. 1)., Profs. Rabindranarayan Ghosc, Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosc, Hemchandra Dasgupta, Srikumar Banerji, Panchanandas 
Mukherji, Srishchandra Sen and Babus Sisir Kumar Maitra. m.a. and 
Bankubehari Dhar. Om best thanks lo the gentlemen present on the 
occasion. 

★ * * ♦ ♦ 

We arc shocked to hear of the premature death of Babu Sisirkumar 
Banerji, m.a., son of Prof. Lalitkumar Banerji. Ripon Collegf. more than 
any other institution of Calcutta is affected by this sad loss. Prof. 
Banerji was closely connected wWi this College for sometime, aij;i it was 
•from this institution that Sisirkumar graduated in 1912 , with Honours in 
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English. ‘ We offer our heart-felt sympathy to Prof. Lalitkumar Banerji 

and his family at this sad bereavement. 

***** 

One cannot but recall without pain the deplorable series of incidents in 
the Presidency College which culminated in the cowardly assault on Prof. 
Oaten and the temporary suspension of Principal James from the office. 
When we remember the popularity and esteem with which he was held 
by his students and the services he has done *to the cause of education 
in this province, we cannot but feel sorry for the situation in which 
he was placed. The steps taken by the Government were unparalelled 
in the history of Indian Ibducation and this itself had created a profound 
sensation. 'The (lOvernmenl might have its own reason for its action 
and it is not for us at present to discuss the circumstances of the case 
already in the hands of a Special (Committee. We are however glad to 
see the order of suspension withdrawn by the Government, after he has 
submitted a full apology and an expression of regret, though we can not 
at the same time help feeling sorry tliat his services could prt^tably be no 
longer utilised in this country. But it is with a sense of profound 
regret that we are to remind the students that over and above their 
duty towards their professors, they ought to possess a sense of loyalty to 
their alma mater. 'Phis would have saved the prestige and dignity of the 
('ollege and would liave prevented the calumny w^hich had been brought 
upon it principally through their rash conduct. Such a conduct is contrary 
to the Indian tradition of the relation between the teacher and the 
taught, and we sincerely hope that this will be the last error of judgment 
on their part. • 

^ * * 

'i'he increasing demand for the establishment of new universities and 
colleges throughout India is a sure sign of the insufficiency of the existing 
Universities and institutions to cope with the ever-increasing thirst for 
education in this country. We know that after some difficulty and opposi- 
tion, the Hindu University has been founded at last ; and we trust that it 
would realise the high ideals which it has set before it. The Dacca 
University is progressing and perhaps would have been complete but for 
the war. I'Tom the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy on the occasion 
of the opening of the Patna High Court, we are informed of the possibility 
of the establishment of the Patna and Central Province Universities. 
There is ^also a probability of the foundation of a Mysore UniverSity. 
In Bombay, Prof. Karve is busy with his plan of women's University. 
Comir g down to Colleges we know th^t the proposal of a College at 
Bhowi.hipur, and another at Calcutta to be financed by the Maharaja of 
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Cossimbazar, are on foot. A new College at Cuttuck and a'nother at 
Rangpur have been founded. In the Punjab also Mangal Singh has propos- 
ed to found a new College at Gujranwala and the Punjab University has 
appointed a committee to make a local enquiry. All these are hopeful 
signs of the time. 

4k * « » 4c 

We have much pleasure in publishing below the Reports of the , 
Literary and Atheletic Sections of the Ripon (College Union. Mr. 
Badrikanath Bhattacharya, Secretary of the literary section, writes : — 

A meeting of the Literary Section was held under the presidentship 
of Prof. Devaprosad Ghosh, m. a. Srijut Baidyanath Chatterjee read an 
essay on Mass Education. The essay was fairly written, evincing on 
the part of the essayist a careful consideration of the whole thing 
from a generous stand point. The critic and the speakers tried to hold 
the subject in a brighter light and to push the point home to the audience. 
But the speech from the cliair was an exceedingly interesting one. It 
clearly showed that in social or national movements the mass should not 
be kept in the back ground, but placed in front. This perilous position 
in the van requires in return an adequate equipment, which education 
alone can furnish. We heartily thank Prof. Ghosh for his kindly gracing 
us with his presence and encouraging us with his learned speech. 

Mr. Anath Bandhu Dutt and Mr. Khagendra Nath Sircar, Secretaries, 
write : — 

Our College Cricket team has done well this Season. Mr. Bikesh 
Lobhon Sen, the worthy Captain, tried his best for the improvement of 
the team. Now the Season being over, our Cricket team has been closed 
and we like to close it after paying our hearty thanks to ^ 

Mr. Bikesh Lobhon Sen, Captain. 

„ Nagendra Nath Gupta, Vick Captain. 

This copy of the College Magazine being the last for this year, we like 
to draw the attention of our authority to the fact that our College Foot- 
ball and Cricket teams had to suffer much for want of a field. Next 
year, we hope, our grievance will be removed. 

The next thing is that we have no Hockey team. We hope the 
authorities will allow us to start it nc^l year. 

4t 4c * 4t 4i 

The following is an account of our college messes and tbo Collegiate 
School, kindly supplied to us by Mr. Bikesh Lobhon Sen, of the Third 
year Class. 

« 6o. Minapur Street. This is t^e most prominent of all the ihesses 
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attached to our College, Its common-room is progressing daily and the 
boarders are utilising its benefit calmly. 

It has got a series of disadvantages which the ^rorthy Superintendent 
is expected to romove without delay. In our former issue, we 
complained of the insufficient supply of water and the unclean 
and filthy nature of the building. But we arc sorry to say that no sign 
» of improvement is still visible. We beg to repeat our grievances. The 
glass panes of the shutters of a number of rooms are broken. This was 
brought to the notice of the Superintendent, but nothing is done yet. 
The next thing is that it is a pity that such a building has no arrangement 
for electric light. The boarders feel much discomfort for its want. AVe 
hope to have this disadvantage removed next year. 

On the night of Jannuary 5th last, a very successful New year's feast 
was arranged in this hostel, on the occasion of the “Twelfth Night.” 
A gramophone was ctitertaining the guests. 

The Saraswati Puja was celebrated as usual with gr^k pomp and 
eclat in this hostel. The college staff and all the Ex-boarders of the 
Hostel w'ere invited and were entertained with recitations and light 
refreshments. Mr. Rajkumar Chakravarli read* the last year's report of 
the Saraswati Puja, which was followed by his brilliant paper read on 
that occasion. Among those present were : Sir Gooroodas Banerji, Kt,, 
principal Ramendra Sunder Trivedi, m.a.. Dr. S. K. Gupta, m.a., b.l., b. Litt. 
(Oxen), Ph. D. (Berlim), Bar-at-law and Profs. Bepinvehari Gupta, m.a., 
Sukumar Dutt, m.a., P. C. Benerji, B. Sc. (London) and Panchanandas 
Mukherji. (I^te of Ripon College.) 

^127-A. Bow Bazer Street.* The Situation of this Hostel is diame- 
trically opposite to the proper locality of a students' mess. 

The boarders are disturbed day and night by the noise of the Street 
and the attached Press. Moreover it has got a very poor supply of water. 
We hope the authorities will remove the Mess to some other locality next 
year and stop all the complaints thereby. 

Ripon Collegiate School. Like other years, this year also the 
students celeleratcd the Saraswati Puja in the School premises. A large 
number of distinguished guests were invited, and an arrangement for 
Bioscope was made, and all were entertained with light refreshments. 

* * ♦ ♦ * • 

We be^ to invite the attention of our readers to the good services 
which ^e students' fund of our College doing. We publish else a full 
report Af its proceedings. 
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Besides the magazines noticed in our last number, we timnkrully 
acknowledge the receipt of the following Dacca College Magazine (Dec. 

1915) The Bankura Wesleyan College Magazine (Jan. 1916), The Holkar 
College Magazine, Indore (Jan. 1916), Midnapur College Magazine (Jan. 

1916) , St. John’s College Magazine, Agra (Jan. 1916), The Jagannath 
College Magazine (Jan. 1916.) Tntna College Magazine (Dec. 1915), 
Central Hindu Colleger Magazine (Jan. 1916.) The Comilla Victoria* 
College Magazine, Hare School Magazine (Jan. 1916) 

( ) and «tf^ ( ) We hope to review them in a subse- 
quent number. 

The following statistics taken from the Vice-('hancellor’.s address in 
the recent Convocation is very interesting to read and is an effective 
reply to those, who horrified by the increasing percentage of passing at 
the University examinations stand pale and aghast w<th wonder. 

“We ktyd 12,617 candidates for the Matriculation examination as 
against the modest 244 with which we began in 1857. The number of 
candidates for the Intermediate examination rose from 163 in 1861 to 
6,908 in j 915. Our would be Bachelors were 13 in 1858 and 3,499 last 
year and against the single a.spirant for Mastership of .Vrls in 1861 the 
number of candidates for Masterships in 1915 stood at 718, candidates 
for the newly instituted Licentiateship in Teaching rose from 12 in 1909 
to 40 in 1915, in those for the degree of Bachelor of Teaching rose from 
16 in 1909 to 60 last year. The number of candidates for Bachelor in 
I AW in 1858 was 19 and the number in 1915 was 590— by no means the 
largest on our records, for we had 993 cjindidates in 1911, 704 candidates 
in 1902, 705 in 191 2. The number of candidates for Bachelor of Medicine 
was 2 in 1867 and 137 in 1915. The number of candidates for Bachelor 
of Engineering was i in 1869 and was 26 101915. The number of 
candidates for Master of Jaw in 1908 was 4 in 1913 was 14 and in 
1915, II.” 

Is this something abnormal in a population of 98,085,866 ? 
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CONTEMPORARY PERIODICALS 

By Bipin Vihari Gupta, 

Prof, of History^ Ripon College. 

The times, February 4, 1916. — We reproduce below the following 
poem by Sir Rabindranath Tagore from the Times.*— 

THE OARSMEN. 

Do you bear the roar of death through the listening hush of distance 
And that awful call midst firc-floods and poison clouds and the 

• wrestle of earth and sky in mortal combat, 

— The captain’s call to steer the ship towards a shore yet unnamed ? 

For that time is over —the stagnant time in the port — 

Where the same old store is bought and sold in an endless round, 

Where dead things gather in the exhaustion and etfiptiness of truth. 

They wake up in sudden fear and ask, “Comrades what is the hour 

of the night ? When shall open the golden gate of the new death ? 
The murky clouds have blotted out all stars.— 

Who are there to see the beckoning finger. of the day ? 

They rush out with oars in hand, the beds are emptied in the house, the 

mother prays, the i^ilent wife watches by the door. 
The wail of separation sweeps the sky like rashing wings of night birds, 
An^ there rings the Captain’s voice in the dark, 

“Come sailors, for the time in the haven is over !” 

All the black evils in the world have overflowed their banks,— 

Yet, oarsmen, take your places with the blessing of sorrow in your souls ! 
Whom do you blame, brothers ? Bow your heads down ! 

The sin has been yours and ours. 

The beat growing in the heart of God for ages — 

The cowardice of the weak, the arrogance of the strong, the greed of fat 
prosperity, the rancour of the deprived, pride of race, and insult to man— 
Has burst God’s peace, raging in storm. 

Like a ripe pod, let the tempest break its heart into pieces scattering 

thunders. 

Stop yofc bluster of abuse and 8elf-praise,''my friends. 

And wim the calm of silent prayer^on your brows sail forward to the 
* sboie of the new wcMrld. 
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We have known sins and evils every day and death we have met. 

They pass over our world like clouds mocking us with their transient 

lightning laughter. 

Suddenly they have stopped, growing stupendous, 

And men must stand before them saying — 

“We do not fear you, O Monster ! for we have lived every 

moment of our life by conquering you, 
“And we die with the ftiith that Peace is true and Good is true, and 

true is the Eternal One ! ** 

If the Deathless dwell not on the heart of death, 

If glad wisdom bloom not bursting the sheath of sorrow, 

If sin do not die of its own revealment, 

If pride break not under its load of decorations, 

Then whence conies the hope that drives these men from their house 

like stars rushing to their death in the morning light ? 
Shall the vajue of the martyrs’ blood and mothers’ tears be utterly lost 

in the dust of the earth, not buying Heaven with their price ? 
And when Man bursts his mortal bounds, is not the Boundless 

•• revealed that moment ? 

The Fortnightly Review.— February, 1916 : Mr. Sidney Low writes 
as follows : “ We are conscious that the War has given a new orientation 
to our historical studies. Now as ever the historian is subject to the 
influences of his environment. He can not abstract himself from the 
tone and temper which prevail outside his library. And however single- 
minded he may be in his pursuit of what he deems undiluted truth he 
must necessarily be affected by the atmosphere in which he moves. Art, 
according to Zola’s definition, is ‘Nature seen through the medium of a 
temperament’ The same may be said of history. It is the presentation 
of the past through the temperament of the writer ; and the temperament 
itself is moulded by circumstances as much as personality.” The writer 
goes on to point out how in the nineteenth century English historians 
were endeavouring to make a place for history among the sciences, or 
the quasi-sciences, like jurisprudence, ethnology, philology and economics. 
They were “reluctant to accept the suggestion that the tremendous 
results recorded in the annals of the world could be due in the main to 
accident, to violence, or the uncertain and unforeseen play of indivi- 
dual character.” They thought of general tendencies, of the laws of 
genesis and growth and of the gradual realisation of a design which 
might be inherent in the nature pf things. ‘ This attempt to rationalise 
history,’ he continues, ‘is an inheritance from the eighteenth^ century 
"thinkers who wanted to ratiodklize everything.’ English historians 
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threw themselves with enthusiasm upon the speculations and researches 
of German Scholars ..and accepted with effusion the whole quasi-scientific 
apparatus of these authorities.” The Englishman of the Mid-Victorian 
period hated France. He was attracted to Germany ; he imbibed the 
Germanic idea of racial superiority; he exaggerated the Teutonic 
element in European civilization, and paid scant regard to the part which 
Rome had played in the development of Britain. “ The war ” says the 
* writer, “has gone far to complete the reactiofl against this current of 
opinion. It is impossible that the ‘ Anglo-Saxon' theory will ever be 
pressed so far again. We now recognise, and gladly recognise, that alike 
in our blood and in our culture we are extremely mixed.” In another 
respect also we have a new orientation of history. Between 1815 and 
1899, Britain with her peaceful industry and expanding commerce, che- 
quered only by remote and secondary campaigns, was steeped in 
optimistic illusions. I. R. Green was proud that he did not allow his 
work to sink into a drum-and-trumpct affair. Tennyson thought of the 
far-off divine event to which all creation was moving. HerlTert Spencer 
was leaving a sigh of relief that humanity was steadily progressing 
from militarism to industrialism. Alas for Herbert Spencer! •‘The 
philosopher of evolution lived long enough to discover, if be did 
not acknowledge, that a social system based on industry offers 
no better security against war than one grounded on theocracy 
or feudalism. If he had lived a few years longer, he would have 
seen that industrialism itself may only be another facet of militarism... 
The historians who were Spencer's comtemporaries might also have found 
reason to question some of the confident inferences they had drawn from 
they* studies... We find it more difficult to get back into that ‘stream of 
tendency ’ which was supposed to flow beneficently through the centuries 
till it lost itself in the ocean of moral and intellectual perfection... Evolu- 
tion itself is no longer satisfying- ••Historians may be doubtful whether 
history is after all a rational process... In the light of all that is happening 
history will have less encouragement to pursue that somewhat arid path of 
generalisation and abstraction which the feet of Clio never tread with ease.” 

The International Journal of Ethics. — ^January, 1916 — Prof. 
Johnston of Glasgow writes — “ The plain man cherishes the distinction 
between manners and morals. Morals, he believes, are of the heart; 
manners are only skin-deep. Morality is the expression of a man’s inmost 
character ; courtesy a superficial veneer. Morals are natural ; mannftrs 
artificial. Morals are spontaneous ; manners petrified. Morals are 
honest hnd straightforward ; manners deceitful and sinuous. The popular 
mind delights in such contrasts as that in “ The Cloister ax}d the ^earth ”• 
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between the rough unmannerly German who sells good shoes and the 
smooth polite Frenchman who sells bad shoes/’ Criticising this popular 
view the writer says—* All manners are morals, hut all morals are not 
manners. Manners constitute a special department of morals. ..Morality 
involves exceedingly numerous sets of relations between persons in 
different circumstances and in different connections... We must clearly 
state what we mean by morality. . .There is general agreement that the science 
which deals with morality has as its subject matter conduct.” The writer then ' 
proceeds with his analysis thus : — (1) “Conduct involves consciousness. It 
involves self-consciousness. In conduct wc must be capable of having an 
idea of ourselves as acting. . .Self-consciousness refers to thatstage of reflective 
nationality which in the process of evolution has been attained only by 
man... Manners are possible only at the self-conscious or reflective stage. 
In this aspect, morals certainly include manners. (2) All conduct 
implies some end... In all moral acts, some purpose to be realised must 
be present explicitly or implicitly... Manners may be directed to some 
end. They Involve intention and meaning... All manners in their origin 
are significant, and are directed purposively towards the attainment of 
some end, though through the influence of habit and tradition that 
end often becomes obscure. {3) All conduct is the expression of 
character. Conduct is a general name for an aggregate of isolated acts ; 
character has a certain permanence and a stability. Conduct springs 
only from character, and character manifests itself only in conduct... 
Manners are a most important form of self-expression. ..A mannerly 
action in the abstract, like a moral action in the abstract, is a blank 
cheque. It has no value till it is filled in. All mannerly actions and 
all moral actions owe their peculiar tints, shades, tones, nuances to ^the 
character which performs and informs them... All types of ethical theory 
can be shown to apply to manners as well as to morals in the narrow 
sense.” After discussing these various types of ethical theory he says 
that “in general, by ancient and mediaeval thought, manners and morals 
were not sharply distinguished, (i) Plato did not separate them. The 
undilTerentiated unity of both is his ideal... (2) The Mediaeval church, 
with all its passion for distinctions, did not sharply separate morals and 
manners. ..For the Mediaeval church, the important thing was sin, and 
an unmannerly action might be much more sinful than one in the narrow 
sense immoral. Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is rather a breach of 
good manners than an offence against morality. (3) In Scholastic 
philosophy we find the intimate relation of morals and manners.” The 
writer then tries to meet some difficulties regarding our feeling^attitude 
Jqx what is beautiful in manners «s distinct from moral judgment. 



Eitdlieb Betides 

THE mscRirnoNs of asoka. 

By Lalit Mohan Kar, M.A. 

Prof, of Sanskrit^ Ripon College, 

The Asokan inscriptions, — the oldest Indian monuments of records 
made on over-lasting rocks — have been for more than twenty-two 
centuries standing the inclemencies of weather on the plains of India. 
They give evidence of a bright age when most of the present-day 
civilised nations on the face of the earth hardly knew to clothe themselves 
in anything better than animal skin, they breathe forth the spirit of a 
universal religion remarkable for its catholicity which had illumined the 
ancient world in the east, long before the two great later relij^ons saw the 
light in western Asia. They have witnessed the passing of races and 
generations of kings, the foundation and decay of empires, invasions 
from without of mighty nations, and convulsions* within^ of people justly 
proud of their valour and chivalry, the birth, struggle and death of many 
important religions and of thoughts of science and of art. And in all of 
these they have directly or indirectly claimed a place, more important 
than those which the inscriptions of other countries — earlier or later — had 
honour to fill up. Men have come and men have gone but they remain 
for ever. 

• 

^ Their study has, therefore, aoi interest deeper than merely academical, 
with the students of history, religion, language, philosophy, and the like, 
and we feel a peculiar pride when we perceive that the Indian mind 
was not cynically averse to chronicling, and has often left permanent 
materials for the construction of history, as we understand it now. 

It will be of interest to notice how the discovery of these archaeological 
monuments was made. The indefatigable labours of the members of 
the covenanted civil and military service should be thankfully remembered 
in this connexion and the Archaeological Department has been doing 
much to bring to light many of the ancient relics which would otherwise 
lie deep in the darkness of oblivion for ages, if not, for ever. Most of the 
Great Rock In jriptions are situated in places which for centuries have 
been quite ou of the way, if not ipaccessible, and many of them have 
been brought to light from the midst of the deepest jungles, while 
Qtberv were found lurking in /:orners the least suspected. Who could 
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think that the opposite side of a villager's piece of stone to paste spices on, 
contained half of an inscribed document recording a great historical 
event, while the other half was doing the lowly duties of a stepping 
stone to his cottage door ? Pieces of stone which had once been honoured 
in a King’s Court and carefully and respectfully established on a rich 
pedestal are now trampled upon by human and animal feet ! 

Some of the inscriptions have indeed been living in cities — or at least 
among men. But the pity of it is that they had no less missed their vocation. 
Many of the stone Pillars bearing the series of eight edicts of Piyadasi 
have been mistaken for the real clubs of Bhima, the Indian Hercules. 
One, in particular, is now a quadrilingual monument, — the Pillar in the 
Fort of Allahabad has got an inscription in Brahmi characters of Asoka, 
in the Gupta characters of Samudragupta, in the Persian of Jahangir — 
mutilating much of the earlier two, — while at the bottom is an inscrip- 
tion in English stating these facts. 

These yock-cut records have been brought to general notice at 
various dates since about a century. It must have presented no small 
difficulty to the first readers of them who had recourse to the most 
ingenious tricks of the a’-t of detection in disclosing the most enigmatical 
epistles. The clue was supplied by the constant repetition of what 
appeared like two letters of the alphabet with a point added — which 
correspond to in Nagari. Another letter which helped a good 
deal in the deciphering of its brothers was the letter which correspond- 
ing to Nagari ^ the final letter of many a name — which means 
^ Starting with these data and reading into coherency the other 

hieroglyphics, the complete Brahmi alphabet has been reconstructed. 

The inscriptions may be broadly classed into four groups — (a) these 
on great rocks or the Great Rock Edicts, {d) those on stone pillars — or 
the Pillar Edicts, (r) those on smaller rocks, or slabs of stone — the Minor 
Rock Edicts and {d) those in dedicated caves and stone walls. 

(a) The Great Rock Edicts have been discovered in 7 places : — (i) 
at Shahabazgarhi in the Frontier Provinces — forty miles from Peshawar — 
(2) at Mansera in the Hazara District of the same Provinces, (3) at 
Kalsi in the United Provinces — in the District of Dehra Dun, (4) on 
the Girnar Hill in Guzerat, in the District of Junagad, (5) at Sopara in 
the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency, (6) at Dhauli, seven miles 
south of Bhuvaneswar, and (7) at Janguda in the Ganjam District of the 
Madras Presidency. Of these (i) and (2) are in the Kharoshthi charac- 
ters (so called because they resemble the lips of a mule) to be read 
from right to left like Arabic and ^Persian.) The others like the ^est of 
the Asokan inscriptions are in Ithe Brahmi characters, — the mother or 
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rather the grandmother of all the northern Indian alphabets--(and of some 
trans-Indian ones too) and are read from left to right. One small, but 
very peculiar feature of it is that the vowel ^ when joined to a consonant 
Q ) is a compound of ir and ^ ( C -f - 1 in Bengali ) which survives in the 
Burmese, Ceylonese, and Siamese characters as every reader of the 
Buddhist Pitaka written in those characters, is familiar with. The con- 
trast presented by the direction of reading — onS from right to left and the 
other from left to right — has been the source of diverse theories as to the 
probable origin and the birth place of these, — whether they are indigenous 
products of India or have been imported from abroad like potatoes and 
cauliflowers, and have later on taken root in the Indian soil. This topic 
though interesting I leave for the present for fear of a digression, with 
the remark, that there have been found inscriptions in the Brahmi 
character, in Ceylon, which are to be read quite differently from 

the ordinary ones, — — from right to left. 

No less amount of scholarship has been spent in traciTIg* the origin 
of these characters from hieroglyphics, — starting from the theory that 
all alphabets are born of hieroglyphics, and that the Brahmi is no 
exception to the rule. It has been suggested, for instance, that the 
letter of Brahmi which is very much like the Roman letter D is derived 
from a (being the first letter of it), the curve line being the bow and 
the straight line the bow-string. But these theories — though very 
ingenious, no doubt, are to be accepted with caution, as their foundations 
are rather inadequate, — reasoning by analogy is not throughly trustworthy, 
the state of human knowledge at the ^creation of those alphabets is a 
matter of conjecture, and the history of words have not been traced 
back to that period. 

Nos. (i) to (7) contain a series of 14 edicts each of which with the 
exception of (5) contains a fragment of the eighth one only — by which 
we may presume that the others were destroyed by the agency of nature. 
Nos. (6) and (7) contain two additional edicts which were of local 
importance and hence are not found in the other ones. 

{d) The inscribed Pillars are to in number : — 

(z) The Pillar at Lauria Nundan Gurh — in the Champaran District. 
North Behar. (2) at Lauria Araraj in the same District. (3) at 
Ferozabad near Delhi — bodily removed by Feroz Shah Tughlak in 1356, 
from Topra in the District of Ambala — 100 miles from Delhi, one* of 
the most remarkable feats of engineering in the Pathan period, (4) in 
the vicinity of Delhi — similarly remo^^d by the same monarch in 
the satSe year from Meerut and hence distinguished from the preceding, 
one as the Delhi-Meerut Pillar, \s) in the Fort of Allahabad, (which 
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has been already referred to) — (6) in the District of Cbaniparan 
said to have been brought by King Freroz from Kausambi (associated 
in Sanskrit literature with the name of Raja Udayana of Katha 
saritsagara and Brihat Kafka Manjari — the scene of the Sanskrit 
dramatic composition named Katnavaii — and closely connected with 
Buddhism) 30 miles up the Jumna (6) at Rampur in the District of 
Champaran, (7) at Sanhhi in the Bhupal State, Central India — at 
the Southern gate of the great stupa — Cupola, M. S. M. Ry. (8) at 
Sarnath near Benares the Isipattana (Rishipattana) of the Buddhist 
beside the great Stupa visible from a long distance by travellers by 
the B. N. W. Ry. within a mile from the station of that name) 

(9) at Nigliva — in the Basti District formerly Gurakhpur District.) 
In the Nepal Tarai — and the last (10) though certainly not the least 
to a Buddhist Monarach — at Rusmindevi in the Paderia Tahsil 14 miles 
from Gorakhpur the state of the Lumbini Garden where Buddha was 
born. *■ 

(£) The important inscriptions on the minor rocks are as follows : — 

(r) at Rupnath in the Jubbulpur District (2) near Saserani — the 
well-known subdtvisional town on the Grand Chord section of the E. I. Ry. 
(3) at Bairat in Jaypur in Rajputana, (4) (5) and (6) at Siddhapur, Brahma- 
giri and Jatingarameswar in Mysore (7) at Bhabda — in the Jaypur 
District, a very important edict — the original of which can be seen in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Park Street, Calcutta. It 
may be mentioned here that casts of most of the original inscriptions 
are preserved in the Indian M-useum and were formerly to be seen in its 
Art Gallery. 

(d) The inscriptions in caves are very small and mostly fragmentary 
The large extent of country covered by these inscriptions is worth notice. 
From the Frontier Provinces in the North to Mysore in the South and 
Kathiawar in the West to Champaran in the East is a range within which 
the discovered inscripions are to be found ; and it is quite evident that 
there are Asokan inscriptions yet unearthed and unveiled, — and this 
gives us some idea of the vast extent of the Empire of the great votary 
of Buddhism — or at least the vast tract of the country over which he had 
control. 

Now to come to the inscriptions themselves. We are never to lose 
sigiit of the fact that the name Asoka never occurs in these flocuments. 
Nearly all of them begin as— fqinfv 'nsiT 'eit : — thus says 

Piryadasi the favourite of the^Devas. The great oriental scholar Sir 
yi. Jones-^iaving proved the identity of Sandukotos of the Greeks with 
Chandra Gupta of the Indiui traditions, it was ah easy step to establish 
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Piyadasi and Asoka as one and the same person. This has indeed 
been disputed of late years by oriental scholars, but the internal evidence 
in the inscriptions themselves (edicts) has placed th# question beyond all 
reasonable doubt. 

These inscriptions were meant to be understood by the common 
people and hence the language of each varies from that of the other of a 
. different district or provice. It is possible; that where there are 
different versions e.g’., the Rock Edicts, they were originally composed 
in one place, presumably the capital Pataliputra, and then rewritten in the 
local dialects of the different provinces where they were afterwards ins- 
cribed. The philology and grammar of the edicts cut in rock are an 
interesting branch of linguistic study. 

The First Great Rock Edict prohibits sacrificial slaughters, and states 
that in the place of elaborate dishes for the king requiring the slaughter 
of many hundreds of animals, the king now allows the killing of two 
peafowls and one deer for his kitchen which will be spon stopped 
altogether. 

The second one mentions Antiochos of Syria (261-246 B. C.) and of the 
establishment possibly of hospitals and medical did for men, and, which is 
more interesting, for animals ; the next one deals with the appointment of 
officers to make quinquennial rounds for the spread of morality, and the 
following one states how the king sent manifestos and processions for 
instilling principles of morality in the hearts of men. The fifth one speaks 
of his brothers and sisters (thus giving the direct lie to the popular tradition 
that Asoka waded his way to the throne through the blood of his rela- 
tions) and of the appointment of ^overseers of religion to look after cities 
and* districts ; and in the succeeding one the royal devotee expresses bis 
willingness to be accessible at any time and in any place even in the 
harem or the privy, and breathes consciousness of his duties as a debt 
due to his people — WT*i*tf — let me release myself of debt to all 
creatures. The seventh exalts morality over religions, the eighth speaks of 
his visit to Sambodhi (Buddha Gaya). The ninth proclams real piety, the 
tenth, real benefaction (exaltation for future life) the eleventh, pious gifts 
and toleration of religions of different sects. 

This edict is interesting . in another way. It states haw j^asandas 
(first used in the 5th edict) were honoured by the royal Buddhist by gifts 
and other marks of respect. This word is an illustrative instance^f 
of the degradation of terms so interesting to a student of Philology — 
and m^ns one who is of a different religious persuasion, — an indifferent 
term — r,nd sometimes one of respect (as with Asoka), — has been relegated 
like “ipfidel” or “kafir” to a position of contempt. 
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The thirteenth describes the cruelties and the fatal consequence of 
his conquest of the Kalingas — (the country of which Orissa, — or 
is the northern part) and the painful effect of it on the king’s 
mind, and mentions five contemporaries (p. 107) ; and the last one is 
an epilogue to the rest. The supplementary edicts in Dhauli and 
Jaugurh addressed to the Mahamatras of the newly conquered districts, 
Terate and Somapa respectively, expresses the king’s high sense of 
royal responsibility and how king’s good name which Asoka aspires after 
is dependent on the exertions of his officers and on his conciliatory views 
towards the people recently brought under his subjection. The pillar 
edicts among other topics define piety (edict 2) and prohibt the slaughter 
of, and cruelties to various animals and wanton taking of life (edict 5). 
In the minor rock edicts we read of Asoka’s regret for his inability 
to do all that he wished to do, his encouraging words to the great and 
the small for exerting themselves to the attainment of goodness and piety. 
The Bhabdp edict deserves special mention as reciting certain texts which 
have been identified with parts of the Trepitaka. 

The Rusmindevi Pillar inscription is specially interesting as setting at 
rest the question of the place where the great seer (the Buddha) first hailed 
the light. 


THE NOMINAL WORLD. 

A REVIEW-IV. 

By Pramathnath Mukheijea« m.a. 

Professor of Philosophy, Ripon College, 

In the foregoing issues of the Magazine wc have sought to put the 
main conception of Principal Trivedi and its metaphysical implications 
in a clear light. The original essay, however, being the perfection of 
luminous exposition itself, the light, in which we have been able to put 
it in this review, can at the best appear only as borrowed light. In point 
of luminosity and liveliness of presentation the original paper certainly 
kaves no room for improvement ; hence a reviewer and critic who like 
myself has not the soul of an artist is secretly dismayed and palpably 
nervous when Fate passes theubrush into his unwonted fingers tsid urges 
him to represent a masterpieie in a few sure and bold strokes, which he, 
left to himself, would fain regard and enjoy in meek fascination.!. The 
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provinces* of the reviewer and the creator do not ofcourse coincide : a 
Shakespeare conquers, a Newton overpowers, a Mozart overwhelms, and 
yet the soul of Humanity has been broad enouf;h to make room for 
critics, reproducers, popularisers, and even for many a penny-a-liner. The 
sympathetic joy of creation seems to strike us into a state of dumb 
appreciation and entire satisfaction, and yet the occupation of the analyser 
and reviewer, unlike Othello’s, remains. And probably the genius of 
our race has never seriously repented for leaving this occupation to lesser 
mortals. 

In the present instalment we shall confine ourselves to the much more 
bumble and much less onerous task of summarising. We have already 
described Principal Trivedi’s pratihhasika world and the process by which 
the byabaharika world is carved out of it ; in our own terminology, we 
have seen how the Fact or the given whole of experience is induced to eject 
a section or limb of jts own body and regard it in some manner of isola- 
tion. As we have also noticed, Principal Trivedi starts with the ^sumption 
of a plurality of such wholes of experience each belonging to an individual 
Ego : the metaphysics of this postulate of his pluralistic scheme has perhaps 
been fairly presented in the two foregoing instalments of this review. We 
shall take leave of metaphysics now, not because the digression into 
metaphysics is unnecessary and barren either for the essayist himself or 
for his modest reviewers like ourselves, but because we feel that it is a 
business which ought not to be taken up while our bands are already full 
of more tangible problems, which cannot and need not wait for their 
solution till the delusive quest of metaphysics, like the classical thirst of 
Tantalus, has been lulled into satisfaction. ■ There can of course be no 
shwp partition of problems between physics and metaphysics ; the quest 
of metaphysics does not begin where the enquiry of physics ends ; rather 
a metaphysician is simply a physicist beginning to feel unsatisfied and 
uneasy, stretching his eyes beyond the bands of bis spectroscopes and 
extending his cares beyond the familiar grooves of his formulae ; the 
philosopher’s quest is simply the savant’s investigation deepened, inten- 
sified and persisted in. A Du Bois-Raymond may find philosophy to be 
after all only a puzzle-box and the universe to be only a problem of 
riddles ; a Mach may choose to introduce his constructions in philosophy 
with a glaringly anti-metaphysical label ; but there is undoubtedly a fatal 
b^nniCa ui tne question, a surreptitious avowal of that which has been 
noisily disAvowed, in all such pretensions to do without metaplysics*as 
satural^m and agnosticism. A pbilsopber who would cut the "ground” 
from underneath his objects and would complacently regard them to be 
"permanent possibilities of sensations” as Mill does ot"relatively permanent* 
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complexes of sensations or elements’’ as Mach does, has to be a meta- 
physician before everything else, in making good such positions. The 
anti-metaphysical tendencies are thus metaplysical currents only diverted 
but never arrested : physics and metaphysics liave been the two 
wings of the soaring intelligence of man ever since the creative impulse 
of evolution, the elan vital^ stuck feathers to this 'tool-making organ’ and 
rendered it such a mighty instrument for good or for evil. This co- 
ordination of the ends and functions of physics and metaphysics is 
admirably illustrated in our essayist himself ; the present reviewer in 
venturing upon metaphysics, has merely followed suit, though he is a 
metaphysician by profession and a physicist only by an Ignoramus. How- 
ever this may be, we sliall do well perhaps to keep clear of metaphysics 
for a little while, particularly when after the birth of the objective world 
in which we are all vitally interested, we are invited by our essayist 
to stand sponsors to the birth of the world of Physical Science — the world 
of abstract /roncepts and names, as he tells us. 

The birth of this nominal world involves a double process of ejection 
or abstraction. In the first i)lace, out of the original given mass of 
experience which, strictly speaking, is neither subjective nor objective, 
I separate a part which I habitually live in common with other beings 
like myself, and regard it as though it w^cre independent and objective. 
Our essayist has been very careful in explaining the meaning of this 
objectivity. I say that this electric fan whirling and droning above my 
head is an external thing while the sensation of soft stealthy drowsiness 
which it induces in me is an internal fact : but what precisely is implied 
in the externality of the on6 and the intcrnality of the other ? Meta- 
physically, the idea of externality rain never be really squeezed out of 
strictly internal facts, as by no logical alchemy ran the idea of pure 
succession be transmuted into an idea of co-existence. The moment you 
start with the assumption of plurality of sentient individuals you have 
laid this idea of externality or objectivity under contribution. So long as 
you are content to remain snug and secure withid the indisputable 
boundaries of your pratibhasika world, and are prepared to give quarters 
to no rival owners of such worlds, you need not have any inkling of 
externality and independence. The concession of rival ownership im- 
plies or carries with it the charter of externality and independence : it 
precisely means this. Any attempt therefore to deduce externality -as 
a ^logical conclusion from the premise of plural individual OM^ers will be 
vitiated by a begging of the whole question. Nevertheless, thoj^gh this 
idea of externality refuses to submit to a process of logical deduction, it 
*wiil gain and not lose by going in for a precise statement from Principal 
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Trivedi. * Externality, as he explains, means the independence of any 
one individual ; as he laconically puts it : what is everybody’s comes to be 
regarded as nobody’s ; what we can all equally claim need not belong to 
any one in particular, may be taken as independent of any one’s wishes, 
and may therefore be projected into objectivity by any one ; and indeed 
by all. The fact of the matter is that a plurality of individual centres 
means externality, and the striking of a common element out of the vari- 
ous experiences of these various centres carries out and illustrates what 
has been already given. You really go in a circle if you seek to prove 
plurality or externality (one is just the other) by the common element, 
and the common element again by the assumption of a plurality of 
centres. The common element means nothing without a many, and 
many in the case of sentient beings at least means nothing without 
externality : we have thus merely an equation of statements, very strikingly 
happy and matcrially^useful ; but I think they should be neither given 
nor taken as the steps or limbs of a process of deduction. Prin- 
cipal Trivedi himself is both clear and careful : in a mathematico-scientiiic 
brain the confusion never exists between an equation or identity and 
a demonstration. But we lay readers, and most of all the dealers in the 
abstractions of metaphysics (James’ elogium that it is an obstinate effort 
of clear thinking notwithstanding) should beware. Descartes was a creator 
of mathematics and metaphysics, yet possibly the soul of that great man 
has sighed now and then in its ethereal repose and olympian unconcern 
to undo an irrevocable psucdo-logical link between cogito and sum which 
it had forged in its sojourn upon this quixotic orb of ours ! 

In the second place, the objective of byabaharika world is subjected 
to#a further process of abstraction. The objective world is after all 
only a segment of my real world of experience projected and objectified : 
it is that portion of the Given or total mass of experience upon which 
we have been driven to agree habitually under the exegencies of life. 
It is a part of the concrete, the given, the actual. We may be apt to 
imagine that Physical Science deals with this portion of our experience. 
But as d matter of fact it deals with not experience at all, not with 
warm actualities that we may immediately perceive, but with an 
etherealised ghost of experience, with subtle, cold abstractions that 
can be rendered only in conceptual and nominal terms The world 
of Physics is made up not of elemen of inner or outer perception : 
airy conc<!pts with distinguishing labels or names attached to them 
make ^he body of this world. This ^indeed is no disparagement of the 
office of Physical Science. Science would not be possible at all 
without such conceptual abstraction and nominal device. In thtf 
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language of Plato which our essayist employs, the world of 'percepts 
is not pure enough for the ends of the philosopher : life may be 
possible only in a world of actual percepts but thought is not. What 
is real from the standpoint of practical living becomes unreal when 
that standpoint is given up : the ideal and the conceptual becomes 
the real when one chooses to raise one’s cares above the belly. *Man 
is mortal’ : this is a general form of judgment, one without which no 
thinking is pcssiblc. But that judgment would not be possible without 
first forming the concepts of ‘man* and ‘mortal’ ; further, a systematic 
employment of these concepts and their communication to other minds 
at least (we may if we choose keep clear of the absolute inseparability 
of thought and language pleaded by Max Muller and referred to by our 
essayist in his incidental rendering of the doctrine of s/Aota) would not 
be possible without that mechanism of arbitary signs attached to ideas 
and known as nomenclature. 

But this, is the old, familiar sine qua non of scientific procedure. We 
require hardly to be reminded thjit science must deal in concepts and 
names. A perceptual object may be thought of (that is to say, not merely 
imagined but judged) in conceptual terms, so that the subject of my 
treatment may be an actual element of experience. Is it merely so with 
Physical Science ? It is in the reply to this question that the speculative 
boldness of our essayist has been prominently in evidence. Science is 
not a conceptual shorthand rendering (I quote from the writer himself 
who in turn perhaps borrows from Karl Pearson) of the perceptual 
world; Physics deals not with that actual common element of 
our experiences called the byabaharika world and is not merely 
reduced to the fatal, inevitable employment of conceptual and nomnal 
mechanism ; she has not a real world to be necessarily dressed up in 
ethereal robes and presented in the court of public recognition ; she 
plays the usherer to a world that is abstract and nominal, from start to 
finish, and humanity has regarded this feat of her mighty witchcraft with 
gaping wonder. 

What I take as the objective world is only pragmatically the same as 
what you take as the objective world. The agreement is rough and 
only such as would serve as regards what Bain would call the object- 
properties. But we have learnt to ignore this difference. Now, Physical 
Science knows full well that this difiercnce, though commonly ignored, 
exists and must certainly be allowed for in any attempt at axi accurate 
description of facts. Whose facts is it that we are going to ^escribe 
and account for ? Mine ? Or you^js ? Certainly we agree but not quite ; the 
ftiargin of discrepancy may be more or less wide according to the varying 
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circumstances of habit, temperament, standpoint, and so on, and though 
the margin is commonly negligible in life, it is relevant and important in 
knowledge. Therefore I cannot give a description of the facts from my 
own private notes, nor you from yours : to be valid it must be a 
description given by an hypothetical man who is supposed to represent 
in himself the mean or average of the experiences of many normal 
individuals. I make an observation and tak£ my notes; but I am 
not to trust my own notes in giving a description of the fact, and the 
more so if I have a brain seething with theories and preceived notions. 
I must bow to the hypothetical mean man (a very happy conception 
modelled after the i)attern of the mean sun in Astronomy) and be 
prepared to stand or fall by his account of the matter. Well ; but 
is not this mean man who is to be the arbiter in all matters of fact 
a conceptual agent only, and possibly a near cousin of the Sorting 
Demon of Maxwell^ This then is the physicist’s first treatment of the 
perceptual objective world : he would admit no actual bodyts'Cxperiences, 
and least of all the testimony of the daring speculator himself. 

Then again he would not leave this mean man wholly to himself ; 
he may observe to little or no purpose. I.ike a Copernicus he is 
always suggesting new standpoints to the hypothetical man and 
placing him in new angles of vision : here lies his glory as a designer 
and creator. Like the African magician in the Arabian Nights he 
must not himself go down for the Wonderful Lamp but choose an 
instrument for that purpose ; but how far is our familiar objective world 
again metamorphosed by such hypnotic suggestion of new angles of 
vision ? , 

* Lastly, as our essayist explains more fully in the succeeding papers, 
the real Space, Time, objects and their relations of the real objective 
world (being a section of the pratibhasika itself) are robbed of so 
much of their real conten t that they become concepts only with 
nominal symbols attached to them, so that bis equations and formula; 
represent only relations among concepts which exist in a sort of 
Platonic heaven of pure ideas and can never be translated into the 
world of actual percepts without losing much of their harmony, fitness 
and exactness of relations. The Euclidian point, line, surface, and 
so on, may serve as types. But such spiriting away of reality is 
essential, |s wc shall sec, for the very existence of scientific methodology. 

{To bt continued.) 
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JEROME AND KENNEDY AS WRITERS OF 
. RELIGIOUS DRAMA 

Harendrakumar Mukhopadhayai M.A.* 

Assistant Professor of English^ Calaitta University. 

It is our purpose to consider two plays which in theme and purpose, 
though not in literary quality and dramatic power, may be called 
companion pieces, Jerome K. Jerome's '^The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back^ and Charles Rann Kennedy’s ‘ The Servant in the Housed The 
scene of the former play is laid in the living room of a second-class 
boarding house in Bloomsbury, London. The epilogue reverts directly 
to the old Morality manner in presenting a group of personified vices : 
a Cheat, a Bully, a Hussy, a Satyr, a Coward, a Rogue, and a Cad, all 
guests of this boarding house, and all exemplifying the epithets that 
characterize them. After the author has made an exposition of their 
characters, hS brings to the house a person whom he denominates a 
Passer-by^ who engages the third floor back, and who at once enters 
this unlovely circle. But, as the servant girl told the landlady when 
she announced the Passer-by^ he was not like the rest. While the author 
at no time avowedly depicts this Passer-by as the Christ, yet it is obvious 
it is He. At once his kind and gentle nature, his sweet voice, his benign 
countenance, and eyes that penetrate into the innermost recesses of these 
petty, marred souls, begin to have their influence. 

After a month has elapsed, these characters are shown in a new light. 
The landlady has become honest, the swindler has repented, the bicker- 
ings of the husband and wife have given way to domestic felicity, ^the 
painted lady has thrown off her affectations and has become her real 
self, the artist has been made to see the true worth of himself and of his 
profession, while the girl who loves him, but who was about to sell 
herself to a dissipa^d wretch for the sake of luxury, asserts her self- 
respect and finds happiness with him. It is the Christ-idea at work among 
men ; the reassertion of their own better natures which have lain dormant 
under strata of selfishness and sin. It is the cleansing power of the 
good, the true, the holy. And when happiness and hope and love have 
triumphed, and the circle has been transformed, the Passer-by with 
joy in his heart goes out into the night to allay the strife and worldly 
turtnoil in other souls. 

One wants to linger over this phase of the drama, for unhappily it is 

* Prof. Harendrakumar Mukl^rji is an ex-student of Ripon College. We have 
^rcat pleasure in welcoming contributions froni our ex-students, —Eds. 
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a rare one on the stage to-day. But the success of the play, togetlier 
with that of ‘754<f Servant in the House,' indicates that such themes when 
adequately presented meet with sympathetic response, and demonstrates 
that the stage can be made a vechicle to teach men better ways and 
inculcate in them more wholesome thoughts. Something of the same 
sort of influence is felt in these plays as in 'Evenmau.' Indeed, both 
plays in motive hark back to this old morality. ,• 

The Reverend William Smythe is a vicar in the ('hurch of England. 
To native ability of high order he added the asset of University training, 
and has made a place for himself among scholarly divines. It appears, 
however, that he is of humble origin, and that what he has finally become 
has not been entirely due to himself, but largely to the self-sacrifice of 
his two brothers, Joshua and Robert who having recognized his talent, 
“picked and slaved the skin off their bones,” as the latter says, to send him 
to school ; “Cos we was proud of ‘is ’ead piece.” The Vicar, however, as 
he climbed the ladder of success and married into a family, of consider- 
able High-Church repute, has not only forgotten the sacrifices of these 
two brothers, but come to consider himself so far risen, in his own esti- 
mation of himself and in that of the world, as to I6ok upon these brothers 
as much beneath him. Moreover, he regards a recognition of them a 
burden which he is not called upon to carry. Along with this feeling, 
and under the influences of his wife whose social position was consi- 
derably above his own, he has lost sight of true ministerial mission, and 
has become the type of clergy’man, whose main interest lies in the 
gratification of self, and whose chief desire is to gain the good opinion 
of people of high social distinction. In otfier words, he is the fashionable 
vicaf of a fashionable church, which had forgotten the example of the 
Master's attitude towards humility and towards the poor and unfortunate of 
of the world. Mr. Kennedy aims to depict him as the type of clergyman 
who is really doing more harm than good in the church, and whose life 
and example are surely pointing to the cessation of the true mission of 
the church. 

The Vicar’s religion has become one of dogma and ritual, one in which 
forms and ceremonies dominate. He has forgotten entirely the practice 
of the Golden Rule and the doctrine of human brotherhood, though 
continues to preach them. And herein lies the tragedy of his own soul. 
He is no ^onger what he professes to be. Self-interest and hollow forjn 
have all but sapped the life-blood of his religion, and he is begining to 
pay the^nalty. His church is filled with empty pews, and even bis 
fashionable parishioners now stand at the street corner, drinking in the 
wor^p of iua atheist. The church *itself has fallen into decay and exhales* 
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a putrescent odour. People will not attend. Curiously enough, and here 
comes in one part of the author’s allegory, the smell is not so bad in the 
pews ; it is quite noticeable in the choir, while in the pulpit it is almost 
unbearable. But more curious still is the fact, that it is just as bad, 
or even worse, in the Vicar’s study ; indeed it seems to originate there. 
The Vicar has tried all the modern methods of raising funds to repair 
the church, such as brzaars, socials, fairs, etc., but has not succeeded in 
arousing any interest among his people. He has almost given up in 
despair, when he receives a letter from the Bishop of Benares, whose fame 
has extended from India to England for the wonderful church he has 
built, and for his extraordinary power among the people. Much to the 
Vicar’s astonishment, the Bishop of ]jenarcs is his brother Joshua, of 
whom he has heard nothing for years, but whom he can welcome now 
as a man who has attained great dignity and repute. 

The kindness of this long lost and neglected brother, who with true 
Christian Spirit comes to help the Vicar in his spiritual difficulty, strikes 
a chord in the Vicar’s soul which has not vibrated for a long time. But 
if he has treated this brother with neglect, he has treated another, Robert, 
with open contumely. Smitten in conscience, the Vicar begins to feel 
that if he has a mission in the world, and if the church has a mission, 
both must welcome just such outcasts as Robert. The latter’s characteri- 
zation of him was only too true ; “ ’E might a-made a man o’ me once, 
if ’e’d tried ; but ’e didn’t — ’im and ’is like’ ”, 

Robert’s words are at once an index to his own character and to his 
attitude towards life and the church. Time was, as he himself says, when 
he did not have a bad nature, l^u^ the ingratitude of his brother, and 
the storms and buffetings of a pitiless and relentless world had soured the 
milk of human kindness in him ; while the modern church, as he under- 
stood it, had no place for such as he, in its fold. As a consequence, he 
had sunk low^er and lower in the social scale until he had become a 
drunkard, a hater and reviler of God and man, with the unsavoury oc- 
cupation of a drain-cleaner as a means of livelihood, and with socialism 
in its most radical form as a religion. Mr. Kennedy means to show in 
Robert a type of labourer constantly growing more numerous, and the 
logical outcome of modern commercialism and modern civilization. 
Robert has been led to look upon Christianity as a symbol of oppression, 
largely because his brother, the Vicar, had treated him with scorn, and 
had taken from him his own daughter, when he had fallen so low as to 
be unable to provide for her. himself, after the death of his wifo, fifteen 
years before. During th^e years he had not seen his child, for on 
* (account of his own follies, find especially because of his occupation, he 
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had beeh refused admittance to the refined home of his proud brother. 
But in those years the standard of life of the working man had risen ; he 
had gradually become so important in the economy of civilization as to 
be a force to be reckoned with, and Robert had risen with his class. 
He had a better outlook on life and a better inlook into his own soul. 
With the consciousness of his importance and improvement, and with 
a spirit militant against any sort of class oppression, he has come, in 
spite of the Vicar’s request to the contrary, to sec his daughrer, and to 
be present at the drain-cleaning of his brother s study and church. 

Mary is a bright buoyant girl just entering conscious womanhood. She 
has been reared amidst the refining influences of the Vicar’s home with 
all the love that he and his wife could have bestowed on a child of their 
own. She has been brought up with a full sense of the importance of 
class distinction, but has not yet arrived at the age when her uncle’s 
religious practices coj.ild have taken root in her mind. Rather, her im- 
pressionable nature has been filled with his precepts about rjght living, 
and she is enger to give them outward manifestation in kind deeds. She 
breakfasts with old, blind and deaf Granny Durden, and is anxious to 
help her father, whom she mistakes for a thief, to a sense of higher and 
better things. But she has also arrived at an age when she begins to 
think of her own condition. She had all along accepted the love and 
kindness of her uncle and aunt without (juestion. But she has begun to 
think of her own father, and wonders why she knows so little about him, 
and wliy she has never been told of him. The void in her life grows 
suddently large, and her heart aches. Consequently, when she and 
Manson play her soul is filled with the want of her father. 

•The one most responsible for ^Mary’s ignorance of her father is her 
aunt, the Vicar’s wife. Born and bred an aristocrat, she lias always pos- 
sessed innate contempt for the working class. When she became the 
wife of the Vicar, she incurred the displeasure of her brother, the Bishop 
of Lancashire, because she had married beneath her station. Since then, 
it has been the sole and continuous effort of her life to raise her husband 
to a position of high repute in the world. In doing this, she has been 
the chief instrument in sundering the ties that attached him to bis 
brothers, and indeed has been largely responsible for his false attitude 
to himself and to the things that he really cherishes within the depths of 
his heart. Not that she is a worldly woman in the common meaning of 
that term. ^ She is kind in her home and loves her husband and her 
niece d^rly. She is selfish and ambitious, not for herself, but for her 
husband. Her whole thought, almost to the exclusion of her personal 
religion, is for him and bis advancement. Her religion has been trans- * 
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formed into an idolatrous husband-worship. She has kept Mary ab- 
solutely ignorant of her father, largely for the sake of her husband’s 
reputation. It would not do for the world to know that he has a brother 
who has been a drunkard, and who is a common working-man. She has 
never quite lost hope of a reconciliation with her brother the Bishop of 
Lancashire, whose recognition of her husband would mean all the worldly 
advancement which she could desire. Consequently, she has seized the 
opportunity of the coming of the Bishop of Benares, to bring her brother 
into their home. 

Upon this brother, the Bishop of Lancashire, Mr. Kennedy heaps all 
the force of his invective. He is exactly what the Vicar describes him, 
a Bishop of stocks and shares ! A Bishop of the counting house ! A 
Bishop of mammon 1 A gaitered snob posing as a servant of God. 
He is concerned not about the good the church may do, but how much 
it can be made to i)our into his own coffers.^ He is (|uite ready to 
embrace Manson’s suggestion to grab all they can of the church funds. 
He is the vampire of the Church of God, who would stop at nothing 
so long as it was done secretly. This is the Bishop whom the Vicar’s 
wife had invited to meet her husband and the Bishop of Benares to con- 
sult over the rebuilding of the decayed and drain-slenched church. 

The Vicar, his wife and the Bishop of I^ancashire constitute a group of 
characters whose souls are warped, whose lives have ceased to vibrate 
with harmonious music, and whose feet have wandered from the path of 
right and duty in which God bad placed them. To this group, gathered 
in the breakfast room of the vicarage, comes the Bishop of Benares, the 
long lost brother of the Vicar; (and Mr. Kennedy’s replica of the Christ) 
under the name of Manson in the disguise of an Indian b'ltler, 
From the very beginning he is depicted as a man of extraordinary and 
mysterious power ; he has had wonderful success in India in building 
up a church whose membership runs into millions. He has come now, 
ostensibly, to help his brother to rebuild and regenerate his church, but 
finds that bis first mission is to regenerate some souls. In his disguise 
of an Indian butler he begins his vrork by smiting the conscience of the 
Vicar with a sense of his hypocrisy. The Vicar’s confession to his wife shows 
that the iron has entered bis soul : “I am a good man ! I*don’t drink, 
I don’t swear, I am respectable, I don’t blaspheme like Bletchley ! Oh, 
^eSf and I am a scholar : I can cackle in Greek ; I can wrangle about 
God’s name ; I know Latin and Hebrew and all the 'cursed little 
pedantries of my trade. But^ do you know what lam? Do ^ou know 
what your husband is in t^p sight of God ? He is a Ztar /” The years 
of systematic neglect of his brother Robert, the same years of deception 
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toward his niece Mary, convict him of his false attitude toward God and 
man. His repentance begun, his regeneration is soon accomplished in 
the hearty recognition of Robert, in his new ii>^ight into the dignity of 
labour, and in his going with Robert to cleanse the deadly drains under 
the church. 

But Robert also had something to learn. He had come to his 
brother's home with his heart full of bitterness and hatred. He also, 
but in a different way, had lost the sense of brotherly feeling. But when 
Manson meets him more than half way upon his own ground and gently 
probes his heart, his better nature, which, after all, was bruished, not 
crushed, begins to reassert itself, and his soul is led back into the 
sunlight and purified to meet the purified souls of his brother and 
daughter. 

It is with the Vicar’s wife, however, that Manson has the hardest 
struggle, 'fhe basic# tenet of her religion is respectability — active love for 
those beneath her slalion in life finds no lodgment in it.^ •Her burning 
ambilion is the woildly reputation of her husband. Her life has been 
spent for this, and to bring about its accomplishment she has not only 
distorted his soul and her own, but slie has traiiTided the rights of others 
under her feet. The soul of her husband, tortured with its guilt, finds 
no sympathy from her when its cure depends upon an open recognition 
of Robert. The stained windows and sky-reaching spire of the prospec- 
tive church, whose pulpit her husband is to fill, appeal to her far more 
than the religion dispensed within the church, while the questionable 
source of the funds with which to build such a church finds no considera- 
tion with her. She fights the repentant soul of her husband, until fully 
a*Ware of the hypocrisy and godlessncss of her own brother’s schemes, 
and under the influence of Manson who almost uses force, her will is 
Anally broken and the tumult in her soul is calmed. 

Short work is made of the Bishop of l^ncashirc. He stands as one 
already condemned. His spiritual blindness has become complete. His 
idea of a church is the complete antithesis of what the Master left with 
his servants, which Manson describes, and which is the other side of the 
author’s allegory. To the Bishop he says : 

** I am afraid you may not consider it an altogether substantial concern. 
It has to be seen in a certain way, under certain conditions. Some people 
never see^it at all. You must understand, this is no dead pile of stones and 
unmeaning timber. It is a living thing. 

When you enter it you hear a sognd — a sound as of some mighty poem 
chanted. Listen long enough, and you will learn that it is made up of the 
beating of human hearts, of the^nameless music of men’s souls — ^that is, if you 
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have ears. If you have eyes, you will presently see the church- itself— a 
looming mystery of many shapes and shadows, leaping sheer from floor to 
dome. The work of no ordinary builder ! 

The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks of heroes : the sweet human 
flesh of men and women is moulded about its bulwarks, strong, impregnable : 
the faces of little children laugh out from every corner-stone : the terrible 
spans and arches of it arc the joined hands of comrades ; and up in the heights 
and spaces there arc inscribed the numberless musings of all the dreamers of 
the world. It is yet building— building and built upon. Sometimes the work 
goes forward in deep darkness : sometimes in blinding light : now beneath 
the burden of unutterable anguish : now to the tune of a great laughter and 
heroic shoutings like the cry of thunder. Sometimes, in the silence of the 
night-time, one may hear the tiny hammerings of the comrades at work up in 
the dome— the comrades that have climbed ahead.*’ 

But if in such a church the Bishop can find no place, Robert can 
and he offers the services of a drain-man in its construction. 

We respectfully invite the attention of those who can find nothing 

u 

worthy in the drama of tlic present day to a consideration of this play. 
In the first place the theme is not only new, at least new to modern times, 
but it is in every respect ^kvorthy. 'The play is cast in the broad mould 
of non-sectarianism, is entirely independent of any and all creeds excei)t 
the universal one of the brotherhood of all mankind, and its corollary, 
the observance of the Golden Rule ; in fact it is quite marked in its con- 
tempt for dogma of all sorts, and has, thereby, a wider appeal. Further- 
more, one would cast about a long time to find illustrations more vital, 
and motives more genuinely human. Its satire is true and timely and 
its message uplifting. 

The theme of TAe Servant in the House is the universal brothcrhQfid 
of all mankind, and its appeal is for a religion of the heart, not of the 
head. Its problem, if it has one, harks back to the time when God asked 
Cain the whereabouts of his brother, and reaches up to the present and 
asks the same question to the modern church, and will project itself into 
the future as long as the human spirit struggles upward. It is a biting 
satire on conventional religion. It is a ‘‘bitter smelling allegory of the 
church built over a festering tomb only to be cleaned up by a common 
labourer, proud of his station, and a vicar who throws away his cassock.” 

The play is not one in which the plot is a striking feature. It contains 
only so much narrative as is necessary to keep it from being static, 
perliaps not enough even for that, as the play has been criticized for being 
slow of movement and overweighted with long dialogue. It is r^ither a 
drama of character-interest ^han^ of plot-interest. It contains seven 
obaracters, each of whom, with the exception of the boy Rogers, is of 
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equal importance for the author's purpose, and each of whom he has 
delineated with equal care. 

As we have called this play and ^'The Passing of* the third floor Back* 
companion pieces, it may be well to draw out some of their similarities 
and differences. Both conceive of a visit to a modern household by a 
Mysterious Stranp;cr who is the incarnation of Christ, or the personifica- 
tion of the Christ-idea. Mr. Jerome leaves tbe postulating of Christ 
largely to the minds of his auditors and readers. He does not make the 
Passer-by resemble Christ, though he indicates the supernatural. Just 
before the Passer-by enters, a ray of light strikes across the stage, lingers 
there for a moment as he leaves, and after his work of transformation has 
been accomplished and he goes out into the night, his head is enveloped 
in a halo. On the other hand, Mr. Kennedy openly manifests Christ 
in dress and action, while the name “Manson” is only an anagrammatic 
form of “Son of Man.” In both, the influence of Christ is seen trans- 
forming the lives and natures of the individuals of both liouseholds, 
though Mr. Kennedy denies salvation to one of his characters viz the 
Bishop of I^ncashirc. The Passer-by of Mr. Jerome comes on an equal 
footing with the other members of the Bloohisbury household: Mr. 
Kennedy sends his visitor to a clergyman's vicarage in the guise of a 
servant, thereby setting himself a far more difficult task of exposition. 
Mr. Jerome's Stranger is the embodiment of mercy, working his reforma- 
tion through gentleness and kindness ; Mr. Kennedy's is stern, and at 
times almost assumes the character of an autocrat, — he is a pronounced 
reformer. The sins which Mr. Jerome's Passer-by cleanses are bad and 
unhappily loo common, while Jhose in Mr. Kennedy's play arc of the 
lyi?c of the earlier dramas of Ibsen, another influence for good or bad, 
of this great Norwegian. 

Similarities so striking as these, and still others which might be point- 
ed out, suggest a debt on the part of one playwright to the other. Mr. 
Jerome's original version in short story form preceded by some years Mr. 
Kennedy's drama, but if the latter owes anything to the former, its author 
has assimilated the obligation in so individual a manner that his drama 
bears all the marks of an original production ; while it is not too much 
to say that the success of The Seroant in the House led directly to the 
dramatization of Mr. Jerome's story. 

In draipatic technique and literary value Mr. Kennedy's is the supeyor 
play. Instead of subtle psychological character analysis, Mr. Jerome 
gives otily sketches. His play in plot, sequence, and dramatic value is 
not satisfying. There is too much evidence of the “made-to-order" in it — 
it lapks inevitability. The characters one by one take their turn with* 
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mathematical precision in appearing before the Passer-by as if purposely 
to be reformed. The action does not grow naturally out of the plot or 
the characters. Moreover, the play is not true to life. Complete trans- 
formation of character, as has been observed, conies gradually, not 
suddenly, and from the living of life, not from words alone. 

In spite of these shortcomings, however, one feels that Mr. Jerome's 
message is a more practical one than Mr. Kennedy s and therefore broader 
in its appeal. At least it gives us something definite to do. It calls our 
attention to the little failures in our lives and in the lives of others, which 
we can constantly correct, while Mr. Kennedy bids us revolutionize 
church and state, quite an indefinite task. On the whole Mr. Jerome's 
play is one in which the massage is uplifting, the moral unexceptionable 
and wholesome, but it has very small claim to a place in literature. 


THE EXAMINATION. 

By Sailendramohan Banerjee. 

Third Year C/asSy Ripon College, 

The subject matter of this essay is a grave one. So to prevent my 
readers from disappointment, I am in duty bound to furnish them with 
some necessary precautions. ‘Ciesar's wife should be above suspicion.' 
I, being a College Student must be regarded above grammar, 'i'his is 
the precaution number one. Secondly to give full expression to my ideas, 
I often have to take recourse to quotations from some famous poets. 
But I could not make time to verify them, whether they are correct ;'"so 
if any modification occurs in them, they should overlook it. This is my 
last precaution. 

The duty of an essayist is first of all to give a definition of the subject 
matter and I am not to violate it. The following dcfhiition is the best 
one, I have ever met with and have preferred to put it down here : — 
Examination is the precaution for the prevention of conversation in the 
hall for 3 or 4 hours together, a sort of permission for the continuation 
of higher education and graduation, the recommendation for the possession 
of clerical occupation, and an invention which raises the position and 
the valuation of bridegrooms and thereby makes the fathers-in-law 
bankrupt. For the completion of the definition this is my last addition, 
that after graduation, we pract’se dissimulation of the Oriental habi- 
tuation by the adoption of E&ropean fashion for our separation from the 
illiterate population. 
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Now let me put down some important aspect of an examination hall 
and its system of working. To lose no vividness, I should prefer the 
hall wherein I myself once appeared. In the year*t«j — , I appeared in 
the— A. Examination. On the isth of March, the day of the examination 
at about 9-45 a.m., the Senate Hall hailed me in. I found out my seat 
which consisted of an oval headed stool, a three legged desk, — (one^of 
the legs, I inferred from its conditions, was proljably lost in the Franco 
Prussian War), besmeared all over with ink and upon it a book with a 
piece of blotting-paper in it. No sooner have I taught, after military 
discipline, the desk to be steady, than I found all the guards, arranged 
in two phalanx before us with papers in their hands ; and in the 
middle of them was the old man, the Registrar. All the guards waited 
with their looks fixed on their old man, like hounds awaiting the orders of 
the hunter, to fall on us. Wc all, scholars and beaux, with 
“The theught of rivalry, the pomp of fashion, 

All that study, all that wealth ever gave, , • 

Await’d alike the. inevitable motion 

'I'hat would teach the students but to be grave. 

We got our papers. Then the guards began theif rounds with the gravity, 
which even the brain of Newton could have hardly found out. They 
were on the day no less great than the generals and no less punctual 
than the mail trains. Three hours were allowed to answer each paper 
and two jiapers were answered every day. Thus in a few days the exa- 
mination was over. 

When the examination is over, the examinees, with some exceptions, pass 
their time in out-door and in-doo^ games and all sorts of merry-makings 
tilf the month of May, when the result is expected to be out. All 
kinds of amusements then suddenly come to a close and they discuss 
with one another about the rumour the number of successful candidates. 
They begin to linger on the brink of a great suspense till the result is out. 
At last the result is out ; candidates in crowds rush to the Senate Hall 
to have a glance at the list of the successful ones put up on the notice 
board. The list, a strange thing indeed, is always fond of the extremes ; 

it crowns with success only those who either studied well or copied well. 

O list, how many of the candidates hast thou tought to appreciate the 

beneficence of opium and acids ! 

, “O thou art fairer than the evening airs, ^ 

Clad in addresses to the examiners 1 " 
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THE ART OF PAINTING IN MODERN INDIA. 

By Anadi Prasad Das, B.L. 

Ex-Student^ Ripon College, 

I. The Present and the Future of Indian Art, 

Whatever might have been the case in Ancient India, there can be 
no denying the fact that the art of painting is in a most neglected condi* 
tion in British India — in India of the twentieth century. 

In India the profession of Art is not considered very honourable and 
if there are young boys who have a natural aptitude for it, they are never 
given the opportunity of taking it up as a profession, but they are only 
to rest content with a rudimentary knowledge of it to beguile their leisure 
hours. Students who enter the art*schools are students who have been 
pronounced failures in their University career. Ninety per cent, of the 
students Who study art in India are those who have been plucked either in 
the Matriculation or Intermediate Examination of the Indian Universities. 
I do not mean to say that it is necessary for students of art to pass the 
B.A. or M.A. Examinations of the University. What I mean is that 
students in India study art not because they have an inspiration for art 
but because having failed in other walks of life or having no capacity 
for them, they adopt the j)rofession of art as the ultimate course. The 
result is that his knowledge is confined to the lowest stage of art viz. 
its mechanical portion ; and they perhaps ultimately become drawing 
masters w'ith a knowledge of insipid portrait painting, or worse, painters 
of sign-boards and cheap theatrical scenes. 

Thus, there is a dearth of artists in India, — artists in the true sense of 
the term. 

Again, the people at large do not care for painting ; they consider 
spending money on pictorial art so much waste of mont^y ; all that they 
care for are the selfish pleasures of life and no aesthetic ones. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that there is no profession of art in India worth the 
name ; for, in order that there should be a profession of art, there must 
be a public to appreciate and understand art. 

We can not blame the people of India wholly if they, circumstanced 
as they are at present, are apathetic to and neglectful of their national 
prt of painting. A nation’s art is the index of its condition,, Where the 
people are prosperous and rich, where they are hale and hearty in mind 
as well as in body, there the art flourishes. But with no t ery good 
prospect to win even th^r daily bread, with the prices of food-stafi 
ever on the increase and with many pernicious customs and habits under- 
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mining iheir energy and health, it is no wonder if the people of India 
do not turn their attention to the development of their national art. 

And yet we do not despair of the future. *111 spite of its present 
neglected condition the future of Indian art is most hopeful. Time was 
when India had a great enthusiasm for art and had developed her national 
art to a height which called forth the admiration of the people of other 
^ countries. The fire of her enllnisiasm fur art, ^ present only dimmed 
and not wholly extinguislicd, is only awaiting the breeze of manly 
effort on the part of the people, and divine help through the inspired 
genius of art, to burn once again in the lime to come with the splendour 
and lustre of old. There have already arisen in India, of late, certain 
eminent artists who liave done real good work in drawing the attention 
of the people towards the neglected condition of art and by their own 
individual efforts have somewhat roused Iheir enthusiasm in this 
direction. Chief am©ngst these, stand the names of Raja Ravi Varma 
of Bombay and Abanindranalh Tagore of J3engal. Tl^ese eminent 
men are not only line artists themselves and have drawn some very fine 
pictures, but they have also by their paintings created in others a taste 
for art. They arc the morning star which has heralded the approach 
of a glorious dawn in Indian art. 

II. How TO DEVICLOP OUR ArT OF PAINTING. 

To strive to make an Indian art a reality is the problem set before 
every inspired artist in India. Here we come to the practical question, — 
what are the ways of developing our national art ? 

Now there are two principal vrays wBich naturally present themselves 
lo^ur mind as to the method we should adopt to create an Indian School 
of art. According to one view we should introduce European art into our 
midst either by sending our artists to Europe or by bringing in foreign 
artists to India. The chief practical exponent of this view is Raja Ravi 
Varma. The other view is that we should try to bring back to modem 
India the art pure and simple as it was in ancient India. This is the 
view of Sj. Abanindranalh Tagore and bis followers. 

A. Method I. — Introduction of European art. 

Ravi Varma and his Works. 

Let us first examine the view that in order to develop our art we 
should introduce in India, art such as it exists in its most highly deve- 
loped tform in Europe. In discussing;^this view we cannot but introduce 
the commanding personality of Ravi Varma, the chief practical exponent 
of this theory and then criticise his work. • 
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There are three possible systems, each of which has attained its 
hifihest perfection in Europe, according to which a painter works. The 
three systems are (i) That which attends principally to the external 
form and relations of natural objects as indicated by their circumscribing 
lines — this may be called the System of Lines. (2) That which attends 
chiefly to their external form and relations as indicated by the incidence 
and distribution of th^r lights and shades. This may be called the 
System of Light and Shade. (3) That which attends mainly not to 
their outward form but to the distribution, (jualities and relations of 
colours upon their surface. This may be called the System of Colours. 

Line, light-and-shade and colour these three kinds of appearances among 
them make up the whole world of sight. In the complete and most 
highly developed art of painting all these three methods are employed 
at once. It is Ravi Varma who has introduced in India such a complete 
and most highly developed art. In his paintings we^find the three systems 
blending together in a most perfect and harmonious develot)nient. He 
is the fiist great Indian artist who has brought about a ha[)py blending 
of the Western method of painting with purely oriental ideas. It is 
therefore not a mere imitation of the process of European art but an ori 
ginality infused into his paintings that has made his work so very valuable. 
His “Mohini,” “Malati,” “Ahalya,” soothe our eyes and produce in us 
pure aesthetic pleasures never before produced by any artist in India. 

But while recognising that painting would have remained in the same 
neglected condition as it is at present, had not Ravi Varma^s genius 
brought it to prominence and public notice, we can not shut our eyes to 
the fact that in the great artist’s work we find depicted only the oufer — the 
objective aspect of art and not its inner — its subjective aspect. The art of 
painting addresses not only our eyes but also our imagination. Ravi 
Varma’s painting is pleasing to our eyes but there is no suggestiveness 
in it. It does not at all appeal to our imagination. The pictures of Ravi 
Varma are complete. They are accomplished pictures in which all the 
resources of line, colour and light-and-shade have been used to the 
uttermost of the artist's power. But although his pictures have always 
been distinguished by noble (|uaUties of elegance and refinement of 
design, there is no Indian spirit in them. 

'rhus, in trying to bring over the foreign artist into the atmosphere of 
Indian life or in sending over our own artists with their home-born ideals 
to take shape under the training of the best foreign schools, we expose 
ourselves to two-fold dangers. ^Mrst, it results either in the loss cA Indian 
tone and inspiration or in its sulK)rdination to school mannerism and 
' technique to such an extent that any distinctive native element disappears. 
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Secondly, our artist is apt to bring from abroad not only the technique 
of the foreign school but the more depressing and repeilant aspect of its 
spirit • 

India inspite of its contact with the materialised West is essentially 
a spiritual country — a country of spiritual symbolism and mysticism. If 
ever we create an art in India which will be distinctly national in character 
that art must be a spiritual one. 

B. Method II. — Revival of our ancient art. 

Ahanindranath Tagore and his works. 

'riiis brings us to Sreejut Ahanindranath Tagore who is the chief 
practical exponent of the view that in order to develop an Indian School 
of art we must introduce art, pure and simple, as it was in ancient India. 
Now, the ancient Indian art was essentially ideal. Iwery picture of the 
ancient Indian artist was a symbolism with a deeper spiritual meaning 
hidden within. To Uim the physical form of the object was nothing. To 
him the abstract ideal was the true and real part of the picturc^ the form 
of the object depicted was its symbolical and unreal part. This subjective 
aspect of art — this symbolism and mysticism, this essentially Indian spirit 
which we miss in the paintings of Ravi Varnm, we find in the pictures 
of Abanindranath and some of his followers. The paintings of Tagore 
are of a very superior order. Take, for instance, his ‘‘Buddha and Sujata." 
Don’t look at the details but take a general and yet a deep view of the 
whole picture. There is a mystic ethereal spirituality and a distinct 
Indian spirit of devotion and religion about this master-piece. A balmy 
odour of incense and soft murmuring words of devotion of a spirit freed 
and purified of evil passions, like sonTe diamond cleansed of impure 
mAters, seem to arise from the picture and make our minds for the time 
being purified and raised above the sordid level of earth. 

But this tendency to ignore form is fraught with a danger. We are 
afraid, this talk about imitating the ancient art of India is being converted 
into a cant In blindly imitating the ancient Indian art, some modern 
artists are purposely making their figures grotesque. Whatever might 
have been the fault of the ancient art, it was natural and spontaneous, the 
direct outcome of the inward conception of the artist. Such is not the 
case with the modern students of art in India. These students deli- 
berately ignore form and make their {>ictures grotesque and often he- 
dious. T^e result of this would be that the Indian art while losing its 
pristine beauty of naturalness and spontaniety would gain nothing by way 
of compensation. Besides, times are ^now altered. The ideas of the 
Indian nation are not what they once were. The abstract ideals of the 
ancient artists of India are clothe*d in a form which would scarcely hav(? 
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any meaning or attraction for the imagination of the people at large and 
therefore whose interest is not likely to be very deep or permanent. This 
very exclusiveness of the Indian art from the world is one of the many 
reasons which have prevented the growth of a truly national school of 
art in this country. In order that a national art may be developed to its 
greatest height, it is absolutely necessary that it should appeal to the 
universal heart of humanity and not merely to any particular section of it. 

Beside the above two methods, there is a third method which wc 
should adopt in order to develop our art of painting. 

C. Misthod III. — Retaining the spirit ok Indian art 

WITHOUT IGNORING ALTOGETHER THE 
OIIJECTIVE ASPECr OK ART. 

The art of painting is, unlike the arts of music and poetry, a shaping 
art. Therefore, we can not, indeed should not, altogether do away with 
its objective aspect. The objective aspect of art is a minor — a most minor 
point in the art of painting ; still, it is a point and however subordinate 
we may make it to the higher aspect of art, we can not altogether ignore 
it. The shrine of God must be worthy of God. Perfect idealism and 
the imperfect form in which it is clothed go ill together. Because the 
Indian artist should try to make his art spiritual, because he should always 
have before his mind’s eye ideals at once the highest and the noblest 
which human nature is capable of conceiving, it is all the more necessary 
that he should clothe his idealism with an outward symbol which would 
be worthy of the great spiritualism within, with a form which would appeal 
to the heart of the Indian people, if not of the whole world. The artist must 
and should learn the technique of his art, although, no doubt, in the Une 
arts mere technique and its application will go but a little way towards 
success. It is absurd to suppose that a painting in order to be perfectly 
ideal must be grotesque in form, that a painting in its higher stage giving 
scope to the play of our imagination must be displeasing to our eyes. 
The form and technique are part and parcel of the idealism in art. The 
great ideal painter will never labour for perfection of form but the perfect 
form will come to his magical brush naturally and spontaneously. 

Let us not for a moment be misunderstood here. We are not at all 
going to lay down here what perfect form is. It is not for us to define 
wiiat beauty of form is. It is only the instinctive and inspired genius 
of the great artist that can catch hold of the form appropriate to cir- 
cumstance, time and place. • A fully developed muscular form, for 
, example, is by no means the perfect form of man. If the figure of 
Buddha in Abanindranath’s “Buddha and Sujata” instead of beb^ slim 
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and aerial in body which seems to vanish at the mere touch of matters 
earthly, were like that of Hercules or Sandow, surely that would not 
have been perfection of form. Indeed whatever mi^ht be the theoretical 
view of Tagore, in practice he does care for form and in ^‘Buddha and 
Sujata’*, the general outline of the figure is soothing and gratifying to our 
eyes. It is only when we come to the details of tlie form, we find them 
• to be disproportionate and not in keeping with jhc whole figure. None 
can define what beauty of form is because the beautiful forms are un- 
limited. 

The conclusion that we arrive at is this : — Besides the two ways of 
developing our Indian art mentioned above viz,^ cither implanting the 
highly developed art of Europe in India, or going back to art just as it 
was in ancient India, there is a third way open to us, viz.^ retaining the 
spirit — the stihjecHve aspect of Indian art but not neglecting the lower 
aspect of art — its fm^m — its objective side. The objective side of art 
should not be given mastery over its subjective side, as ij the tendency 
with the art in Europe. The former should be subordinated to the latter 
without the latter being altogether ignored.ln art as in Ethics the point of 
virtue lies midway between two opposite extremei^. 


MYSTERY AND REVERENCE. 

By Lalbehari Ray. 

Fourth year C/ass, Ripon College, 

It is a doubtful question whether there is any necessary connection 
between mystery and reverence, whether they are causally connected or 
not. It would be seriously diminishing the value and w^orth of reverence 
if it be counted as the sole result of mystery and ignorance. It would 
be highly presumptuous to assail its lofty position, but there is no doubt 
that reverence is often times the pure issue of mystery. 

When a thing or an occurrence cannot be explained by our ordinary 
knowledge we are filled with wonder and this wondei is the sure precursor 
of reverence. It is from this wonder — which Carlyle calls “transcendant 
wonder” — that the worship of Nature by the primitive man, overpowered 
with the mysteries of the unknown, took its origin. It is this wonder 
for the un{jiitbomable and the inscurtable character of the Universe, t^at 
explains our deep veneration for the Great Creator. The mighty creation 
of the fast Universe teeming with wond^s, — the heaven-kissing mountain, 
the illimitable azure above, the ever-expansive ocean below, the radiant 
3un^ the glowing; stars and the dazzling exhalations tax our highest 
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imagination and mock our proudest scientific knowledge in the attempt 
to find out their real causes, and at last we exclaim “mysterious are the 
ways of the world.” 'I'his very mystery fills us with reverential awe and 
devout meditation. 

It is this mystery which induces us to attribute divinity to human 
beings. When we find men moving in a mysterious way, not 
followed by the ordinary run, we call them incarnations, messengers of 
God and will) such other dignified appellations. Mahammad, Christ 
Rhuddha, were regarded as the angels of God, His representatives here 
below. So we see, mystery is greatly responsible for our reverence. But 
when the mystery is gone, reverence suffers. It is best expressed by the 
popular proverb, “too much familiarity breeds contempt.” To keep 
reverence intact, a little mystery should be attached to it. When we 
know the great men in all particulars, in all the phases of their conduct 
in the very nook and corner of their life, much of our reverence vanishes 
away.^WhAi their conspicuous virtues arc known to us, we feel prostrate 
before them in deep love and veneration, but when the least defect of 
their character (as perfection is not the lot of mortals) is revealed, our 
high esteem sinks to a lower ebb. 

Let us take the cases of Milton, Elizabeth and Cromwell, the three 
grand representatives of poets, sovereigns and leaders of men. Milton 
was a grand epic poet, the mighty-mouthed-organ-vf)ice of England, the 
man whom Wordsworth invoked to come down from heaven to give 
virtue, character and piety to the sunken people of England. So also 
Milton is to us, the grand man of heaven’s special care, the all-imma- 
culate poet of England. Rut when, we peep into his character in all 
its bearing.s, we get a stern repellant. From his high position he Sinks 
down to an ordinary libeller, an ordinary creature of passion. His 
furious invectives, his wounding libels against his religious and political 
opponents are really repelling. 

Elizabeth, the mighty Queen, ‘the gloriana* of Spenser was an ideal 
sovereign. As a sovereign, she was a perfect one but w^hen her private 
character, her low morals, her vile amours come to our view, we are 
forced to lower our estimation, and the great Queen descends to a flirt, 
an abominable coquette. 

Cromwell, the conspicuous leader of the republicans had a grave 
Snd noble cause in trying to put down tyranny and give his- countrymen 
freedom and liberty — things worth having. But when his fierce out- 
bursts of anger, his acts^ of violtnce come to our knowledge htf appears 
to be a monster of cruelty. 

Thus when mystery is gone, wonder vanishes and reverepce dimi- 
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nishes. li is just for this reason that all forms of worship are clothed 
in some kind of mystery — not always intelligible, but of great use, as 
commanding reverence of the people. 

So, there can be no denying that reverence, at least popular reverence, 
is largely c1(‘termined by ignorance and mystery. 

ON THE ALTERATION OF PYRITE OCCURRING IN STEATTTL* 

By Sures Chandra Dutt, M. Sc. 

Professor^ Ripon College. 

During the trip to the Pindari Glacier (lat ; long in 

the month of June 1913, I collected, on the way, between Bageswar and 
i^obarkhet several .specimens of steatite with pseudomorphs of limonite 
after pyrite embedded in them. Subsequently when these spi^imens were 
examined, some interesting phenomena were observed. These are 
described below, in brief. 

The American literature tells us that pyrite alters to limonite 
with increase in volume. Bui this increase in volume, as has been 
noticed in the case of Himalayan steatite, is responsible for the production 
of cracks originating from pseudomorphs and in directions more or less 
parallel to the direction of foliation of the steatitic schists. It is also 
lesponsible to some extent for the development of a peculiar structure 
having portions which are quite light and portions which are dark-colour 
lid, — the other cause being the nature in which pyrite changes to limonite. 
rhe^ cracks round pseudomorphs*are due to the relief of strain set up in 
the steatite by the increase in volume when limonite formed from pyrite. 

Talc fiakes have been observed in the foliation of the steatitie schists 
and in cracks where they are irregularly arranged. 'I'hc materials necessary 
for the production of talc were accumulated in two different ways, m., 
{a) in situ (^) by transportation, — in the former case quartz and dolomite 
were present in the schists itself and talc was produced by the introduction 
of moisture, but in the latter case the quartz and dolomite were carried in 
solution to the cracks where they were deposited in the form of talc in 
irregular manner. 

Chlorite a highly ferruginous secondary mineral characteristically 
decomposes ^nto quartz, dolomite and limonite. The way in which the 
decompo^tion progresses is interesting and has no mention in current 

* This is a summary of the paper read in the First Quarterly meeting of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, Febniaty 26th, 1016 ,— FaK. 
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literature. Chlorite fibres decompose at the ends and not at sides and this 
Chlorite has been produced from iron hearing mineral in the original rock, 
which at its some period of geological history gave rise to pyrite crystals in 
deep seated zone, at the chemically active centres in the rock itself from the 
ferruginous matter present in it in some form or other. 

The most interesting fact of which there is no mention in the current 
literature is the occurrence of the planes of alteration in j)yrite. As a 
matter of fact, the original of which tliis is the summary was read in the 
Meeting of the Science Association to put on record this investigation. 
Compared with this the other facts, though of much scientific value are not 
so important. I'he great German geologist Rosenbush says alteration in 
pyrite starts from the periphery towards the interior. It has been observ- 
ed that alteration starts from periphery no doubt but progresses inwards 
through planes parallel to (loo) and (rii), the former plane being more 
easily and ^energetically attacked and thus in the case of pyrite the 
cleavage planes and the alteration planes are in the same defection. 


THE IDEAL STUDENT.* 

By Baidyanath Chatterji. 

First year class^ Ripon Cot/e^s^e, 

What is an ideal student ? 

An ideal student is not necessarily one who is best in intellect among 
his fellow students, an ideal student is not necessarily one who is most 
regular in his studies, an ideal sudent is not one w^ho can work 'Out a 
puzzling multiplication in the twinkling of an eye. Such low thoughts 
of an ideal we waive at the outset. The seeker of a student ideal must 
have to soar high, — very high from the region of the narrow thoughts 
aforesaid, and have to suffer not a little difficulty to find out his object 
of search. For, a ideal student, we are sorry to observe, is a very rare 
creature to be found in lots in every cottage, in every hamlet, in every 
house or in every town. If any-body thinks that an ideal student is so 
cheap a commodity in the market, he is awfully mistaken, and he can 
safely bid us good-bye. 

The character of the ideal student is one which it is worth while to 
turn our attention to. In estimating the character of a student we often 
make serious blunder^i; th^ obvious smartness and good {^reparation 
of studies on the part of the student often delude our weak minds, and 

♦ Read at a meeting of the Literary Union, Ripon College, 
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we are at. once led to consider him as the ideal student. We are so 
foolish as to think that the quickness in answering questions in the class 
or the heading of the list of successful candidates at the examination 
are the only iiiaiks of distinction in the ideal student. Thus far we test a 
student, and when vve find that up to this point he is all right, he begins 
to rise in our estimation day by day, and we most graciously bestow 
upon him the ostentatious and meaningless title of ‘Good-boy.’ 

• Matters, liowcvcr, look quite different if vfe examine the student in 
a different way. Tlie ideal student, as the present Earl of Meath tells 
us, must bear in mind the four principles, Responsibility, Duty, Sym- 
pathy, and Self sacrifice, and must strictly follow them in word and deed. 
The venerable old man laid such stress upon the four w^ords in a lecture 
he delivered to the students of the Hare and Hindu Schools (of which 
I had the proud privilege of being one), that whenever I remember the 
good Earl, those four words happen to sooth my cars in the very voice 
and accent of the meiT. At least fifty times did the Chancellor of the 
Royal University of Ireland repeat those four wwds and fift^ times they 
were resounded in the hall. 

Rut among all the cjualitics aforesaid, Duty is the most important, 
and duty involves everything. It is your duty to be good, it is your 
duty to be truthful, and it is your duty to be regular in your studies. 
Your duly is to be a patriot, and like the noble Circinnatus, you 
must fly from your calm w^ork in the field and go on to lead your army 
for your king and country. Duty must be the predominant virtue of a 
student and he must do his duty at all costs. And the manner in 
which he does his duty will be the most sylendid demonstrations of the 
ch^acter of the man himself. Like the renowned sentinel of Pompei he 
must stick to his post w'ithout caring whether the monstrous Vesuvius 
covers the earth w^ith its ravaging ashes. Like the American legislator he 
must be seen in the act of doing his duty even if the Day of Judgment 
arrives with all its deluging aspects. Like the brave soldiers on board the 
Brikenhead, he must save others first and smilingly embrace as his 
reward, death, — most ghastly but honoured death. Death will be his 
reward, his only reward, no doubt, but still he must do his duty. Like 
the preacher Savonarola he must profess the truth without caring whether 
the king and the people are against it, or whether they threaten or 
intimidate him with the loss of life. 

If history is consulted, we find that from the earliest times there ha^e 
been thousands of martyrs, thousands of people dying for their religion 
and tbetr truth. Thousands have tolerated most dastardly crucifixions, 
thousands pined in hellish dungeons, and thousands have poured forb 
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their sacred bluud un scaffolds. And all of them braved death to do their 
duty, they braved death ))ecause they preferred death to dishonour — dis- 
iionour of disobedience to duty. Let the student who aspires to be an 
ideal of his class bear in mind the high sense of duty mentioned above, 
let him jump down in the water to save his comrade, and die, if death be 
his share, let him help his poor class fellow with a little money he 
c:an afford to pay, let him nurse his diseased fellow student, sit by his 
bed-side, speak to him in consoling tone and give to his troubled heart 
hope and affection. If by his conbict he contracts his malady and 
die, bis death will be for a noble cause, and death is a trifling thing to 
a man who knows what duty is. 

'I'wo more things now remain which ought to be discussed iu detail. 
They are duty towards God and duty towards parents. 

Our present educational .system is so awfully bud that the students 
of our time are gradually degenerating in c1iaracti*r ; thcii condition is a 
deplorabluc deterioration of what they were a hundred years ago. Instead 
of the modest, devout, and simple figure, we now find a haughty and 
foppish scoffer, the most abominable of atheists. They laugh at the naiiu- 
of God because they cannot imagine the existence of a supernatural being, 
because they cannot even guess that there is a heavenly hand to guide 
us. And this sort of foolishness on the part of students, now-a-days, is 
the immediate outcome of the education of the present time, and they 
are not to be blamed for that. We have now forgotten the noble and 
edifying maxims of the Mababharata and s]>end a great deal of time in 
worthless novel-reading. The student of our time will shut up in his 
room till midnight, busily eng&ged in poring over the worst of detective 
stories, but never even for a moment turn a leaf of the Kamayana. •• 

Such is the deplorable condition of students now-a-days, that it 
is a custom to call a student the ideal of his class even if be is 
bereft of Godliness. The second most important virtue of reverence 
to parents has also become a rarity in students. Our civilization 
has taught us to hold a stranger in greater reverence than our 
parents. ^V’'c, students generally pay a great deal respect to an 
outsider, but never treat our parents as they desire. A so-called educated 
man of the present days is so foolish and unmannerly that his uneducated 
father is lowered in his estimation, and be does not lose the slightest oppor- 
tunity of proving the ignorance of the father. The student-life of such 
3 )eople has been totally worthless, and all their education has been only 
to increase their brutality. By the general sufferage of the soodkd .civi- 
lised people of our time they may pass for educated men, but We must 
say that education without reverence is no education at alL 
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The student ideal, we repeat again, in conclusion, is not a very common- 
place individual. For, the heart of tlie ideal student must be consecrated 
with the most extraordinary virtues. And in his case also ** the child is 
father of the man.” 

His must be a heart burning with patriotism and high sense of 
justice, even from his student life. From his very childhood his mind must 
^ soar freely in the region of celestial love and celestial beauty, his must 
be a heart noble, a conduct free fioiii blemishes and a behaviour 
laudable — and even heavenly, if he is to grow up to a true man. And 
whatever he shall be in after-life shall bear true indications in his student- 
life. An ideal student has manifold virues present in him with one that 
reigns paramount in his soul ; and that preponderating virtue helps him 
to strike out his position in after life. If he is to turn out a great scholar, 
he studies with great zeal, but amid all his studies he is sure to do bis 
other duties — the faithful discharge of which marks the true man. 


KEATS. (A SHORT APPRECIATION) 

By Nagendra Krishna Mazumdar. 

Third year class, Ripon College. 

livery biographer who intends to write the life of Keats ought to give 
special attention to the first half of the nineteenth century, for that period 
brought in a new epoch, called by the litefary men of England the second 
Ronaissance. This memorable age was almost a counterpart of 
the great Renaissance of the early sixteenth century. During the time 
of the first Renaissance the transition from the middle ages to the modem 
world took place, the arts and letters were revived and the Hellenic 
spirit, culture and refinement were introduced into Europe. Similar 
events occurred in the time of the second Renaissance in England. The 
eminent men of letters in this age, not only hoisted the standard of 
revolt against the established Conventionalism — the customary diction, 
the stereotyped metre and so on, but directed also the master minds of 
England to the renewed study of the Hellenic literature, sculptures and 
refinement^ Almost all the distinguished authors and poets in this ^e- 
markabli period tried their utmost to put an end to Classicism and Keats 
also joked with them and united the ideals of ancient Greece with modern 
Romanticism. 

Though Keats could not read Greek, the knowledge of the Greek 
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came to ',iiim through translations and books of reference, Lempriere's 
Classical Dictionary, Chapman’s translation of Homer, his direct contact 
with the Hellenic Sculptures and lastly the innate Greek tendency of his 
mind. In fact, Keats was fond of Greek arts and he was a Greek by 
nature and propensity. “Poetry according to Milton’s saying” says 
Matthew Arnold, “ should be simple sensuous an impassioned.” Kents’ 
poetry was furnished abundantly with sensuousness. He was the poet 
of the senses. The Hellenes were lovers of beauty and so was Keats. 
But we find with him the physical beauty spiritualised into a bright 
mystery and his very idea of beauty was the highest conception of all art. 
He found out the identity of beauty truth and goodness — a conception 
akin to the Greek Hotti Kalon, and only paralleled by the famous line of 
Upaniskada ; and his poetry is the outward expression of this great inward 
harmony in his soul. His thought dissolves into thought, imagination 
into imagination and his expressions are in the manner of a great 
poet. Though Keats died of consumption after having produced a 
few books of verses, his genius did not cease to remain supreme after his 
death. He secured the highest reputation in the literary world, his name 
was recorded in the annals of his country and his countrymen received 
him as a great poet searcaly inferior to Byron and Shelley. “ No poet is 
great as a poet ” says Swinburne, “ whom no one could ever pretend to 
recognise as sublime. Subsimity'is the test of imagination as distinguish- 
ed from invention or from fancy.” Milton was gifted with sublimity and 
for this reason he was recognised as a great poet. Whether Keats was 
enriched with this rare gift or not, we do not know, but we do know 
that he threw even the celebrity of Milton into shade by his masterly 
instinct in diction and in the poetic use of Vords. Keats was r^ly 
endowed with rare genius. Few poets of England has been able to 
establish a renown like him in such a premature age. Had he lived longer, 
no body could say what be might have been. But his lot forbade and bis 
life was cut short unfortunately. Whom the gods love they die young. 



echoes fcom College life 

ONWARD, RIPON COUEGE -U. 

By Baidyanath Chatterjde. 

First Year Class, Ripon College. 

l^ugh not gentlemen. We are going to draw up further grievances 
in black and white. Grievances there are in every College, and why 
have we not ours ? Speak out what you want ! Be bold ! Get yourself 
satisfied ! If you want to see your Collge prosperous, it is your duty 
to find out its defects, throw them aside, and level the path before you. 

To continue. We hear that that there is a thing in our College which 
goes by the name of Library Room. I do not know bow mafty of you are 
acquainted with it, and how many of you have gone so far as to accost 
it in familiar terms. But I, an unfortunate being, have listlessly sauntered 
there many a time, paced up and down the rang*e of the colossal almirahs, 
stopping at the variegated volumes that flash through the glittering 
glass, “mute looking at the grave in which they lie.” I do not see 
what those books arc for. Are they destined to continue a life-long im- 
prisonment ? And, if it be so, 1 beg to know under what section they have 
been convicted. Is there no counsel to placed for them. Ah, poor things ! 
The books of our Library are practically jnaccessible to us. We have to 
produce our professor’s certificate if we want to see any book. And even 
i^we manage to procure a passport (?) it is not often that we are permitted 
to land. In the Library Room we are told that such and such book is 
not to be taken away, such and such book is very costly and therefore 
not to be parted with, or even students are advised not to read such and 
such book as it is not interesting. In this way, legal, political, social, 
and all other sorts of advice are given gratis to every customer, and we 
gain this much in addition, that our zeal for study is prudently nipped in 
the bud by some patronising voice in that room. 

We are aware that there are other Colleges in Calcutta where students 
have not to move heaven and earth fur a book. They can get it easily. 
The oij[y*thing they have to do is to fill up and sign certain forms and to 
produce their student-ship cards. Can there be no such method in our 
College also ? • 

This much on the Library. , Now, there is a hall in our College where 
sit in leisure hours. They say it is the Common Room--a veritable 
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den of white friars. Here we do not see Magazines and Journals strewn 
on our tables as in other ('ollcges. Our conception of a common Room 
was somewhat different. Hut when we thrust in our beads in Ripon 
College w'6 were astonished. Magazines are locked up in stout almirahs, 
profusely illustrated periodicals mercilessly doubfiSlocked, and six-penny 
Nelsons agoniozingly groaning under treble lock and key, all these as pre- 
cautionary steps against, the daring student-burglars so well-known for . 
their broad day-light rubbery. Ixicking up is the order of the day in that 
strange kingdom. Who knows we may not be caught and locked up 
some day ! 

As the books and journals arc locked up, w'e cannot meet them easily 
Sometimes we arc refused admittance altogether. Still it is a miracle to 
see how a learned discourse appears in our Magazine from time to time, 
with the heading. — On Our Common Room lable, — surely, this is a 
criticism of imaginary periodicals on our Common Room Table. 

Mr. Reader, perhaps I am mistaken. If you a^er that truly there 
are periodicals scattered like so many stars on our Common Room tabic 
you may be right. It may be that they are quite a mystery' to the naked eye, 
— it may be that they do'not present themselves to the vision of us unpar- 
donable sinners. But we now repent. — We now, with folded hands, and 
face upwards, hopefully looked for the day when we shall be uplifted from 
our wretched course of living in the dungcon.s, — when we shall enjoy 
with mingled awe and wonder the all. pervading light of Heaven, — when 
our weak terrestrial eyes will gain new lustre, new life,— -when we shall 
be able to run our improved eyes through the Magazines, quite at ease 
and thank our college with all our heart. ^ 
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THE STUDENTS' FUND. 

This fund was started in June, 1913, with the object of helping the 
poor and needy students of our College. We beg to publisb^e annual 
report (1915-1916) of this Fund, which will show the good work which 
it is doing to those for whom it is intended. 
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AN kPPUl TO THE STAFF. 

By Badarikanath Kuittacharya. 

Secretary — Ripon College Literary Union. 

The literary section of the Ripon Union fares like a bark steering 
its course through a ruflled sea which is sure to engulf it erelong unless 
the rudder be guided by a practised hand. And why? l.€t me explain 
the reason. 

A Union requires syuipatlietic co operation which means identity of 
interest among the members. The failure of such a union points either 
to the futility of its aim, or to the conservative character of the interest 
itself. But to carry this logic in the case of our Literary Union will 
be a vain conceit. Neither the aim is futile— then we strike the axe at 
the very root of the united intellectual culture, nor is it conservative, for 
what interest can be more all-appealing to the student-community. 
But we must seek fur the reason rather in the reverted judgment of the 
students. 'I'hey belittle our purjwse and deem it a puerile .attempt. 
And there is not the whple blame. 'Fhc literary section stands .at present 
on our immature hands, needing for its stability and existence a stronger 
l)ersonality^ I mean, from the College Stall. Our professors promised grati- 
tuous help at first, but at present it is a mathematical imaginary whose 
rigorous reality is in fancy only ; but what puzzles us all the more is that 
we cannot do without it. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Union 
worked as it is, by our young heads alone, should be bedimmed in the 
eyes of the students. So to- make our union a success, we require not 
only co-operation from the boys, but also sincere aid from our professors ; 
and I think, this our prayer will not be a cry in the wilderness. 



(SUmpees of tbe past 

Every College takes pride it its roll of brilliant alumni, and we are not 
ready to place ourselves above that human frailty. 1*hrough ours is not 
a college of knights yet still it is a college of civilians, and we hope it 
would not be bringing down the censure of the world, if w'e speak little 
about our ‘ lesser lights.' We are very glad to note the follovring among 
others : — 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Naliniranjan Chatterji m.a., u.l., and one of His 
Majesty’s Piusue Judges of the High Court of Calcutta, was a student 
of Ripon Law College and passed his b.l., in 1888. 

The Hon. Mr. K^minikanta Chandra, m.a., n.L., the leading advocate 
of the Sylhet bar (Cachar) was also a student of this I^w Ccjllegeand took 
his B.L., degree in the same year with the Hon’ble Justice Chatterji. 

'riie Hon. Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huque, a w'elhknovrn vakil of the 
Calcutta High Court passed the b.l. examination in 1897 from this 
College. 

Principal Janakinath Hhattacharya iM.A., b.l.. Principal Ripon Law 
College and senior Professor of English, also took bis B.L., degree from 
this College in 1894. From a student he has risen to be the Principal 
of our I.AW College. 

The I^te Dr. Priyanath Sen, one of the leading advocates of the 
Calcutta bar, whose portrait was unveiled* in the Vakil’s Library only the 
other day by Sir Asutosh Mookerji, was also a law' student and passed 
the B. L. in 1896. 

The Late Syama Prasanna Majumdar (Gold medalist) was our student 
in the Law College. 

Mr. Haricharan Sastri, m.a., b.l., one of the practising Vakils of tlic 
Calcutta High Court, also got his b.l. degree from the Ripon Law 
College. 

Mr. Kunjabehari Ballav, m.a., b.l., (Gold medalist) MunsifT, was our 
student in 1901 in the Law College. 

Mr. Probodhehandra Basu m.a., b.l., (Gold medalist) MunsifT, read 
in our IgLf College and took his degree in 1897. 

Mr.r Indubbusan Brabmachari, m.a., b.l., (Roychand Premchand 
Student) Professor of Mathematics,^ Calcutta University, and Vakil 
Calcutta High Court, passed his b.l., in 1904 from Ripon Law College. 

Mr. Baidyanath Narayan Sinha, m.a., b.l., Vakil, High Court and 
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fellow of the Calcutta University took his b.a., degree in 1905 and B.L., in 
1907 from our College. 

Mr. Bepinvehari Gupta, m.a., Professor of History, Ripon College was 
a student of this college for the four years cf his under-graduate career. 
He passed f.a., in 1893, and b.a., with double Honours in English and 
History in 1895. 

Mr. Harendrakumar Mukerji, m.a., Asst. Professor of English 
Calcutta University was a student of this college from the 8th class to B.A., 
which he passed in 1897. His is a record of continuous career in the 
same institution which he left only because there was no affiliation of the 
M.A. standard. 

Mr. Bholanath Banerji, m.a., b.1.., Dy. Supdt. of Police was another 
student with a record of continuity. He began in the 8th class and went 
right up to M.A., and b.l. which he passed in 1903 and 1905 respectively. 

Mr. Haridas Saha, m.a., Professor, Dacca College, passed his b.a., 
with Honours in Physics and Chemistry in 1898 from this College. 

Mr. Radhagovinda Bhawani, Professor, M. C. College, Sylhet, got his 
U.A., degree with Honours in Physics and Chemistry. 

Mr. Baikanthachandra Ray, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics, Krishna- 
nath College, Berhampur, graduated from this College in 1899 with first 
class Honours (First) and also took his m.a., degree in Mathematics, from 
our College heading the list of the successful candidates. 

Mr. Beniprasad Chatterji, Superintendent, Military Accounts, passed 
his B.A., with Honours in Mathematics in 1906 from this College. 



notes anb Ylevvs 

We beg to draw the attention of our readers to the following extract 
from the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy delivered on the occasion 
• of the foundation of the Hindu University : — It is the declared policy 
of the Government of India to do all within their power and within their 
means to multiply the number of Universities throughout India, realising 
as we do that the greatest boon Government can give to India is the 
diffusion of higher education through the creation of new Universities. 
Many more are needed but the new Universiries to be established at 
Dacca, Benares and Bankipore soon to be followed, I hope by the uni- 
versities in Burma and Central Provinces may be regarded as steps taken 
in the right direction.* Hore at any rate in this city is a case where we 
can all stand together upon a common platform, for no one can dispute 
that the Benares Hindu University will add to the facilities for higher 
education and remove to some extent the pressujre of existing institutions, 
while it is a proud boast of all, at least one of those, who have so success- 
fully engineered this movement that the degree of the Benares Hindu 
University shall be not only not lower but higher in standard than those 
of the existing Universities. It has even been claimed that this Uni- 
versity will only justify its existence when the education given within its 
precincts shall make it unnecessary for Indian students to go to foreign 
countries for their studies and w^hen such expeditions will be limited to 
advanced scholars and professors ^ho will travel abroad to exchange ideas 
witTi the doctors and learned men of other continents in order to make 
the latest researches in all branches of knowledge available to their own 
alumni at Benares. 

* -It * * * * 

But this University is going to do something more than merely increase 
the existing facitxties for higher education. Its constitution embodies 
principles that are new to India in that this is to be a teaching and resi- 
dential as contrasted with an affiliating and examining University. * * * 
Perhaps I was wrong to say that these principles are new to India for 
though in ancient times there was nothing quite like a modern University 
its prototipe may be dimly discerned in the far distant past and the tradi* 
tion thar comes down to us, is one of thousands of students gathered 
round t^e great teachers as Vashishta and Gautama and indeed the whole 
Indian idea of education is wrjipped up in the conception of a group of 
pupils surrounding their Guru in loving reverence and not only imbibing 
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the words of wisdom that fall from his lips but also looking up to him for 
guidance in religion and morality and moulding their characters in accor- 
dance with his precept and example. 

* * * * * 

The friends and admirers of the late Mr. Gokhale in Bengal met 
together on the first anniversary of his death in the new rooms of the 
Indian Association to ini^ugurate the proposed Gokhale Society. It was 
agreed to found the Society immediately with the following objects : 

(1) To establish in Calcutta a well equipped Library for tbe study 
of political, economic, historical, social and administrative questions; 
(2) To institute prizes and scholarships for the encouragement of a care- 
ful study of public questions ; (3) To spread elementary education 
amongst all classes of people ; (4) To publish from time to time informing 
and well-considered books, pamphlets and journals dealing with current 
public questions and to arrange public lectures and discussions thereon ; 
(5) To trair. youngmen for work directed to the improvement of the 
social, economic or political condition of the people : (6) To maintain 
on suitable allowances a body of qualified workers for carrying on work 
calculated to promote the social, cconouiic political welfare of the people. 

■k • >!< 4> * sit 

Recently an interesting archaeological discovery was made at Baram 
in the District of Manbhum. Baram is a little village on the river Kansa 
bati inhabited by illiterate and low class people. Near it are three brick- 
built temples of the Jain type. There are no images in them. Fifty or 
sixty bighas of land adjacent are covered with the remains of temples. 
This place is within the jurisdiction of .the Panebkote Raj. A mouth ago 
the Jaigirdar of the place was digging and found a stone temple and some 
images within. Of them seven or eight are big Siva-lingas. An image of 
the ten-handed Goddess has been found and another of Budha has been 
traced. Besides there are several images of black marble. In the Hindu 
scriptures, tbe names of Baidyanath and Bakranath and Siddhanath are 
found. Some are of opinion that one of tbe images is that of Siddhanath. 

Ik 4i * * ilc >{( 

The thirst for Higher Education is increasing in the Punjab. Lala 
Mangal Sen of Gujranwala proposes to found a new College in Gujranwala. 
Tbe Punjab University has appointed a committe to make a local enquiry 
with special reference to the financial position of the proposed C'ollege. 

Ik Ik Ik 41 ♦ He 

So keen is the thirst of some Punjabi youths for academical honmirs 
that one of them, baulked of success, in the Entrance, proceeded legally 
f^st the University \ The Senior Sub-Judge lAhore, has given judgment 
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in this case. The Judge’s finding was against the plaintiff under several 
heads, and he dismissed the suit with costs. 

The highest distinction (medal) in the School of Practical Engineer- 
ing, Cr>’Stal Palace, has been obtained by Menyur Kesvan of Rangoon. 
This is the first occasion on which the Medal, has been awarded to an 
Indian student. * 

His Excellency Lord Carmichael opened the Commercial Museum 
at the Imperial Secretariat Buildings. 'I'be Museum contains an interes- 
ting collection of exhibits of articles of Indian manufacture. The exhibits 
also included samples of some of the principal qualities of goods largely 
imported into Calcutta market with a view to demonstrate the class of 
goods with their respective prices with which Indian Manufacturers have 
to compete. * * * * 

Captain Petavel is endeavouring to make more generally known 
an eminently satisfactory solution for the whole problem of middle 
class unemployment. Briefly, modern methods have obliterated 
the hard and fast line between the w'ofk of the “gentleman” 
caste and that of the manual worker. Machines do the drudgery 
and also work that formerly demanded skilled craftsmanship. This 
holds goods in agriculture as well as in manufacture. Therefore, 
operating on a sufficiently large scale, it is not only possible now but quite 
easy to produce for themselves by far the greater part of what they use 
and consume. These improved methods not only do away with craftsman- 
ship but reduce enormously the labour of fivery kind of production. These 
organisations would therefore take boys for training who, working a few 
hours a day helped by improved modem method would earn as much as 
they would have done working the whole day at home under primitive con- 
ditions ; and so without their parents being deprived of their little contri- 
bution to the family earnings, they would be able to get at good elementary 
education as well as industrial and agricultural training. A strong associa- 
tion has been formed in England to advocate this plan as the best system 
of popular education ; the Late Lord Roberts was among those who wrote 
very strongly encouraging Captain Petavel on bis work when at the sugges- 
tion of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Captain Petavel came to India. 

Dr. Afandal has returned from bis tour in the Far East and has 
broughwsome rare specimens of plants, and a very old fainting of 
Confucius. • 

• •*,*** 

Prof. Karve, the famous founder of the Poona widows’ home, is 
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now engaged in scheme for the e'^tablishment of a Women’s University 
at Poona. He is now touring throughout India for this purpose. 

• ••••* 

A new leaf in the history of Indian education is turned with the 
formation of the united Province Education conference, the first session 
of which was held on the i8th January last under the Presidency of 
Pandit Madan Mohan ‘Mnlaviya. The conference was attended by all . 
classes — Hindus, Mohomedans and Christians. It held that the pro- 
motion of primary education was as much a duty of the Goverment as 
that of secondary education nnd urged that municipalities should be 
allowed to levy a special tax to make education free and compulory. The 
early establishment of industrial, technical and commercial schools, as 
providing new openings for over yougmen, was also insisted upon. 
*♦•*** 

The problems of the Mahomedan community were discussed All-India- 
Mohomedafi Educational Conference held at Poona under the presidency 
of Justice Abder Rahim. 

* * * ♦ ♦ * 

A proposal for the estahlishmeut of an All-India Shia College at 
Lucknow is on foot. A representative deputation headed by H. H, the 
Nawab of Rampur, waited upon the l..ieutenant-Governor of the United 
Province. 

*****«> 

It is gratifying to note that following the brilliant examples of Baroda 
and Mysore, His Highness the Mabaraga of Holkar has been pleased to 
make elementary education compulsory. 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee has got B.Sc. of London. We cvm- 
gratulate him on his success. 
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?11^l 

c«ft^tc^? I otRui ^tw, 

t«i«t»i1 C^^!? CJfRlSRt'’ ^t*t^ ^*11 

C«l ^ CT OT<tt? <?R C?f\H 

^1 ^ ‘'‘2tBt3i ^ ^<tis*<?r8?ii »re«{ 

c^i, 5»W « 'Bjw^ w? *re5i 

c*r<it ^^C9i«, c«r<it^ ^ «ff$'5 1 

C^t«r ^'SCf , «ttf5l ; ?lfW'8, 

*tf^ti:5 f5i^*x” I !»tk^if 

'»i< ^1 “^‘i^ir^" 1 ^ti<*i ctitfq CT “irtwt^" 

s(c«ot ^«rt ^ C’^rt'e ^t<i1 r=>5?;«i 

^tc^i 

• c*i ff I I 'ii^^ 

<2j*fs3ij 5ii I i\^ 

a '«it!^5ii»f w W5 <2ff^«wf5i 

^f^ntC5— ^*1 '8 ’TWf^ «tf«<lf««rf5l^ 

^WtR C»lt^W«F «*l^t5« 

^ ’it^’^ t5iw>^^ '«it^ ^ *rtw? 

CT f5»«f 5f^a[, f5(«f »ia!iii ^nsi (i|jR 

>1^ %fk^ at^*l f^fsi fsw ^*iw Dirt'S ’^^, « ?p»t?f, « 

*tTCT^— « ^^91?! j^w «rf«®|ft 

<*Rtf^ I « »»^9| M '« 

’Rtc^ ’it«rtJi‘i f^toiiJtft *ic«f 5f*wl— « Fg?r5t^ 

^ ^ -stt*! « w*! ^if 
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^$W?f ^*1, *T’F®1 ^’irst’t '« »It« 

ifl^St ^ <&t^c(r?r f^^’sr i c*!^ «rt?i*tl (p^ 

'erf’i^ti:^ f^pi sitfifsi I nrc^ 

'«rf^ ’l^r’iar, ^*rt*n»rQ « «i i 

— C^^rrS'S CSll^?[ f%15iT '®I%|S— C^Wt^« '"S^*! I 

♦t?i?t5, ^^<?r '«rs?itw^ f%^?r, c^® >ic?it?F5— '5ttwtr*F i 
^rrc^^ ^?l « ’Tt’H” 'St^JICTII 

'«lf^?( I 

^t^t*t~’lsi'S 511#^ 'e background 

w*f— swcsr ^91— ^i^rc^F (?tt«1 ’it^r$cf w's: <21^ 

'»rT5i*if5ra ^is’i 'SRSTs 'SiF— 91^1— I ?pi— 

<2fB55 f?ffirfH«f?r— 4^Jl'8 (Tf^lTCT ^f^?l1 'SltC5 I 9RtC5^PH 

apis c*ff<*t9it5j— ^^fBcarr^ i ^tt9rtr^?i st^i ^h, ^ 

9WCT « f%if ’?tCT '®in:9it^’>fft^ij ^^1 (ij^ arts '?sr«nil 9i^^t^ csh fw»i 

— >i’^J*f 9lt<^ ^ I 

'Si Tf\^v\ 511 «ftf^C9l ^?I1 ^ili? ¥^?I1 I 

wf^, ^i’g5§' 25pra51^‘f?i '^fspFi ^c’l *i"*itfw« 

^fsic^ 1 i£i^ apf^'f^?:*!^ 5r?iaf fjifRi ^ 

«l^t?l*rf5 C^ ^CS’F ^f^C5Ft%tCf51— ^191 '«RSr 

— Msi 9^9Tt55l I "fftHt^” ’iFt<fl^91t'1, <519?^^ urjJR fif 

«1<lT^ '^'$1^ 9l9tf^9i I IRSI^ ^^:^(T ^t9tc^ 

f^’rni 05ll ^C^ISI 51t^— '»lf%51=9 'f%<2l«f 99 51t^— 1559t»I CT 
f5p9i’1 9^ 'St^ 9^*5, 9911 59t^— ^tC<1l9 ^*19 ^T’tt^- 

C99 fil’Jfl «2rtft9 9jf^ «rr9 1 9t^ 9f^!? ^f^99 

<sAr 9 t ^9 |H (gfipFt? 9[9t 99laf51t<f I <2ttft*II « <2t^*i1%9 Bfgi' 

9|W9*l *ItsiC9 ^1 99— ^ftaplf^r. ^ 9^ '*imc9f ^9 9ff99^.'^C9i;( . 
C9t9 99-^lt« ^919«9 (K9« (2t99'959-C9tt9 ^9 0919199 9|9^ 
^ f9W09ft *^91 99099 «t9ft*tf9* <Sit 9r9t9 ^99*1 
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I Jisftrs 5i?F9i >r:?i <sjt5i nt:^ 

f^»I srt ^cfe— '5t^^I^<>fi?q5l 
fk*l I I Dramatic Musicogi^ ^*1 

'5P5J^ I 

c^"t I 'siWif ^9f fk^c^?r 

c^*tft Ftf^m ^f^CTsi— ^?|j? cnt ^it<iit ^Ft^i'sw ^<«rr?i 

srtt I '®f^ sii5?Rl^ cwf^?1 Maeterlinck 

'Fhe Sightless ^«I1 siCT I ^®C8iT JICtfT 

>It5® 'SfCT^pttcn 51t^— 51C? 1 ^’l*l>2t 'Slfesj!! 

f<?ll 5fe <lf<!prj-§W ^f?I?ltfsi:*l5l I 4 

5T51 1 ^fsf, (?r “■5tt5iT<!. ’Tii^j); srfe/’ c>it ’itc^irt »it»itE?i?r ^.^5 

(Sttetii sra^gtffft’i?, >j^t^wif5P’tc*r?i < 21^111 1 

'£f^\ sitUT I '«f^»l^twil '•l^’ltw 

c^tc^i— "Ji ^3i ^ earstwt (?i*rl 

tsf^ (7j^ 3\m, (?^ ofcn (?ihw^ 

<sm»f I ’!|T^?l1 ’®'9 

cwt^ wR 511^— 

I CTtzfe^ ^*1^, '**11^^ ^ 5it^ I f^ms: 

'«jt«!roiif c*tc^?f '«F«t^<5. < 21 ^^ 'srhi'2t5t^ 

^f^P5i:5— »rtf^ 1 '»it»iTtf^^^ 

'si?Ff^¥ •I’f*! f'ic^'1 « cat^ f^tC’t'S 
I (?i^ ^ 'Brt*fi«rff^t'ni ^c»iir 

abstract conception ^ 'Bn0 ^•Tt^ <211^ *^*1 

^re>R ^ c’tw iiwwi ^TO?i ’>^1^ «rtt^ 5»i I •(i^* 

^wt?f ’R'sr ^ ^t%<2nr$t^ ^tyi^ ^t^*i 1 

cf^ I f^*t'!.»iffi— 5rt5rnii*t *r$^<(?i ^ 1 ctNcti? 
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— >®tR g*(4tirtwn 'SCI 'CTr?|jre^tc5?i I^ph^ c«rR *rt i 

^ *fcas’'?T «st«i^ ’i*ra ^f?i (?i ^stctu 

C»r^ t^fs? 

»tc^ fw’fp® ^ftp5 I '^t«f 

>itJ»tfafv ?%^Tt*if»rt’t?r -St?*! ’iffiral, <2rff% 

'S '»It"tl « 'BlWCJflT ^f^^il— ’j^ 

'SC^I '«C^ sifts? 'SC?l 'srtstfiT #f5l I 

'arr«f>rfltPni ^ csicii f w i 

«t^«lCSl ^9, 51*141 «ttc*t9 ’tt^l— ^^*1 C9t9CT9 -^ttsi— 

siflcsi?! BfWf ’llsi I 

9-t^CSl!!r 5^91 si^CH ^'?.51C=^9 si^Wl I 

^t?t9i irtft^ cetnft '«iff'?. «(^c*f9 ^’im'sfsi^ -ufsips 

*ltm^ } ^t5tOT9 '5imi — “<f^?r CTC-t ^Ftl^’FSltl’ni ^9int?i 

u«:^9fC9 ^'jt^tpn ?C9 "Jicsin iii:«(i sttc^ sfl" i 

^9 srt 9C*I^ C9f9t9 ’lP?Cf* I •fWnil, •l'?t^ ’Vtaf 

C9|»ltll *1^ ^1 C<l*ltfl ^tOT ^91 9l"9ra FtP5— 5#ni 

swfcsi »i^im fp«r or<tift»R (?i «2t^f^?r ^^jfiti^si 

^^C9|« ap|T?ts?t9|^ 5iwlfe^ 15^,9t9 I ^915t'5tl«n» «rf%wj— 'SW^I 

•^csnr c^*i wtsi ^fifC9 sn", <8tf>nii i <ii*R 

*1%?nT <*ttHt85lHl ’®WHl ‘fl’V ^ C<t9ll9 1?^— '«ltftl9ftC9l9 

'»it»ic9W" •(f^9l ’■rrfsn:^ I PiW ’vf?, <*if ^*RW ^ 

«ft5r5 ^ ^f»iiil 5tc?si I m «rwii 

(sr^ ^ ^*1 !— “(?i ^c»i 9ftc^ srf? ^ srt' I 

»r^ «tt^ '2rt*tf|5ii>T^ ¥t<fj i "(tt f5ic«nr 

% ^t?i fsit!® Bt^i, 's^t^csin * 11:9 ^ *p? cnt«* I "f^- 

a^stwii *ft«fcini "c>i (?F99!*itar ti, 

c^Ncsw fttww f?tc9i^^ft9t?i 9f3ff C9it«,* 

<71 -IIW CfP® etH” I s*l^ ^tsw I (7T oHft, 

*if««, t[f9r ^ ’WWW ww I ^w va^iPtfw WTwtCTw ^*m tow wi«, 
4W? '^WW WJtWtW PttJWf iSWCI <*IV5 I «« Huww *f%t1w 
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’Bif® 5Tt55c^ “tf^ ^^f%c<5 c»i c^t^ ’vfir^l cwt, <«’?? ^ 

*lt9[^ « <2tf%5t%^ ^t'SWtC-s} «lt3i!t^ 1 f 

c*ft»i<lf<^t^ %?» c^sit^t OTt'i'fra cft»itr$ 15»^& 

^5t j ^^1 1 ^ '»rf^ 

^f^l, ^1 ^1 C6t5T ’tt’t^ltPlW ^nar 

Sf?I^:-iq^l|t'?t^1 l?^5l *|f^si I <lc«!r W C<RI1 I ^<*(15 <2j«rc*i^ 

sjtf^?r I 5rtt% fjjw ml:^ te 

CTtr? ^ (?l if^”, ^’iwn I 

^t^«l CwH ’??! r <4 sJtf^iT ta C^ts^ 

5^C<5C^ ^9|1 I ^ <a3t*l Charon 3(lt^1| 

'Blt'ttK ^ «at5 53^^*l'3t '5l^?l*t1 1 

TJ^I^ f*i?Ult5(— (71, (7Ft5f 

’1t «— ^ WCSf 5[t5!m «2J^J^ 'SIS 

«t«rtc«i «2ts^ ’tt'^ <2t^j?i 5i1 1 ft'st?! ^t»i ^!5si ’trc?i 

_f5p^ «£i 7\^ s(t5;m ^sic^ fwc« '»i5*rtsi35fi^ ^iHi 

J!^i< I 's(»rtR^ (Titm ^^1— ^sfi— c»i^ c*fpi?i 
‘^from whose bourne no traveller ever returneth'^ — 
'srsT'iW'^ ^ 3^ -3^*1 51^1 «a^ «t»iw 

Tennyson^^ 

— Somewhere iti the waste 

^ The Shadow sits,.,..: 

The Shadow cloaked from head to foot, 

Who keeps the keys of all the creeds’’, — 

*rc!l STl f^ ? '»rr^, ^ *tf^’1tl< ^1 <71^ Fate 

sitw '»rf^®1 Mt Cifftlt «£|^Vt^?I 'srtf^'tr^ ! 

«(N«t1 '»iW5 ^ I ’irfiiiTSD^si, lilt “'srrfwtrsnt, (tj^ 

I sfl irr<tt^ 5i1, ^®— ^iW 

f’Rii ’if^^rtrf— 'srrf^n^ 

'srrti fv 51^^ ntiTt? 'SR’S?! 'at 'srrf^fiR?F?i1 <7Plttw?t *r4s[ 

•rf® I (7Ftttt*i?i "stc®?! c^t?i *ft^?rt— (TT ♦Kf 55[f® ^ti?ni 

IttW 'srM® r <at Spirit of respectable 

society ^ ®ar»i*rfc®?i <2t^ « aCTt®tt^?i ’Piil’t® '«rt®t?i 

^fwil ^ I tcfi '»racs « «3^*ft?i 'ft’i ^rttf — sTprrl®® 
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“ft% « <sratJi '«rrcf I »i%5 

fj|»l 5?1 5'851^ I C^st 3>1 ^=sr9?J “’t^CTl f«^*t«rt:’’ I 

“*t«r 5f»ic® otR <n^ c^tfetwir ^««rt?i— 

In Memoriam^^ 

(■round in yonder social mill, 

We rub each other’s angles down, 

And merge, in form and gloss, 

1 he picturesque of man and man" 

«q^ m 5|C5| nesm ftr ? 

S11 1 ^0ZH «fei ^«|1 '?|fs?<tt< ^27, ^^srsitc*®^ 

3lCTtfHC^*r ^T?I«1 1 CfCeH^F ^ C5C51*1<l1 

«lf^l I "SltTOl filBf ?Ftf^ 

I C>lt ^tc^l 

?ftcari» c’tc^ i” c«ft*itT> c’lt^t^ 

C5t<r I” “c>t ’^’R iiicor 5%l c’t®! *11^11 Rt’Pt'H 

firw C’l*! r '»r?R^W 'S^fR R^filC^ 

(?ff^1 (?iFt'5t»l « >Itf^ ’It’m— % 

I nf^cRpr "’ll???* i ’ic«iR Mr, 

« w’laf (JrfVfll, ‘5^It^?i1 ’TtWlR i5^1 

*tf^— ?t«rR ^Wc<ni »itf?t».-- 

TtCSR “5»l 5*1 5»l’’ "R 5»I f»I* 'asrf^C^ 

•itPw— *tl ^ 
caas: siw aitf^— <11^? 'Brara ^ 

^ I ^ jpffi Ban^n^a '^rswi c?nd>l t,^ai 

cifif I <ij^ RRta Rtm « R-atwi tsf^50 ^ 

1%?f »i5ta 's Rtsta cf Rtcf ?— c^lta csmai 
«tT<R, '®tt«P5'2fta Rt'« cm I rar^ 

fiw, CT *ic^ ’TOR, nt«ai f<mcf I Rai n^r •sM’f 

ft? ^ aiNoi— Rta «^R1 .5Tt^ I 4 ^ SRI— 

fi^ «w*— ^ (?5t*» i5^c^ irR’T 5^ karrf^ 

— “^IR 'st^tc^ wtf^ ’rta, K»t— «TR srt^ Raf?it??r ^ttesn^ «to 





*1"^! ^ r %l%^( t*tT?lt« «fir, Rjf5.t»l 

'S’ltc^ 5W c’tc^*- f^^t“n '« f5»?tOT '«rt^t?i 

C^ 

'Si^^lt?! *1tf’l«1 1 

"’if??*! ^^fs!C15 5(C^?r ^«Jt1 c^ (StrSJRfi? 9lt^ 5^t^1 

^ *(t^*tl 1 'Sfsi C*tl^ c^^\, ’»ft^t« ^", 

<5i?f?11 “cft*Rtt^ ^ »»tsi 

55[, '»i^?(tc3[ 'Bit*R 'sim«ita*i 

^I5t 'STS^iff^'jS *lt55€t?( « =51^ ■aTf*tt^ 'Sl^tf’f® 

's irt«fT^ c^it^csp (si’ift c’Htsjt’rr^* /if?i c<rf^?l 

t^ip<!.»lt^ ^t'S 

'5it'^t>i^f« I CT 5c«r sit?f^ ^ti? 

ci>^ 1** “»it?ii si?3 '«ni?T, *11^^ 

^ I ^ ‘a’F 51^^ 'sitfsiiii I 

'5IM— C^T«f la^ 

I 1%®!:^ "^PIWI Sf®" 'Si^’Pt^l— ^Cf 5lft^ ^91 ’ffll® 

I 5tfi^f^' 5i'Pit?s*i '«war59i^ 9i'5F*i W5? 'silftfll ^ I la^R >ia? 

'SpiptC^ '91^ *1^91 '?t^t*r’'lt^® 9)tf^|Sl I m-^ 

'«rt>ip, 'SiT '«lWt5 C5t«r 'SftC5— 

f<fW 5?^!? ^<1^ « «t‘ft*f '8?5 'SRK*f^ ^TfWl C^ 

CTWtl6?r *1® <ac»i 1" =11^ ’tt^ «(r?»ws^— 

"^c^i ai?f, f.c’i ara, ^ 8[5 cK, vQc^ft^, c? fsi^r ; <a^t rar^jf 
'«itf^'?% #91 9|t?it«r f#i CT «(^1 ’if^li;?— Ba^fi ®t5tt^ "cbn 
Itoi 501 *1^? cHr«ifrfi»i" ^<5ii 5^^ »itf^9j ^ | 

»al?ii*i aw ^^11 *tfiRC^ '«51 #t® a^Ta aff^ ?#! i 

art-B^nfa® i art5it#i— “^^1 -a?!— <aa? f#- 

^ti9ia— ^ iirtacaa# i” #ta 1^ ## s^??— ca 

at^ « ’iCT[«, «ia« c^asi 
*f"*ra, af^9f9f® alsiaaitf^ aiNl— ?nrta w9r a«Ti bw, c?i ca 

'fulfils himself in many ways* ? a^R *t*5tf^ a1 RWlwa 





» 

'•ItlltiT ^«rt ’Tt?, 'St^tPF ^1 STCR 
CT Egypt, Assyria, Babyloniair *f?r 

^rf^TTfcsT, m «f?t1 « ^rttacf i 

f¥5 ?If$, "C^ fsiWi^ ^ 51?Jtf, (?f C^S? 

<tc»i *r:^ c’tcf ^ I* “4^ C9it^^?r ^lar, »i«?(1— ■^«r 

*TC«jr, ?I^J ?IC^, C’«f*Tl C<t»lt^ I «q ^C?J ^1 T 

ct' 5 5n^-5it^t?i‘i, “51^%^ <3?w: 51?^: ‘'«rcs»^^tf«r^ 

war: i 

atc^ ^'?[§t tv (St'?t^^ 5i1 ?— fitfV 

'srr?H«f?r CT '«ifV?taf asil '« 1%^ 'srf^cini 1 

<2tf« ’tW, 'Sl^'S ?S*Tt^it 1 'S»€lC^?( 'SlfVw^l 

CT ’i*rti:< ?rts(^1 4'® c^ 'sifVw^ 

^t^iwcar '«r'ltc«5?i »a^ 

«tf^ «J?R^tlf— ^^*1 ^ I STtsiW?! 

f\^ fVjcsnt I fsiOT^i ^t«rtf^«rt^ 

'Stt^I, '5l^<rf? t ^fVw 'sltCsltB^tlf '6^ ^t*(l « ff*(l ^tf^ 

f-st^il '»it??8 '«i’P’$‘ti I n^ 3^1 font's, 'eit^rat 

cwf^iiii ’itf^ I 

‘‘59U;?I C^lt^l, «t*f C? C’^tiT C<ft«i1, 

5»lt?» C^’l ntWiT“^^t5 ^t^l C«[C9R^ I” 

<a^ fsitttcn t^^ 3li:3^?l «I®31 313It«fl5l 4^1 

CT I <it®t1l1 ‘fl »13P»I (?F^ 

«rtfVc® *ltc?ia|,— «M« 

•Urt^ 3FfilC^ 511— I f^C-t^ ’f^ Hf5»ll3( I f3F« 

f3rtt>r, CT «1»>1^ ‘i|3l51 51C?— CT 

'Bi^t^ii 3i5i*il 5PC 1" ‘iii’Pcar •2p!ptc«t?i cell— ’9^ fiiw «T*i 
^9 1 5tf% ^TOE «lt»ll ?[?— 

3F%^5f I 

• ^ «re^c5," ^f«{^tl^ c^c«itp?i*i", 

tpti% jpjf '8j^5f® 15^1 «ltnt9^ 5J1, «ftf5l 511 I 55 ^ 'WKStC’tH 

«It19l 5lt*t 5Ffe ^.9* <511%® <41^ srfj^ 

5F'tVf^® jKsw® ^®?:5 <ltf® 5ji I 





'STJ fear 

RffRRi, fen^JT <2t^r^ «r8a?tR rt^cr m i 

^«l, 'StR^sit^R i2Jt«l-RCTR ’«lf% fjRR^CR C<Sttf^ I 

"RTtR, 4 ^*T-^*i»t^ 2pf^'fRi:*fa R'® 

RtRt RR s?1 I CT RtRtC® RR, C*I '’RR’J *1»*r ^Rt'S 

‘‘^RRt’tKtf^fR”C® ^*f*l ^ 5»t^ I CR Rff’I^PCTRl RtRl 

‘srgs®^ cstrcr* 

*f«fK*i ’FfR, sff^f 'R® ?yr<s? i ^ ?ptRi:«i, “«f5iR^ 


C^t^r '2t®tc® RtS|^ >lRtC^ RC^iT f^R^M '»rt^ '»n^1 RTtfi? 

5R1 1 cell ^f^Rt'S tiiRsr C^ts? ’Ttsi !ltt 

Rts?^ CRft5f S(1 «(’^r^'SltC>lR '51^51 iWF\ I W Rtsi^ RSI 
f^tR Rt^, ®RR'8 CR C^tR RtfRRi ®MR 1 rR»^ RtRI 

I “Rt9.CR^ CRtR *?R '^RR fRR ff»I, R^R ;^tf®R -ttRCRR 

RR Rt^, RRR Rt®f "ttRCRR 5? Rt^ I R’Rt?5^R^ ®RR R5RI RRt^CR* 
RfRRi Rtf^%l I ‘RRR'S ’jMfC® CR* R^R 'RRSJ RRtR R'^RlR 'RtC?, 
R^lltWTeRt R^C® Rflf® CRtR ?R l” 

R^ RTRR RRtWR '2tt®J’F 'RR^RT^ 'RtRR »tTRCR RtfRRt??? I RC^ RfR® 
RtRR WRR ‘R® fRRP^ RRRf Rt^l RtRI« R^ "ttRfR M rIrI feRRFtR R®fRCRtR 
'RtfRRtlf '9 «RRR8 I RtRl R^fRR RtRl R® I <R^ R®R*R RRFI ^fRft^ 

R*«f«tt*l ^fR^R RfRRtfeRR “R^^ ®'Rt fRf?®?^^? R^tRCRl CRR^: R *W. l” 
'R^fRRFl' \^RtR 'RtRRi "R'S' RRT RtRl f’T '«l< R^tR ®W^ R.t^ 
ceil I ^RRl RRT RRCRi RtRl RfRR RtRl Ri:®R 'RtCRteRl ^(rrI CiffRR I 
?rtf^ ^TtC^R (Kant) RC® ^ftRCRR Rf*^RJ RRR ®?tRttRR 'RttspR RTC^t 
RCRRFife*RRfl RtRR fRRf '^WR (reason) •stCRt’t RtRtt ^^RI R^R 
^RRf^ RFCR <RR? '51®:’1R «fRR*f^R .'RtC’PR RiCR RRR ^IRRI RR I “RF^RJ 
R^R ®RRR R^ RtRR RJtR, '2ff®li® l” ^ItC'N RC® RRf I 

RtJifR’f fif^R (Fichte) R® 'RtRtR fRf^ I ^R RC® 





I firafi^ ^pfes 

JW^T I «r$ »tJ? c^ ^ I ^1 srpi^ 

’?5if»t «ti^ ®tH 9it« ^firsi ^ %ft»ii ntc^ri 

i£ll»t ®tpni 5FCT sitil’I 

qt« r 4^ STS '»IW4I51 »lt?<trff^ *ir5?T 'BRPS’1 1 

<(rtf?I '®I?5it^ «1^'8 ♦tf^^’t‘1 *ltC?|J? 5(t^| <41WI 

^ '«lKt^ 

^’It^t^ ^<5R 1 ( Kant ) f?!#!, sp^f^t^ '8 

iTSJ^ I ?ft^?I’ftK5J^ (Schleiermacher) 

C^ (11^ ’IJFWJ 'Slf^rs f^*t « (Tit *J?FCT?J 

fsTea^ltsi^^ I «(r^St ^ ^*lt<rtJt I C^I’PI (Hegel) 

'Bit’itu »r*if « «rra’!»r5K^^ «(^?i 'sit^w 5i^r^?nc5Ji i 

irc<5 *I"tr « 'srhf’M^^ Jl*!! %ltt '®I^ *ff^ 

iswis^ 5? 1 'TtflJratll C?C?tCT^ ^ <st^#5 1 ^?1 
^«|tftf^^ JTC^ «RFrtft I '®rl5t<lr C#T‘^ (Comte) 

«r5 iSt^*! ^ c^tif-fVp 

•rf^iH *rt5E^ '®t^, 'stw ®if’F® ^ JT’ia 

^ ^ 1 '21?'® *(tsi^ 

<71?l 1 *ltil?-^’ll5f-CT^t^ 'I’t I (Feuerbach) tr^¥5 '»rt^1? 

'51^® 1 '«t1'51C»I?t^ tW? JJt® C«li I ftw? (llTUt® «rit I 

<4^ Jf® 'SRR?^ 5ltt^ 6t^?? *rc®? ^*<lt 

mit F?i I r 

’If®!®! WHf^’1‘1 •Religion" »t>lf f??*f '®IC< (StCSfl ®W^ 

OT<t1 C^PI 1 Religion, ® RRtW? H *tC^ '«l^ <£1^ sil^ I 

CTt^^jS '«lf®'2rt?i:®? ( Supernatural ) Jlf?® ?R{W? »1^ 

Religion, lilt i^ ’lt«(t?*l®; ^^^® 1 *rt?PR? 5Tt?{Wt 

®I^1 Morality I "tl*<f ’TfipR? jpitPF 

^ I Religion ® Morality '«(^ Im JIC«(I *tC5 | 

‘ ui«R ^ 'STC’Wt?® ^ ^ "tti? I ■ «r«fPw 

^ Rfnrl religion? education «(f?tl1 'Blt®®tt?P5? 

4tf® JnsiWl f»W^ il^Pt^ I 'fit W CT #tf®PW 
( moral education ) ^ ®W 5|W, <H^ «f«(t*I 



cat^ 'Q ?i’i'i:«i i <a^ 

^%si^ ^ siftpnj 'jetfs 

Bf^?tC5, '«It^ <?l^ *lCSf JIW <2tf$r»fW?r 5FtC^?f STt^^ltW 'Blt’l^’F 

^tf^rc's ’ttw 5il, Ftt5« =rl I 

lil^ fa’ft <2rf^ 1 

I 'srt'tt^F, Jisit^, '^vr“t, -s *t?irsnt?i 

«2tfe f»i'*pt^ <J<®1 1 <iif^?im 

5il«(T 'srf’1^1 fa^l ^1 ^ ♦rfSTWiSI ^^P\ *t1^ I 

c^i^^dni « »ttf^^ 3n:«»T H 

I fi’Pl cnc^ ^?[ 

c^it^CT f^?t5f^‘ttt I 
CTfC-sl^C^ I 

^p{^ '»t^fsRrt>i^ 'sitt^^r «Tlt5T i ^(’ir 

I ’rt%$T ^ I 'Slt^’F ’Ttf^I 

«l'2^ 'St'St^ ^f?(?ttce 1 

• (instictive) ^^C9r« Slt^l^ 3158? SfT;?^ 

<2t®1 (reason) '8 ^?rtC5 I <8t3r5T «(WtCT?l 

3jf^ ^3I®I 3iJlt5^^ l(4®TCT^ ^»I5»1 ^f^5*I^ 'B|f^ 31^5^ C^«(8WI I 

’(^^^’1*1 WH 45*1 ^*51^ «r^art5i5^ 

II^ fsi9|t^4 CT5? I «(’^ I ^5t5l^ '»r^t?l 

I *J51^CT1T 3W5tCT ^t5t5l C5 <2tf^ ^ 

5^ W^ttlws *a(5t^Wi? 'sr5»l^ « 4#hf^C*l^ ^5TiT I 

^5l dt^sf "*t*«f5?, 45 eft’ll*! I 

•C^f^VtC-m 'Sltf^ «R4t5 4tf^ »lt® 5Tt^ I 3ifiji^ 

«P^»t5?^5r ^f5?1 3rtf^ 9tf%5l |llu5 '»rr?r5 ^f55tCf I aF5»t: 5^ 

«t5 4*45 5^ »rrf4«i ?rrf^ 4(1 « »f#t5 #:'® 'sit^^ 5^4 1 

*5f4ft5 4^»l '»rtf^ JTtf^ 5^4^ I ’rt%51^ 455^ ^4 





»l5t5( 5^tC5l (^t^) 

SW®! 'SR'tiJ f*t^1 ^f?l^ 1 ^It?l ftsf WilTfp.'®! S|W 

«tr5l5rl ^'s, «rr?r 

I '« 

(mi's ^ I ’I’f’i H’fI «(’#fit1^i (c^W*i) 

fmi fsni^ I <Pt>llf55I ^?l1 I ’ 

'St’^C^?! ^tr^C?l JlWCTfC»t M 51^ 'sict^F »r?it»f^ 

^TtiiWfsi 1 ’it’^ afv^ «(’5r“t’Fl « •^1*r 

%l fi^l <2f5TST cell I 

<l‘r f^5l >isf5t ^kiJtn csnc'ti? 

'^usm. I c’Ftsi ^’itw <2tf^ii 5^f<, f^isc’i 

«pt»rtf^^i 5itf^^i ^?ii «f^ ^?i ’ii"Bt^i 

^fac^c^si I 

^(•ifjitf^^i, 'stt'T’^ '5it«f>^ Ji^it^ f53s^i?ii 'Q jprtwi» 

’Fiij I *ip^ CT si?t^ i2it*i 

^«rti '8 '5f^5i%( fear ?itf^?rt %1I55( 

^'3 I ^3 ’Tt^'Q Cf\t *15'^ 

'»rt»t^?» ^r*t3 ^5^^ JI?C»ttr«)3 'S ^Ifuaw I ^ ^- 

5it%ij ^a> « ^%3c^ I . 

C^f53 .•*lJFW?r ^t% ‘(?Ft^tC*l’ 3^ 

'sit?ic^« *iwj '»it*f‘4 *r5H ff^r 

jpfHs? CT ft'ipl, « ®lt'5 3t?1 

'Stf^fW3 ^ I '81JJ^ -sitrSF^Fl »ltsn '8 '5135 5t^ 

<2tm ^f55Tf^ } f^*f ^ ??15Pft5I^ 5131 ^fr® ^5tf55I I 

«r^fl'5't^ <41^ "It^ 3 fn^t5 ^*5t^l 3t^ 

'srf^sl Jf^t^rl '»ii»ttc^5 C5 c^it^? f5^*tl ws cwf^ 

’Ht, 3t5t<j *t'3tl3 f% *4155 SJ?t»ltr53I, <4155 55lnijPC55 '5ltH ^ *tC«f 
*lf33 55 !l1 ? C5 first's ^^5 f^*!, C5f 3t5ti:’F ^t?3 55f59!, 5t515 

C»l?t^55H3t3 ftjf^3 55f5?I? C5't5i »llf53J^ 5'f55tCf, ^5IClfC^5 'SM 
55f55tC5l fH^ 5^'StC?^ ^TTjK 5f5ar 'Si^« <41551 ’5f55l ^ 5f55l 

3t55Sl5 5|5t«fI?F ^TSf^ fWl 'sftfTOfJ ‘'f^5 «J?ltC*l, 'SltW 5^555 
«a?iTl3^ C5 fw fi|5tc53,— CT lf3*ii:«r 



srt^ c*r^ ^ ^ i fH^ 

^ wt?i *1^ JTC^t^nr, 59»rtCT?i ’tb >rr<r^, f^^*t^r 

^ cTrt OTcn aw I s(?i5jtft:^ 

C^%, «2lf%ai1 'S JTBlfaffSl <2t^f^ ^fB^tt^si— 

^ ^t^5 ^^tcw, ‘«^5t'e 'sit*J^1 ^1^ \ 1^ 

1^9j ^ ^ «rtt5, ^xf\ ^i1 

?rv 5itt r «i^f^ <2t‘tt«ft (Sttitsi Jitf^'si ^%i1 '«rtf^1 

^ #t*fst?:^ ^Ff?i?rt^ i *i<fra 3 i?fc»! 

at^*l I fN 

5Ff?I?l1 ^f^5l siWtWtC’ta ^ 

^W?*i niJs ’m®! mfe^u 5j^*i csrttif^ -ft^ 

'"jsic’Fi '®t5t^ Bfijar ‘stfS'B w, JTtJjtnjii c»Jt® 

’It^f 'Slt^tSTfil ’^tf^ Slot's fi’>Fl I 

5ItJ?r!I?I «l’^r»t^N <SfK{^ '815|»WS» I JTBI^ 
«(^ I 'siT^T« ®itf^'5j 'Stt^H I ’i'^»rt%5i mc5^ »rt!T^ 

*tW «Ff^?ll <l’^ft9Ft^ I JrtfrsT JTBIW 

Btlf I ®ltf5^J ''if’?^ ^CUf, ^ JW 

v9^s? ^fJi^rl nt»(T*ttfn « ’rt5{wi art’W ^rfifii 

'«lt^P^?|iC<1 ^^*1 ®l^C$ ^5|1 ^ I *Wfl®lt5^ ^^USif, 

c*Tf[%?f « •af9Wtc^'?t?i sftfe^F *itfe''5T?j ^tc»rr55rt?i 
“Without ethical tendency the Elizebethan drama yet produces 
an ethical eflect. A faithful presentation of the facts of the 
world does not leave us indifferent to good or evil, but rather 
rouse within us, more than all maxims and all preachings can, 
an inextinguishable loyalty to good" ^*1 « 

ai5^ Bf^ar I ^5^, HtSTf^W, 

sitli»si gjirm, ^I'Nwt^si, «it5t^«rff« sm’a?R’fc*tiT 5f?i« 

SR{^T5f^ ^ ?5 I 'Bltl’t^l 'Sttin?f '^WWil ^UtR 

c®[«rt*(c^ ^Mi3ni ^51 1St5tw?f ’item's i 

*rt?w c^tsi afl^^ ^?ii^ fsw t?t^si 

^ I 'SlM »PPltsif^ JWlW W ’Wl ^1, ^ #N5l 

tJlWtaR, ^ I 





«p<fr»W?r «r^ 1 «i’#»itf^ ^#5 ^^i, 

^*l5rtJl Jltf^I'S ?rf5lC^ *tc^ 9^ I 

*rt^^ « C’KfelT JltslWIT ^5|5ltl^ ’f*t^tc*n?l BO 

?)tw 5«i, 5fkar?T 'tijTpfei ^tft ^ -arjisj i 9*!?ii social’ 
contract C^ 'sj^sTfil'S CT iS\% ^;s 

»lt9t^ I C^ '5|^^9 BftC<ll *lf^«t^ 9^?i I 

«ftf% f^?tC519 ^*tt^?I1 ’iM I ’5rr?t C>lt JIW JIC^ 

Bftf^ ’l^?! ?lt?l5«ft?l‘11 '« '2tm’n:*t^ ittlt?l 'Blft^ti:^?! 

I <2f®T^ I C^ '5T?T^ WJl^ Jjtfl f^«rr«t?l 

?lt% «tt!t9 1 JfCtJT JTtf9«T^ 'BlttfcK^t iS'*Pl 

^tfiiral ^tf^ratc^ I w 'fit^tc'? 

CT '«rtf^ Btsi^ f^f^*rti5t^ srt«t1 CTW^sTfs^i, 

'sitBfS Btsi^ (?\ Bt«f1 51^ I <«’$ 

tii'swsT^ ^9«(t5i, lcr?t ’rt«o^ tU’Fisi, t2rtc*t<T 
•‘iBfw^ *rf^, »it^i “c$W?t Bjvft® c’iNi^, 'jfB ^Tjc^n ’339, 

^ Bft^, «P#*tC<t C^H '®I% 

^ ^ fsiw ^155^51 €t^ r ^C9t srH’l 'Sfecf , 

BTWf’i^ 9^1:^, '*119 ?f«r9rF st^ 'sfam^i 

9^C«t^ I <il’1if, '5t9tc^ ^t9t9 '59 5lt^, 5f9t5^ 'srttrt '5t9tC9f 

^BTS ¥f99tCf I C9 9^ *135' 9^55 5l9, C»f ^rftPFtft 

Ff9 I 


*t^ I 

9^9l^t9 *lit '^f9 '«It*rr9 f«t9, 

6tN '«ltf9 99isi*m C'SW^ C?r9 '8rt*lt9 f9C9l ! 
•It'S C'StBtfl -fir^li C'St’lt^ '9^991®!, 

'»ra C5W9 fJ5t9 T591,— «t9li 9#9®l I 





*rtw ci?^ c^ ^ C5t*rr^ f^prm i 
wra 'Sip *rtt^w c'st’itiT '«rtf^5rt^ 

’ft'iliincs^ ^ C’tt^itii ’55^1 ! 

c^««tl '»n®'N ! 

ait«Tt5 5^1 cip^ nt^ f^tir, ^ '■it-itif ; 

^ '«itc^ C'Stc^ \ 

c^'*ri ^^isrst nrc*l 

*{CH1f »rtf^ ^tW?[ C5tW «!»! ^cn ! 

^a*3<1,— CTi[^ 'St'C'S j 

5fc^ «ftc5^s?l f^»rr»i ^»i I 

^ <?i 

'Stu 'S^ w\x^ ! 

5»tw ^f%ii ^»i,— stmcsri^^ *1<'$1 
c5K«r cwictu ! 

st^5rt '«itf^ ^«iT5iMir, <2i*R (7i«n 'f % srtt, 

1^?5c^tc»i iptienf '«rWiT fiR, 

»ttf% "SttC*! ^ I 

a, «2|«»R Trtw cat^ I 


#PR C'flFSl I 

*tcij sn<r 

fsw «r5:*i, 

feUTM KCH 'VlfetCTf^ wtfit 
«CJtR ! 





?ltK 

t^jll C<Kf C’ttf 'StfJl' 

C«Wf?(— C^1*ltfil ’1K51 ! 

?5|^-'5H1 <ii HHJl »|?I|M 

«[tC5 '9^C«l*I«rt?li, 

f5R?|f5 ♦tt’t«I-’1t^1 ! 

®ts|si1 'SRsil »nitf 

»t« firnff f'5t’n 

'srtwt’t 'srt’Prt-^^l ! 

’Tfsi «itfsi ntf^Tlf ^CT’ 

Ji?ptsi c? 'SW, 

a *!t«Rl, 

1^^tfs)fl ’ttft ^1, 

'Sf®^ ’W 
'«I<N <5^ I 

csfit^ »itf«tiii fwfn 5it<t 

C5tJ(ti» *ltf’W ♦t?ItJ*l ♦Hltt‘1 
^ 5lt«f 

ws ^ JHiw f ism 

«rtf«f »iw ^l^Ritti I 





ffar «ttc*l w . 

f5lf% '^fir '^f«IU5 osorf^ 
ft*ri-5Wt^ 5 k j 
♦ttfw ^ nrfu srt^ ^t*i 
3iw^ aftsrr'c® c'3?t>rt?i 

»IT«(T f% ^ *l^t*l CT ^ 

^ ! 

sm c^tfl 

nrf?r 5it^ 'srtfsi ?rtvr, 

*rrc^ 

c®t*rt^^ c*r^^ 

«fii^ 

5l?R-*Tt^ ! 


*fntc«i w c^»Rl 

t 

'«n8?f-c^tc*i CTt?r ! 
srt^ «rtw csit^ 

^ 

%l «rn^ 

'«R« CSfCT c^t^i I 
«ftf% "Sltf*! 

3ii< f^pFBi 





jfk WK o<n»i 

^CTOTi »W»I } 

^tf«ni *t»icv t^i5c^ (?if^ 

cs^ 1 


OTR 

^•ttbT 

^ caftc^ 

ft*tt^ ’Trftm 

W^sit^^F C«tf5pF C?tJ? 

c<stwT *nrt I 

<?R, f ft? ca% 
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(ToUeoe IFlotes anb ©bservattons 

We now enter on the second year of our existence, and considering 
the longevity of magazines in general in our country, it must be 
acknowledged even by our enemies that we have lived a pretty long 
time and reached our manhood. With the lapse of these twelve months 
our voice has alsTj gained in weight and experience and the dignity 
appertaining thereto. Ours is no longer the feeble undertone of a 
novice, but the manly oracuUr utterance of a year-old journal ! 
The period of maturity and development to which we looked forward 
has at last come with the beginning of thi^s new s?ssion, and we are 
not what we were I • 

Many of our students who took a prominent part in the starting 
of this periodical have left us for a higher sphere of life, not without 
putting us to some loss. While heartily congratulating them on 
their success we cannot but at the same time feel their want and the 
grief of separation. Accretion to one sphere always means 
separation from another, —this is Nature’s law, and we must yield 
to it. Our hopes are now centered on the present second 
and fourth year students, and specially on the new members of the 
first and third year classes. We extend our heartiest welcome to 
them and tlfope that they would follow in the wake of their 
energetic predecessors by taking the same keen interest in the affairs 
of the magazine. It is a great trust left to their care and we are 
sure that the^ will not fail to realize its importance. The second 
and fourth year students should initiate their younger brothers into 
its mystery as soon as the new-comers find themselves at home 
amongst us and adapt themselves to the changed conditions of nc^ 
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College Notes and Observations 

college life. As men, however, we look back to the past, but hope 
and live in the future, and instead of vainly pondering over what 
is gone, let us now ‘Ring out the old, ring in the new’ 


Those who are rather sceptic in believing the creations of mythology 
and look with an eye of distrust on such an absurd creature as 
Janus, should only look to the Editor of a magazine to have their 
doubts completely rooted out. Tears and smiles are the common 
lot of humanity, but to smile and weep at one and the same time 
is only given to the Editors. Like Janus they are simultaneously 
putting on a bright and dark visage. While we have scarcely con- 
soled ourselves from the grief of the sudden departure of three of our 
old colleagues, we are made to laugh and welcome our new 
friends on the staff. This simultaneous presence of rain and sun, 
while it beautifies nature with the charming bow of seven colours, 
only makes the unfortunate Editors ap^pear in a false colour. As a 
consequence the Editors, like the poets, become the most unpoetic 
of men. 

We keenly feel the loss of Profs. Someswar Mukherjec, Sivadas 
Banerjee and Nagendranath Ganguli. Novelty has got a strong 
charm for all and the new college at Bhowanipur has allured the first 
two of our colleagues. The last named gentleman has joined the 
Bar. The daily lectures to the benches in the class-room has 
naturally engendered in his mind the idea of addressing the Bench, 
and off he goes to do it. Surely this is not a very strange 
transition when we consider the part which the Law of Association 
plays in our life ! 


But Nature brooks no vacuum, neither does a college, and to fill up 
the gap caused by them, the authorities have sanctioned five men in 
English, — four of them being Lecturers. We have also new 
Professors of Philosophy and Sanskrit, and Lecturers in History, 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. Our old friend Prof. Harendra 
, Nath Gupta, ^hose fate was so long hanging in the balance, has been 
re-appointed as a permanent addition to the Chemistry staff. 

• • * n, , 

Results of the last Univefsity Examinations — We are very 
sorry to say that the results of I.A., I. Sc., and B. A. are not so very 
satisfactory this year. This College also has suffered from the general 
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diminution of the percentage of passes in the Intermediate Examination. 
The total number of passes in I.A. is 101, out of which 31 are placed 
in the first division. In I. Sc., out of 55 successful students, 26 
have got First Division. The fourth place in I. A. has been 
annexed by one of our students, Bhabatosh Rai Banerjee, now in the 
thjrd year class of our college. The B. results also share 
the same fate. Out of 189, the total number of successful 
candidates, 12 got Honours in English, one in Sanskrit and 
15 passed with Distinction. The following is the list of successful 
Honours men in different subjects: — 


English 


Sanskrit 


Second Dhrlsion 


Second Division 


( in aider of merit ) 
Somiiatli Miiitra 
RHjkimiar Chakravarti 
Nikunjabeliari Rai 
Dur^apada Biswas 
Bhitjatiga Bhusaii Mitra 
Phanibhtisan Ghosh 
Ramaprasanna Sanyal 
Abaniuath Ray 
Jogeshchaiidta Kuiidu 
Probodhehandra Mitra 
Nawabali Syed 
Narendra Kumar Basu 


Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya 
(fippeared as a non -collegiate student) 


Professors^ Union — Great credit must be given to the energetic 
Secretaries of the Union for the brilliant activity it has displayed 
during the year under review. The papers read in this Union were 
remarkable for their depth of reading and originality. The last 
meeting was held on the 28th of July, 1916, under the presidency of 
Dr. J. C. Bose, d. sc., when Principal Trivedi read another brilliant 
instalment of his thesis. This time he dealt with Life. 
Dr. Bose with remarking that he had been reading with 

interest and pleasure Principal Trivedi’s theses regularly appearing* 
in the Bharatvarsha^ and he was so much struck with their wonderful 
lucidity, originality and grasp of the subject-matter that he 
thought that had they been written in English, they would have secured 
for him a European fame. The following is a tabular list of papers 
^•ead during the last session ( 1915-1916 ) of the Union ; 
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Date 

Lecture 

Subject 

Remarks 

July, 

24-1915 

Aug. 

6-1915 

Principal R. S. 
Trivedi, m.a. 

Prof. Satkari 
Adhikari, m.a. 

The Different 
Sch^ls of Vedic 
Interpretation 

Published in the Bharafvdrsh^* 
Prof. K. N. Miller, m.a., of 
Presidency Colli‘j»e, i)rcsia- 
ed. MM. S. C. \'idyablin- 
san spoke at the meetiti)^. 

Pnblisbcd in the Bha.r 2 Liva.rsha. 

Aug. 

12-ms 

Prof. Oaiigaflliar 
Mukherji, m.a. 



Aug. , 
26-1915 

Prof. Sotnoswar 
‘ Mukherji, m.a. 

The Function 
of Poetry. 

Pnljli-shtsl in tin* Colle)^^ 
Ma^a/.iiic. 

Oct. 

7-1915 

Prof, Umapati 
Rajpeyi, M.A. 


' 

Dec. 

11-1915 

Principal R. Trivedi, 
M.A. 


Dr. R. D. Khan presided. 
Published in Ihc Bharai- 
varsha. 

Jan. 

26-1916 

Prof. Ratuknath 
Bliattacbarya, m.a.* 

^F’1'9 

Published in the Manasi and 
Marmabaniot Chaiini, 1322, 

Feb. 

18-1916 

Babu Manotnohan 
Gan^uh^ b.k. 

Archteology 

M. M. Haraprasad Saslri 
presided. 

Feb. 

26-1916 

Principal R. Trivedi, 
M.A. 


Publishefl in Bharaivarsha, 
Dr. B. L. Chowdhury, d. sc. 
presided. 

March, 

18-1916 

BabUiAjit Kumar 
Chakravarti, b.a. 

of 

Rabindranath 

Principal Trivedi presided. 
Published in the Prabashi 
of Jaistha, 1323, 


' Ripon College Union — The annual meeting of the College 
Union came off on^ Saturday . 22nd July, at 2 p.m. Dr, S. K. 
Gupta, M.A., B.L., (Cal) n.A., b. litt. (Oxon) ph. d. (Bern) Bar-at-Law, 
waa voted to the chair. Amongst those present were Profs. Atindra 
Nath Mukherjee, h.a.. b.l., Sukumar Dutt, m.a., Aswini Kumar 
Ghose, H.A., Deva Prasad Ghose, m.a., Batuk Nath Bhattacharjeep 
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M.A., P. C. Banerjee, b. sc. (Lond.)f f.r.b.s., Gangadhar Mukherjee, 
M. A., AtuI Chandra Sen, m.a., b.l., Ananda Krishna Sinha, m.a., b.l., 
and J. N, Das-Giipta, m.a., b.l. The president asked the sectional 
Secretaries to read thtir annual reports which were read by them. These 
reports are published elsewhere in tjhis number of the magazine. 
Tlfc next item on the programme was the electfcn of presidents and 
vice-presidents and other office-bearers of the Literary, Dramatic, 
Magazine and Athletic departments* Prof. Sukumar Dutt proposed 
that, instead of three or four vice-presidents in each department, 
there should be only one in each. He was opposed by Profs. Batuk 
Nath Bhattacharjec and Atindra Nath Mukherjee. After a lively 
debate the question was put to the vote and Prof. Dutt came off 
victorious. The following office-bearers were then elected for the 
different sections for the current year : 

Literary — /W^idtnt : — The Hon'ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee. Vice- 
Prcsiit'iit S. K. Gupta, m.a., b.i.. (Cal.), ii.a., u. ijtt. (Oxoti), ph.d. 

(Bern), Bar-at-Law. Secfrfary : — Mr. Batlarika Nalh Bliattacharjoe. Asst. 
Seendary : — Mr. Jaiiaki Rain Bhattacharjec. 

Dramatic — President : — The Hon’hlc Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee. Vice^ 
President Prof. Atindra Nalh Mukherjee, m.a., n.r.. Secretaries : — Mr. Bniikim 
Chandra Milter atnl Mr, Prainutha NathSanyal. ^ 

Magazine— /Vr.v/V/fV/Z Principal Rameudra Sundar Trivedi, m.a. Editors ; — 
Prof. Siikuniai Dutt, m.a., & Prof. Anandakrishua Sinha, m.a., b.i.. Sub- 
Ediiors : — Mr. Bikesh Lobhon Sen and Souianath Saxiyal. Secretary & 
PMis/u^r : — Prof. Atindra Nath Mukherjee, m»a., b i.. Asst. Secretary : — Mr. 
Badari^a Nath Bhattacharjec. Members*:— { not yet elected^ ) 

EX\\\t\ic—J^esidcnt The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee. ^ice- 
President : — Prof. Kiran Kumar Basu, m.a. Joint- Secretaries Mr. Kumud 
Baiidhu Duttaand Mr. Khagendra Nath Sircar. 


Warned and taught by the fate of some of his colleagues. Prof. 

Suresh Chandra Dutta had thought it proper to yield to the 

irresistible Hymen and declare himself a willing fassal to him. 

This matrimonial treaty, like all enforced treaties, came off in the 

silence and^livacy of the last summer vacation and was so sudden 
• \ 
and dramatic in character that none of us could be present on the 

occasion except Prof. A. Mukherjee, the Dramatic Vice-President. 

This was quite in the fitness of thipgs I 

Jlc :i; -J: 

But we bear no grudge against these recent victims, because they 
have more than made up for their discomfiture by giving us splendid 
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feasts. The first was given by Prof. Sukumar Duttf who, being a 
literateur. tried to invest even the most mundane affair like feeding 
with a literary atmosphere by inviting some of the distinguished men- 
of-letters of our time and fixing the place in Ripon College itself. 
So we were fed both literally and intellectually, and it had been even 
whispered in some quarters ( of course they must be enemies ) tliat 
intellect was more cared for than the stomach I The next entertain- 
ment was given Dr. D. Chakravarti, ph.d.. Prof, of Chemistry, who 
with a true scientist's instinct at once found out what was required on 
the occasion and went straight to supply them. But the climax was 
reached when Prof. Suresh Chandra Dutta tried to make us 
forgive his ignominious treaty with Hymen by stuffing us in a way 
which w« cannot describe. 


An evening section of the second year class has been started for 
the unsuccessful I. A. students. The time which should see them off 
to the field for plav witnesses them confined within the four walls 
of a stuffy lecture-room . But there is no help. It is simply painful to 
see the students driven from college to college and meeting with 
a rebuff everywhere. No more palpable proof of the necessity of 
new colleges in Calcutta could be had than this, and yet the 
University seems asleep ! 


We understand that in order to facilitate the use of bo.>ks in 
the Library, cards will be introduced. The students will have to 
produce their cards at the time of borrowing out the books. 

We like to draw the attention of our students to the following 
remarks appearing in The Bengalee, and hope they will be profited 
by them. In the coming Puja vacation there is a good opportunity 
for taking up the work in right earnest and thus helping the 
poor : — 

“Every ;ft?ar during vacation, a body of students frffrfi the Aligarh 
College go forth on an errand of mercy to collect funds for the 
poorer students of the Cpllege. A body of Aligarh students is now 
in our midst, collecting funds with a view to help their poorer fellow- 
students. We wish every success to this noble band of young men. 
It is a training in practical beneficence which our young men might 
imitate and which our college authorities should encourage. The 
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Aligarh College, be it remembered, is not an exclusively Mahomedan 
Institutionr One-fifth of the students are Hindoos* In the higher 
classes, the percentage is greater. In the M. A. class, it is, we under- 
stand, one-half.” 


The Ripon College Union 

LITERARY SECTION 

. Session 1915-16. 

The Literary Section of the Ripon College Union, tKough not 
impressed with the stamp of any distinctive achievement this 
session, can yet boast of a satisfactory record. 

The number of sittings during this Session rather fell short of our 
expectation and was not large enough to cope with the growing interest 
evinced by the students for this Section. The debates of this Session 
were opened by Sj. Badarihanath Bhattacharyya whose short paper 
on the ‘Dual Self of Man*' received a kind and generous criticism 
from the audience and the president Prof. Atindranath Mukherjea, 
M.A. B.L, Then a series of papers on subjects of various interest, 
e, gji ‘The Ideal Student*,! ‘Mass Education,' etc., were read by Sj. 
Baidyanath Chatterjea, whose perspective was not soiled by any 
breath of bias, and the sound and animated criticisms of whose 
papers bore good promise of the critical acumen of the juvenile 
judges of letters. But the finest feature of our meetings was the 
invigorating and erudite speeches from the chair graced on these 
occasions by Profs. Atindranath Mukherjea, m.a. b.l. and Devaprasad 
Ghosh, M.A. 

The growing sympathy evinced by our venerable professors bids 
fair to the ^ctivities of the Literary Section and the increasing 
interest among the students is the surest sign of their positive 
appreciation of the object and aim of the our humble efforts — which 
is nothing but the fostering among Ihe students the intellectual 
faculties and the culture of thefr latent mental qualities to make 

* rublished in the 2nd issue of the College Magazine. 

f f , 4th I , ft , f 
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them commensurate with the weighty responsibilities of “the civic 
life to which all education is a preparation.” 

Badarikanath Bhattacharyya, 
Secretary. 


DRAMATIC SECTION 

Session 1915-16. 

We, in charge of the Dramatic Section, have not a very long tale 
to tell, especially for the year under review. It is only once a year 
on the eve of the Pujah Holidays that a dramatic representation is 
held under the auspices of the Union. As usual, a meeting of the 
Dramatic Section came off on the 21st August last, under the 
presidency of our vice-president Prof. Atindranath Mukherjee. Professor 
Someswar Mukherjee also was present in the meeting which was 
fairly attended. It was at first suggested by Mr. Rajkumar Chakra* 
burtty that there should be no dramatic representation this year 
in view of the dire calamity that had befallen our fellow countrymen 
in Bast Bengal and that all subscriptions, which would have been 
realized for holding the performance, should be directed to the 
Famine Relief Fund which was started in our College under the 
direction of Prof. Kiran Kumar Bose. But the majority of students 
were for a dramatic representation in aid of the Famine Relief I^und. 
This proposal was unanimously carried and an application was duly 
made to the Principal asking his permission for staging a drama. 
He, however, requested the students to" drop it for the time being. 
It would never, we are confident, throw a damper on the future 
activities of the members of the Dramatic Union which has all along 
been enjoying a good reputation amongst the student community in 
Calcutta. 

Lautmohan Ray, 
Se:\{n:tary, 
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ATHLETIC SECTION 


Session 191S-16. 


The football season was no less brilliant in this Session than in 
• „ former years. Out of the 23 matches which 

were played we won 7, drew 9 and lost 7. In 
all we entered 7 competitions, which were (1) Elliot Challenge Shield 
(2) Hardingc Birthday Shield (3) Indian Daily News Cup (4) 
Bankim Challenge Shield, (5) Vivekananda Cup, (6) Lakshmibilas 
Shield and (7) Banerjea Fancy Cup, In the first named competition 
the College Athletic Club played up to the final round and, though 
beaten > displayed very good form. 

t* 

The cricket season was rather dull, though some matches and 
games were played. The secretaries and the captain did not think 
it proper to draw players of the 2nd and 4th year classes away from 
their studies to play under the burning sun. Thanks to the students 
of the 1st and 3rd year classes for their activity during the season, 
though they got no help from the CKaminees. 


At Berltamjnre. 


It was in this vear that for the first time the Ripon College A. C. 

had an opportunity of going out to Berhampore 
to play a friendly football match with the 
Krishnanath College students at their invitation. The games played 
there were very interesting and th^ result after two days’ games was a 
draw*by one to one. We desire in this connection to thanl( most 
heartily the secretary Prof. Radha Kamal Mukherjee, m.a., p.r.s. of 
the Krishnanath College A. C., and the members of the club for 
the splendid hospitality they*had extended to us. We take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking Prof. Someswar Prosad Mukherjee of our College 
for kindly accompanying us to Berhampore and encouraging us all 
along. 


We appealed in vain for a ground of our own. The Chairman of 
the Calcutta Corporation had been approached 

Grievances. 

• I with an application with which the Hon'ble Mr. 

Surendranratn Banerjee, the President of our Athletic Club, associatecT 
himself. To our great misfortune we could get no reply from the 
Chairman of Calcutta Corporation. We once again appeal to the 
authorities to grant us a share of dates in the Marcus Square or in 
the Greer Park which will not only satisfy us most but will also 
remove our greatest need. 
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Before concluding we must express our sincere thanks to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee for his kind help and advice during the session. 
Also we express our heartfelt thanks to Profs. Kiran Kumar Bose, m.a., 
Sourindra Kumar Gupta, m.a., b.l., ( Cal. ) b.a., b. litt. ( Oxon. ), 
PH. D. (Bern) and Atindranath Mukherjee, m.a., b.l., Vice-Presidents of 
our Club, for the great interest they took in the success of our games, 
specially for their going to the Maidan on more than one occasion to 
encourage our team. We shall be failing in our duty if we forget to 
thank Mr. Rajendra Narayan Roy, n.A,, Captain, the Vice-Captain, Mr. 
Gangeshnath Dutta, b a., Bx-joint-secretary, and Messrs. Rajkumar 
Chakravarty, b.a., Badarikanath Bhattacharyya, Lalitmohon Roy and 
others who took interest in the Club. 

Anath Banohu Dutt 

I 

Khagbndra Nath Sarkar, 

\ 

Secretaries. 



®n Contmon-'Room ^able 

contemporary periodicals. 

The Fortnigfhtly RevieWf July X9l6t — Sir Herbert Warren, 
President of Mafjdalen Colle^se, Oxford, delivered an address at the 
annual meeting of the Poetry Society in May last onThe Appeal of Poetry 
at the Present Hour. In the course of his lecture he asks, What is 
the appeal of poetry to our day ? What is the relation of poetry to 
the facts of the present moment? Some would say, ‘Pdetry has 
little place just now : it is a time for deeds rather than words/ Is 

I* 

that so ? Are we not fighting for thoughts, for faiths, fqtk creeds, 
for ideals ? Deeds and words, the stroke and the song, the sword 
and the pen ! They are old friends and old rivals* Which is the 
more important ? Which the more potent? 'Who shall say ? One 
thing is certain that they have always worked together : 

The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a tleed. 

Further on Sir Herbert quotes an Australian poet : 

Words are deeds, the words we hear 
May revolutionize or rear 
A mighty state. The words read 
May be a spiritual deed, 

Hxcelling any fleshly one, 

As much as the celestial sun 
Transcends a bonfire, made to throw 
A light upon some raree-show ; 

A simple proverb tagged with rhyme 
May colour half the course of time ; 

The pregnant saying of a sage 
May influence every coming age ; 

A song in its effects may be 
More glorious than Thermopylae. 

* That, I thiqjci perhaps a little roughly, and in a homely and simple 
way, gives much of the true relation of poetry to action* Poetry, 
if it is really poetry, is inspired, and if it is anything is itself an 
in8piration*M....Much of the best of poetry cannot be produced at 
once under the stress of war. Rather it is only crushed or killed. 
When the hawk hovers over the grave^ the singing birds are silent, 

^ but when the hawk is driven away, they burst into more excited and ^ 
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sweeter song — if they survive. And in one sense no poetry can really 
be produced instantaneously. Poetry is partly passion, partly art. 

Passion is instantaneous and intense. Art is long and slow 

Poetry is always capable of rebirth. She is in truth the fairy 
princess who appears at first as an old withered crone, but, if any 
young gallant treats her with chivalyy, shines out again, young, 
enchanting, entrancing, radiant, royal, more lovely, more queenly, 

than ever What to-day do we feel to be of most value to us ? 

Not, as we may once have thought, power, riches, luxury, but what is in 
every sense the ‘simple life’ — life itself, and life with honour and 
love, the enjoyment of our land, of our friends, of our faith in right 

and in God The value of all that our country means, its history, 

its customs, its atmosphere, natural, political, spiritual; vve feel this 

as never ^before Let us hope, 1 do hope and believe, that we are 

being exalted even in and through our sorrow. Our poetry should 
rise with us. i believe it is rising. For poetry, as the greatest 

poets have seen, can so rise, even to heaven Britain has ever 

been — and is to-day — a land and home of poetry. This is true of 
England and Wales, of Scotland and Ireland. It is true, as will be 
seen more and more, I believe, in a very few years, of Canada and 
Australia, of New Zealand and South Africa, and in its own way, of 
British India.” 

The Hfbbert Journal, July 1 9J 6 Professor Alexander Darroch 
of Edinburgh in the course of an article on Education and Humanism 
thus compares the German and the British ideals : “The earlier ideal,” 
he says, “is set clearly forth in the writings of Fichte, the philosopher, 
who in reality was the founder of Modern Germany in its earliest 
and best days. When Fichte wrote, Prussia lay at the feet of 
Napoleon and the spirit of the people had sunk to the lowest ebb ; but 
he saw clearly that Prussia could regain her position and become a 
great power only through the bringing about of a united Germany 
and by the establishment of a national system of education. For, 
Fichte believed and laid down, that it is only by the improved edu - 
cation of Ai people that the main defects of civil, soy ^ l and family 
' life can be corrected and a better future assured to tVosterity ; that 
the destiny of a p eople depends mainly on the education of its youth ; 
and that the nation whi&h through its members possesses the 
most varied and thorough education ^ will, . at the same time, be 
the happiest and the most powerful . Further, in the nationalisation 
of education, the State must undertake the furtherance of 
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all human and social interests in Art, in M^isic, in Literature, as 
well as in Economics. Moreover, Fichte condemned the theory 
that the chief aim of the State is^to become a great industrial and 
financial organisation, as he also condemned the older view that the 
State exists for the benefit of a privileged class. For the latter 
th-sory tends to the neglect of the education of, the common people ; 
the former to the view that each should have only the education 
which fits him to bccopie an efficient member of a State organised 
for economic purposes and for the means of its defence. The first 
fruits of the new policy was the establishment of the University of 
Berlin. From that lime onwards Prussia and the other German 
States have undertaken the organisation of education in all its 
branches, Elementary, Secondary, Technical and University, with a 
conscious and definite* aim in view and more or less under autocratic 
control. This older, wider and higher ideal of education has, 
moreover, never actually disappeared from German thought, but in 
the course of time the economic and military aims of education have 
become dominant, and have been directed not so much to the 
securing of the welfare and the happiness of the people, as to the 
increasing of the economic and military prestige of a hypo-statised 
State. 

“In conti^ast, we may note, that in Great Britain there has never 
been any such definite or conscious direction of our educational 
agencies, and we also have not yet c(\me to any conclusion as to 
whetljer autocratic or democratit control of education, or the union 
of both, is the best means for furthering the edi|cational interests of 

the country We can no longer muddle through in education ; 

there must be a conscious direction of all our educational agencies 
and activities to remedy the main defects in our economic and in our 
social organisation ; and we must clearly realise and set before us the 
aims which we intend to achieve by means of the educational agencies. 
...But scientific and technical education alone will never save a 
nation; and whether it shall be a good or a bad thing, depends upon the 
nature of the end to which scientific and technical efficiency is a 
means. ITfe^pread of scientific knowledge and its better application 
to technical processes is a good when it developes the intelligence of * 
the worker, and when it incites an interest in the work for its own 
sake ; it is a further good whc,n it is directed to increase and to 
make less costly the utilities of life, for in so doing we are bettering 
human welfare ; above all, it is a good when it is directed towards 
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the production of permanent values, whether embodied in the shape 
of beautiful cities or buildings or other things. Generally it is a good 
when it is directed to the production of social values, but not 
otherwise." 

The Times Literary Supplement^ July 7, t9I6 i — “Of the three 
desires of the soul," ‘ says a writer, “it is the desire for good *of 
which the social implication is the most obvious. But it exists 
also in the desire for truth and the desire for beauty. To take 
the desire for truth. If all reality, as the philosophers teach us, is 
experience — the experience of some one — the desire for truth is the 
desire to get beyond my own small individuality, to enter into a larger 
experience, and is so far social in its nature. And the only real truth 
1 can get is truth about other minds. For in our beliefs about the 
inanimate or material world, what we call truth can gi*^e us no repre- 
sentation ol' the reality outside our minds. Truth here is the hyi^o- 
thesis which harmonizes our experience, which enables us in practice 
to forecast what under certain Conditions our experience will be. 
If a scientific generalisation serves this purpose, if it is convenient, 
to use Poincare’s word, it has all the truth of which a scientific 
generalisation is capable. But it is quite different in the case of truth 
about other minds. Here true belief means a representation in my 
own mind of a reality outside it.. ..Again, whatever is true is true for 
every one, not for me alone. The desire for truth is the desire to 
surmount what to me individually is appearance, and lay hold of the 
universal heritage of all minds, so far as their apprehension*, like 
mine, is not impeded by individual error. If all minds could get rid 
of individual error we should all be at one in the one truth.. ..Each 
individual, in penetrating the experiences (rf all the rest, the experi- 
ence of the Whole, from his own unique point of view, with a power 
of knowledge increased beyond all that we can conceive, not only 
knows the whole truth ( knows ‘even as he also is known*), but loves 
where he knows. Knowledge has become for him only one. aspect 
of Ibve. For indeed philosophers have shown hpw in our present 
discursive jnode of tracking truth, in the logical sequences and 

categories and words in wffich we have to tie it down, there is 

« 

something which disfigures reality by breaking it up. The ideal, they 
say, would be a comprehension of the Whole in its organic being in 
a single intense vision." 



Endlisb Btticled 

POETRY AND NATURE* 

By S. K, Gupta^ m.a., b.l. (Cul). b.a., b. litt. (Oxon), 

PH# D. (Bern), Bar-at-Law. 

Professor of EngUsh LiieraturCy Ripon College, 

l^rom time immemorial, Nature has been the inexhaustible mine 
of Poetry. From the hoary age of the Rigvedic hymns and the Bddas 
of the Scandinavians, tlie mighty stream of Poetry, inspired and 

coloured by Nature, rolls on in its majestic course, exhilarating and 

« 

edifying the human heart and blessing with verdure the barrenness 
and ruggedness of human life. 

But how did Nature, this primal and lofty theme, come to permeate 
Poetry? Whether Poetry is the “heaven-descended maid”, sprung 
with her handmaiden, Music, from the spheres, or a divine afflatus, 
flowing from an invocation of the fair dwellers of Parnassus, is more 
than I can tell. Suffice it for the present to view her in relation 
to Nature and to trace her noble origin therefrom. 

To embark upon a study of this description we have to fling back 
our mental vision to the neolithic and* paUeolithic ages -to the 
prehi^oric days when ilbclad and ill-kempt man opened his eyes into 
this beauteous and bountiful world, to the blue vault above, the 
grand and awe-inspiring sights around and the earth he paced below. 

A veil of mystery was cast upon the entire panorama. Kverything 
appeared “apparelled in celestial light.” Wonder, awe, admiration — 
the primordial sentiments of the human heart, evoked in contact 
with Nature, — absolutely possessed man. The periodicity of the 
phenomena of Nature and at times their abrupt change required 
some explanation. The bosom of the primitive man was filled with 
divine awe, |iiid his knagination peopled with purely spiritual explana- 
tions of these mysteries, thus giving birth to a very prolific mythology. • 
The Vedic Literature began to apostrophise the sun, the moon, the 
winds, the fire in laudatory stanzas and cosmogonic hymns and landed 
in a rich polytheism. The Hellenic and as yet the pagan mind began 
to teem with images of all sorts — fantastic figures, fabulous monsters, 
# Herculean heroes, demons, gods and demigods. The natural was 
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explained by the supernatural — the spiritual : the product is Mytho- 
logy. So it was ; — Natural symbolism begat classical romanticism. 

This spiritual interpretation of physical phenomena explains why 
the title-page of the literature of every nation emblazons religious 
songs, hymns or odes. Man bowed down overpowered with amaze- 
ment before the sublime grandeur of Nature and paid his fitting 
tribute to her in noble songs, glorifying the mighty author of all this 
wonder. Most pre-eminently this spirituality of early poetry 
sombrely gilds the chants of tlie Vedic sages and more or less all the 
first melodious utterances of mankind. As specimens of such 
religious poetry in early English Literature I may cite the ‘Dream 
of the Cross’ and the ‘Paraphrase’, where Cnedmon avowedly “sings 
the beginning of created things.’* 

1 shall now endeavour to trace in outline the general course which 
Poetry in its evolution may have pursued, to single out the safient 
features of the various stages of its progress and to view the prevalent 
poetic temperaments of the past ages in relation to Nature. In so 
dealing with the subject, by exclusive attention to one phase at a time. 
I am fully aware, there is ample chance of being guilty of sacrificing 
unity of the theme to order and analysis. Nothing however could 
be farther from my intention. The botanist has to take a flowering 
plant into pieces, even in its pistils and stamens, but he would be the 
last person to ignore its organic unity. 

Semt-secular epics folI6wed in the wake of religious songs and 
the spirit of chivalry animated Poetry, The glory and greatn^s of 
the gods and the demigods were to some extent transferred to heroes 
— supermen^ and evoked in man the virtues of noble emulation and 
implicit obedience. The poetry of this era of gallantry rings with 
thrilling episodes of loyal devotion to clannish chieftains and the lust 
begotten of rivalries of enterprising chivaliers. It is resplendent with 
the ideal portrayal of knightly virtues and romantic tales of the rescue 
of Beauty. The flower of chivalry blossomed forth in all its grandeur 
in the epics of India, in the Illtady the Odessey^ the Waldhcre and 
Heowulf 4kr\d none the less, in the rude strains of the blipd minstrels, 
^the chansons de geste of the Trouveres and the v^ongs of the 
Troubadours. 

The sentiment of Love,* the food and infatuation of poets, so 
blended with chivalry that it baffles* a separate treatment, but owing 
to the constant dwelling upon this passion and the stimulus it 
obtained from pastoralism, it merits an independent examination. 
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Such was the prominent preference given to the passion that Love 
seemed to be engrafted afresh to the sturdy trunk of chivalry, 
entwining its rugged bark with every tender but tenacious tendril. 
But a time approached when Courtesy not only mellowed Bravery but 
enfeebled it. The course of events took very soon a rather suicidal 
turn from voluptuousness and satiety. Enervation and effeminacy 
characterised the epoch ; the sublime sentiment was debased into 
frivolous lewdness and the retribution sternly followed. This tender 
a^nd sap'-instilling creeper now became a veritable parasite, sucking 
up the life-blood of Romance and Knighthood. 

Man squandered away a rich heritage, but a period of active 
enterprise set in. Numerous scientific inventions and discoveries of 
unknown lands curtailed the mysterious vastness of Nature. The 
rich outburst of the Renaissance, ostensibly antagonistic to the 
languor of poetry, placed man face to face with Nature, ^ince then 
the struggle between nature and convention, between poetry and 
science has continued unabated, but Nature has in all seasons 
and situations, made her feeble voice audible. Side by side with 
a Pope, there was a Thomson ; with Newton, Milton. 

Advance in materialism, though no doubt it has alloyed the simple, 
unsophisticated joy in Nature, has also helped vastly to amplify that 
joy by revealing to man her profundity and resourcefulness. The 
wider the knowledge the more cosmopolitan the sentiment, the 
fuller the expression. 

But though Science has thus helped to sustain Poetry, it has none 
the less famished it to a degree to excite the gravest apprehension. 
It has unblushingly torn asunder the veil of mystery and romance. 
Science has . silenced, terrified and chased away all the dreams of 
Poetry : The physicist gives a lucid account of the properties of the 
elements of Nature as operated upon by force or energy, and leaves 
hardly any room for vain conjecture. The chemist renovating the 
magic art — the alchemy of the medieval ages — has rationalised all 
miracles and has discovered the Philosopher’s Stone. The geologist 
explains tfftj deluge by no supernatural agency or poetic figure ; he 
reads out the stratigraphy of the earth in her own rocky manuscripts.* 
The botanist, despite the admonition of Wordsworth, has with an 
ungentle hand dissected leaves ai\d petals and frightened out the spirit 
brooding in the calyx. The physiologist revels in skulls and skeletons. 
The anatomist plunges his reeking knife into the heart of the tender 
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fawn w’hich to Marvell was “lilies without, roses within.” The 
vivisectionist revels in gore like ravenous beasts and birds. The 
globe-trotter and the circumnavigator have disencumbered idle brains 
of Lapland witches and mythical monsters. The astronomer has 
reduced the milky way to prfisaic details and has scanned the sky, 
satellite by satellite. u Everywhere science has humbled speculati«;n ; 
reason, revelation ; push-pin, poetry. 

Research has analysed and epitomised Nature. Man by his 
superior genius has reached the end of the terra firma, scudded in 
the atmosphere, critically estimated the constellations, dashed under 
the waves, peeped into the mysteries of the deep, worked out sub- 
terranean galleries. Research has left bare the mystery of the 
oracular caves. No Sirens now enrapture mariners with voluptuous 
beauty and song. Gods no more incarnate themselves to take part 
in the joys and sorrows of mortals. The hills and dales have been 
ransacked but none of the deities greet the eye. The rivers murmur 
as of yore but no genii appear. The nymphs have abandoned their 
favourite resorts in the recesses of the wood. The elves, the fairies 
and the Dryads are all mute. All the paraphernalia of Poetry have 
shrunk back from the scrutiny of Science. Mines have been sunk ; 
adventurous man has penetrated the bowels of the earth and exposed 
her entrails to light. Eros has vanished : Pluto has lost his domi- 
nion. Even the mighty Neptune has been traversed upon and under, 
and tamed ; and the Nereiads offer pearls and gems to propitiate this 

t ^ 

upstart. No distant land is now believed to be peopled by the 
anthropophagi “whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” The 
halluciation has melted away and the grim reality looks sternly in the 
face. The timid and tender soul of Poetry has fled away before this 
fire-breathing dragon. The music of the spheres is hushed, nay 
drowned, in the jarring din and hubbub of mills and factories, of 
spinning cylinders, fly-wheels and steam-rollers. 

1 shall now consider the relationship subsisting betw^een Nature and 
some of the cognate departments of Poetry Now first 1 speak of 

Epic^ and Chivalrous Songs— The earliest literary^ cichievement 
of man is poetry. 

“In climes beyo^nd the solar road. 

Where shaggy forms o’,er icebuilt mountains roam, 

The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode.” 
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The chivalrous spirit is just as well manifest in them. They too 
sing the glory of their “feather-cinctured chiefs" and “dusky loves." 
Choral recitations of such songs lash them to their war-dances, just 
as the Ballad cf Chevy Chase used to stir the soul of Sidney like a 
flourish on the trumpet. Though these poems ostensibly celebrate 
love, war, adventure, generosity, courtesy, the? element of Nature is 
none the less pronounced in them. The veil of epic grandeur, cast 
over such epochs of romance, as those of the Trojan War, Charle- 
magne and his peers, King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, 
receives a rich colouring from Nature regarded as an unfailing 
adjunct and treated for the most part either abnormally or ex- 
travagantly. The chivalrous episodes of the great Indian epics, too 
numerous to mention, are noble contributions to this kind of litera- 
ture. The facility and familiarity, with which Nature is woven into 
them, is much too obvious. Of this species of poetry, the ballads 
in particular possess all their charm from their peculiar setting in 
Nature. Chivalry demands the mention of the illustrious triad — 
Ariosto, Tasso and Boccaccio, who kindled the Muse of Chaucer, — 
the ‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ the ‘Amadis de Gaul’ and ’Arcadia’ of 
Sannazaro and Sidney, the ‘Faerie Queene’ of Spenser, the ‘l-ady of 
the Lake’ of Sir Walter Scott and recently the ‘Idylls of the King’ 
of Lord Tennyson, These poems open up the very pages of Nature, 
“glassed by sunbeams on the lake," 

Pastoralism and Nature — Like lull ’after a storm, peace after 
war, ^ase after excitement, out of the black horizon bursts forth the 
the resplendent dawn — the spirit of pastoral poetry. A turning of 
the poetic eye towards homely affairs and environments of life 
occasions pastoral poems. fThe shepherd with his oaten pipe sings 
of country life and country scenery, the care ^and management of 
his flocks. He very seldom ventures to peep into the seraphic 
ecstasy of the Empyreal, or to “build a loftier rhyme," lest he 
should lose touch with Nature, his flock be molested mean- 
while and the shepherdess disown him for his sparse courtesy. 
The poor shepherd, though thus apparently at a disadvantage, is 
however best in his element ; because no aspect of Nature* appeals « 
so touchingly to him as the sights and sounds and surroundings he 
has been accustomed and acclimatised ito. Everywhere in these 
eclogues breathes the freshness \>f rural life. These homely lays 
present a pure tender picture of the lives and loves of the sensitive, 
superstitious rustics. Nature with he/goiden harvest, her crops and 
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fruits and nibbling flocks, was greeted with delight by many poets. 
Theocritus and Virgil, Moschus and Biori sang her glory and Spenser 
lustily swelled the chorus in his 'Shepheardes Calendar* and 
Ramsay in his ‘Gentle Shepherd/ Though a Colin Clout is often 
forsaken by a Rosalind in these poems, the pathos is redeemed by an 
unfailing loveliness cJf the theme and a rich lyrical flow which is^ in 
strictest symphony with the pulsation of Nature. 

Love Poetry and Nature — Human aflTection and antipathy are 
dynamic forces, corresponding to attraction and repulsion in the 
physical world. The spirit of union obtains even in the meanest 
object of Nature. “No sister-flower would he forgiven if it disdained 
its brother.” In the words of the poet, “Love took up the harp 
of life and smote the chord of self/’ If the motor-energy, the 
unifying • f^oirit in Nature, he Love, how much more is it true of 
mankind, and the wonder why most of the bards have harped on 
the self-same string is dispelled forthwith. Shelley voices forth the 
same sentiment in his charming meditative poem, the Love's 
Philosophy — 

“Nothing in this world is single, 

All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle — 

Why not I then with thine ?” 

The poets moreover find reflection of their own erotic joys and 
sufferings in diverse sympathetic * aspects of Nature. But some are 
disappointed. Burns finds it rather difficult to reconcile the gaiety 
that was outside with the gloom that was within. He sullenly 
complains : 

“Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon 
How can ye bloom sae fair I” 

He cannot believe his eyes when he sees his heart is so fraught with 
woe and care. 

Love is an operative principle in Nature. The flowers are 
fertilised*' with the pollen the bees carry in their “honeyed thighs/’ 
Kalidasa evolves the whole drama of love from a ^sympathetic 
observation of the ways of beasts, birds and insects, even of 
creepers, blossoms, stocks* and stones. He notices the emblem of 
conjugal reciprocity in the chakora tind the chakravakt in the creeper- 
coiled tree, the lotus-seated bee, the confluence of rivers with the 
sea. He perceives the damsel in the tender creeper, her quick 
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glances in the lashes of the startled gazelle, her handsome face in 
the gibbous moon, her locks of hair in the plumage of peacocks, 
her girdle in the row of dancing flamingoes and the sportive display 
of her eye-brows in the flickering ripples of rivulets. Nature, 
with all her blossoming mangoes, the red asokas, the many-tinted 
lotuses and the humming bees, is completely laid Tinder contribution by 
tbe poet for the ediflcation of the sentiment of Love in man. He 
makes the scenes he paints all mad with the scent of blossoms, rich 
with a riot of colour, ringing with jthe tunes of birds. His keen 
powers of observation, his matchless powers of delineation and 
above all, his profound and tender sympathy with the undercurrent 
of Love in Nature are glowingly manifest in every simile or metaphor, 
if we care to analyse it piecemeal. With such a glorious past, what 
a gloomy ordeal have such songs passeil through to-day ! Genuine 
erotic poetry is a rather rare object now. The age of the meta- 
physical poets* seems to repeat itself. The empty babblers of 
amorous songs, the flippant poetasters, gifted with no sense of 
proportion and violating the canons of propriety, have landed them- 
selves and their tinsel verse into extravagance and absurdity. 
Their efforts are nothing better than a mere travesty of poetry. 
The canker has eaten into the rose : the spirit has departed and 
only the dross is left. ( To be continued ) 


ASOKA AS A MORAL TEACHER 

By Lalit Mohan Kat^ m.a.» 

Professor of Sanskrit Literature^ Ripon College. 

The Edicts of Asoka breathe forth a didactic spirit and are in 
this respect distinguishable from the Twelve Tables of Rome or the 
Edicts of the Emperors. The tone of piety pervading them justifies 
their appellation of Dhammalipi or pious inscriptions. 

As the most important characteristic of the 'religion without 
a god* — as Buddhism has sometimes Jbeen called — is its ethical 
rather than theistic import, — tha royal votary of it tries to inculcate 
and impress upon his people the importance of adopting the dictates 
of morality in deed and not merely in thought. Asoka*8 piety as 
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evidenced by these stony monuments is a thoroughly practical one. 
He enjoins his people to live a life of ‘reverence, hope and love,’ of 
morality and of sympathy. 

His thoughts to this effect are clearly set forth in his own words 
( Pillar Edict, No. 7 ). Imbued with a high sense of the respon- 
sibility of his royal position, he views with regret the flippant manner 
in which kings in the past ages have passed their lives — the pleasure- 
trips that they used to indulge in, their idle sporting and gaming, — 
and expresses his resentment that they did not attend to the moral 
development of their subjects. To this end he devotes himself heart 
and soul and feels gratiiied that *'in this world he has tried to give 
his people a taste of the real felicity ; May they attain higher 
pleasures in the next world.” 

AlthoFUgh a Buddhist himself, he is equally anxious for the 
advancement of the the Ajivakas, the Nirgraniltas and 

other sects, and has engaged overseers of religion for all sects. It 
has already been noticed that in the Twelfth Great Rock Edict, he 
proclaims that he tolerates all sects, and respects them and honours 
them by various gifts and other marks of distinction. He admonishes 
his people of different religious pc^rsuasions to reverence each other 
and learn all that is great and good in another's faith — thus causing 
one's own as well as one’s neighbours’ religion to thrive. “Let 
all sects try to gain in essence, and not restrict themselves to forms 
merely.” 

Asoka is thoroughly practical and does not stop at giving verbal 
instructions to his people. He believes nothing is more efficacious 
than personal example, and often and often he brings his personal 
devotion and self-denial to bear upon his' subjects. “Let there be no 
slaughter of animals,” he says in his very first Edict, and adds, “For 
the royal kitchen hundreds of animals were killed — 1 have reduced 
the number of the slaughtered to three, which will be a zero as soon 
as possible.” “Everywhere in my kingdom as elsewhere,” says he 
in his second Edict, “I have made arrangements for medical aids 
to men ^nd animals, collected and grown medicinal arc^ other useful 
plants, constructed wells and planted trees for the' comfort and 
enjoyment of men and animals.” “Wherever I go on religious tours,” 
says he in the 8th Great' Rock Edict, “I observe the following 
practices — ^visiting and making gihs to Brahmins and Sramanas, 
visiting the aged and distribution of gold, paying respects to rustics, 
religious preaching and enquiries.” 
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Even this does not satisfy the noble emperor. Teachings and 
examples are not sufficient if not attended with a constant surveillance. 
And laws, however salutary and conducive to happiness, are useless 
unless there be a vigilant set of men to check those that mean to violate 
them and help those who intend to abide by them. Religious laws 
are less likely to be obeyed than ordinary ones, as they are not 
coercive. For this purpose the King employs a machinery that is to 
act as the zealous guardian of the law, both secular and religious, 
Mahamatras or High Commissioners are appointed for the religious 
advancement of his subjects —some for men and others for women. 
Other inferior officers have the charge of superintending the 
religion of the people, constantly living and moving among them. 
Their function is to prj;ach to the people, to teach them the doctrines 
of piety and to see that they arc observed in practice. ^ • 

The King*s idea of piety may be thus stated within the shortest 
compass: — (1) Reverence for and obedience to parents, (2) Obedience 
to teacher and elders, (3) Respect for old age, (4) Reverent con- 
duct towards Brahmanas and Sramanas, (5) Charity to the needy 
and the helpless, (6) Kind dealings with slaves and paid servants, 
(7) Charitable disposition towards friends, acquaintances and kins- 
men, and (8) Regard for the sacredness of life. The consequence 
of observing these is honour in this life and eternal bliss in the next. 

This keen reader of human nature •clearly perceives that the 
guidWig influence of the king anH the constant watch of the most 
conscientious officials are of no great effect unless there be some 
home influence, t.c., the constant activity of friends and relations in 
co-operation in the great p^ropagandist work that he has established. 
'*Let the father advise his son,*’ requests the ardent preacher, “the 
son his father ; let instructions come from the lord to his servant, 
from the brother, the friend, the acquaintance, the relation and even 
the neighbour.*’ This mutual well-wishing will lead to the great 
goal, the summum bonum, viz, felicity in this world as well as in 
the next. 

t • 

Notwithstanding his efforts to bring home to his subjects the most 
important items of morality and entrusting their religious advance- 
ment into the hands of efficient ol^cers — “like a fond mother 
committing her child to the cftire of a skilful nurse, confident that 
she will take good care of i t” — the royal teacher never loses sight of 
the fact that in all moral achievements, the Self or the individuality 
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of the subject is the most important factor and that nothing is 
gained in this direction unless there is a conscious effort of the Self 
to act. “Happiness in this world or the next is not acquired without 
a fervent longing for piety, a strict self-examination, a strong in- 
quisitiveness, an overbearing awe, and a lively exertion.” Teachings 
from outside are all very good, but they are “to no effect if divorced 
from an exertion of the self -the will-to-do.” 

Asokawith his usual penetration into human character then dilates 
upon the impediments to the efforts of the Self — the failings of 
humanity. ^‘Men are conscious when do they some good deed, this good 
thing have 1 done. But does any body ever stop to see this evil is 
done by me, or does he ever care to think of the mischief that he 
commits ?” Drawing this conclusion so plainly yet forcibly, he never 
raises himself above his failing brothers to reprimand them from a 
high pedestal as many a philosopher has done. He knows what 
the most effective way of approaching the erring humanity is : he is full 
of sympathy for them and acknowledges “it is indeed difficult to do 
so.” He advises them, “Remember the sources of all evils are fury, 
cruelty, anger, pride and jealousy. Re careful you do not lose your- 
selves through these vices. At every step stop do consider — Is what 
I am going to do right? Will it lead to happiness here and 
hereafter ?” 

“Root out the evil and sow the good seed,” is the essence of 
what Priyadarsi has to advise. In his universal love for human 
kind his sympathies are fully with the weak and the fallen. His 
catholic words of hope and brightness cannot but inspire his subjects, 
how^ever depressed or dejected they might be. “In the moral world 
there is no distinction. Do not think that elevation is a monopoly 
of the great. Come, Ye poor and small, try and try, you too will enjoy 
the everlasting heavenly bliss.” The only persons who cannot con- 
duct themselves piously are not the poor in wealth or in the social 
grade, but those that are poor in soul — poor in humanity. “The 
meagre ijj character are unworthy of practising piety.” 

With his high regard for the sacredness of life theiking tries his 
best to stop the taking of it. He issues the injunction that several 
animals (which are named) f\nd those that are not eaten should not 
be killed. “Any ewe or she-goat or sow, when suckling the young, 
should not be slaughtered, The young of an animal less then six 
months old is always to be spared, and no mutilation of a fowl or the 
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branding of a bull is to be allowed. Do not burn the husk 'in 
which there is any living creature. Let there be no wanton cruelty 
f)r taking of life for no purpose. The practice of killing an animal 
for the food of another is disallowed. There should be no destruc- 
tion of life in the name of religion.” 

* 

The personal qualities that he insists upon are self-restraint and 
purity of mind. The highest virtue is charity, but in all cases self- 
restraint and sincerity, gratitude and industry are to be striven for. 
These should be accompanied with meditation. “Actions,” he says, 
“are fruitful to the degree they arc tempered with piety. If you want 
to perform any auspicious ceremony let it be a pious one ; if you aspire 
after fame, let it he the fame of piety. If anybody wants to conquer 
this earth let it be by piety.” 

The king is never tired of asking his people to shihi' evil and 
follow good. Inactivity is the last thing he can tolerate. We may note 
how in these directions he blends his royal personality with the office 
of the moral teacher ; 

“The following are the impediments to success : — Jealousy, idle- 
ness, wantonness, frivolity, inactivity, laziness and procrastination. 
Shun these evils by all meatis. Be up and doing and patient. If you 
want to act up to my views, industry and perseverence are the two 
virtues of the utmost importance. A lukewarm person never exerts 
himself. Progress always should be your watch-word. Do your duty 
and y»u will please me most. Remember that these are my com- 
mands, Obey them and they will lead to the most desirable results. 
Violate them and the consequences will be very unpleasant.” 

King Asoka is anxious tO' found the kingdom of righteousness on 
earth. He is ready to congratulate himself that he has attained his 
highest aim if he has succeeded in exhorting his people onward on the 
path of duty. If he is to exact any thing from his subjects for his 
pleasure, it is to make them respond to the high vocation. 

“Those”, says he, “that fail in their duties, fail not only to attain 
bliss but to |>l:ftain the king’s favour as well. You will not please me 
unless you are dutiful. Do your duty fully and you will secure heaven 
and discharge your obligation to me.” 

“Do your duty at least for tpy sake?” says he to the newly con- 
quered people of Kalinga. 
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THE SPACE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE— A REVIEW (V) * 

By Pramatha Nath Mukherji^ m.a., 

Professor of Philosophy, Ripon College. 

We have seen that the tendency of the essays under review is to 
show that the object of Physical Science is to render an account in 
conceptual terms of ‘the routine of our perceptions.’ The world 
which the man of science conjures up is necessarily^ though the fact 
is commonly overlooked, an abstract, made-to-order world which 
may live in ‘the empyrean of pure thought,’ but which cannot be 
regarded as a copy of the world of our actual experience. The world 
of Science is again, as we have explained, doul>lv abstract, inasmuch 
as it empfoys materials of experience which exist only for an hypotheti- 
cal ‘mean man* (the conceptual average of many actual perceptions), 
and further because it has attempted with considerable measure of 
success to put these materials into certain stereotyped formula? into 
which facts can never be compressed without violence and compro- 
mise. Such ‘limitation of the data,* as Thomson and Tait have aptly 
characterised the abstraction of mathematical analysis and physical 
treatment, is essential for the work of Science : even such great 
masters of analysis as Laplace, Lagrange and Gauss would find their 
work impossible without first drawing a veil round them so as to shut 
out the overpowering immensity 'of the real which is always a 
phenomenon of infinite and inextricable complexity. 

But Space and Ether at least seem to offer to Science a bed^of 
solid rock to plunge her piers in. So long as these endure we shall 
scarcely be justified in looking upon the creation of Science as a 
‘conceptual model’ only, and its formuUc as ‘regulative principles* 
only which hold good in the world of facts on the hypothesis that these 
fairly closely come near to the elements of the cartesian, vector or 

♦ masterly series of articles by Prof. P. N. Mulrerji is a critical resume* of 
a work in preparation by Principal Trivedi purporting to be an twjuii'y into the 
basic principles of Science. Several instalments of this work have been read at 
the meetings of the Professors’ Union and published in different issues of the 
Bengalee monthly magazine, called Bharatvarsha. Principal Trivedi’s essays seem 
to have created a good deal of interest emong votaries of science as evidenced by 
Dr. J. C. Btxsc’s remarks quoted on P.3. Students are advised to read the original 
essays along with Prof. Mukherji’s articles. Students of science and philosophy 
will be greatly benefited thereby.-— Eds. 
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other systems of analysis upon which equations of such immense 
fruitfulness in physical interpretation as the well-known differential 
equation of Laplace ( to take only one instance ) must be based, 
a differential co-eflRcient, of whatever order, having no meaning 
without reference to such systems of mathematical representation. 
Ai^ not the Space and Ether of Physical Science at least reals, 
and not merely conceptual frameworks for the stupendous display 
of a world of symbols and formulae ? It is to the tackling of this 
central problem that Principal Trivedi now comes toiling through the 
crushed and exploded idols of a vain, realistic science. 

In modern science, Space and the universal plenum of Ether 
have both passed muster, though John Mill could never bring him- 
self to logk upon the l^itter with an easy approbation of bis logic, 
and Lord Kelvin could afford to be warm and indignant at the 
merest breath of lay scepticism about this new-fangled idol of 
science. But mathematical physics has not always been persuaded 
of the necessity of this universal medium and may even now, after 
the successful investigations of Faraday, Maxwell and Hertz, feel 
tempted to dispense with it altogether, stick to ‘the assemblage of 
points* of Boscovich and render an account of the physical world in 
terms of the geometry of pure motion or kinematics considered 

without reference to moving bodies, or to the forces producing motion, 

« 

or to the forces called into action by the motion. Faraday 
engineered the lines of force, ant{ since tfien physicists have generally 
believed the stress between two bodies to be a kind of 'mediate action,* 
but Maxwell, the mathematical exponent of this view of mediate 
action (or action through elements of a medium), says himself: 
“Since, as we have seen,* the theory of direct action at a distance 
is mathematically identical with that of action by means of a 
medium, the actual phenomena may be explained by the one theory 
as well by the other provided suitable hypotheses be intro- 
duced when any difliculty occurs.** (Electricity and Magnetism, 
Vol. 1, p. 70), The italics are ours. Our essayist too in the body of 
the paper^ifnder review does not in any way consider this concept 
of Ether as ^a necessity of scientific stock-taking, for though it hasp* 
now' become fashionable to construct a conceptual model of our 
world of perception by means of this t:oncept of Ether, still it is 
possible in his view to construct quite other conceptual models by 
adopting concepts other than Ether. Indeed, man*s conceptual 
mechanism is not bound by any one particular concept or by any 
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one fatal form of expression. The Ether is of course the fittest 

idea that has survived in the logical struggle for existence, but 

it should be distinctly recognised that other ideas lived and 

thrived before and still other ideas may live and even prevail 

hereafter. That there can be no absolutely close bureaucracy of 
* « 

ideas in science is a proposition which our essayist proves, in 
so far as it requires proof, by going somewhat into the details 
of physical ideology, and as we proceed, we shall perhaps find 
it profitable and interesting to bear him company : but meanwhile 
we should point out that of the two fundamental ideas which underlie 
physics, viz.t Space and Ether, the latter is fundamental in no 
primary and inevitable sense and may be an accident, even a 
separable accident, of scientific theorizing. Mill demanded ‘independent 
evidence* 'for the proposed Ether, that is to say, an evidence other 
than the mere circumstance that by assuming Ether we can 
adequately sum up ( in the days of Mill one would say, explain ) the 
routine of our perceptions. But vve have cited the testimony of Clerk 
Maxwell that the phenomena can be explained by the theory of 
action at a distance as well : so that we have not yet shown that 
no theory other than that of Ether can adequately sum up the facts, 
and therefore we cannot be hopelessly perverse in still choosing to 
keep our minds open in respect of this or any other mode of scientific 
description — we will not say explanation. Do the Hertzian waves 
and their application in tfie wireless, and do tlie latest electronic 
theory of matter really constitute the sort of independent evidence \hat 
we must demand of Ether, or should we suspect a surreptitious begging 
of the whole question behind the claim so noisily put forward that such 
independent evidence has been found ait\l that therefore the matter 
is closed with regard at least to Ether though not with regard to the 
precise kinds of relation which exist between this Ether and the 
particles of matter which are in stress in this plenum ? We pause 
for a reply. 

AparU from the possibility of rival concepts such as direct action 
between bodies at a distance, mediate action through feUments of a 
'medium, and so on, it should be clearly noticed also that the Ether 
is merely the conceptual framework which does not, and perhaps cannot, 
correspond to a reality of 'actual perception. The Ether has been 
conceived as a ‘perfect fluid’ — a fluid which offers absolute 
resistance to compression and no resistance at all to slide of its 
parts. Then there is the conception of a ‘rigid body,’ 
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a body incapable of changing its form either by compression 
or by slide. Then again it has been conceived as a ‘p^**fect 

jelly,’ oflFering absolute resistance to compression and partial 
resistance to slide. Practically however it has not been possible to work 
with any one of these different and, to a certain extent, logically con- 
trsviictory conceptions. For certain purposes of explanation physicists 
have conceived Father in one way and for certain Cither purposes in 
a different way : sometimes Ether is a perfect fluid, at other times 
a perfect jelly, and at still other times it is a perfect fluid and a 
perfect jelly. The Ether is a concept only, and this circumstance 
may be supposed to cover a multitude of her logical sins, but still it 
is difficult to believe that contradictories may be made to abide 
peaceably in any idea, scientific or lay. Clever attempts have been 
made in Science to •remove the contradictions by modifyinj^ the 
conception of Ether ; nevertheless one cannot be altft§ether ill- 
advised in hesitating to accept the concept of Ether as a safe halting 
place and as a stable consistent base for scientific speculation. It 
can have no counterpart in the verities of perception, and even as 
a conceptual model or framework it certainly does not admit of an 
easy and Fiappy setting. To the present-day man of science it 
remains perhaps, and our essayist himself is not uncertain on this 
point, as a vague substratum of electro-magnetic (which involves 
optical) disturbance rendered into exact expression chiefly by the 
equations of Clerk Maxwell. 

And yet the Ether is loonfing larger day by day in the eyes of 
the man of science. Of the triad of physical concepts — Space, 
Ether and Matter the last has been almost completely absorbed by 
the second, though we are^not yet quite settled on the precise modus 
operandi of the absorption. The calculations of Abraham and the 
experiments of Kaufmann, as Poincare remarks, fiave shown the 
mass of the negative electrons at least to be a variable ; and the 
mass of matter which in the physics of Galileo and Newton was 
constant and independent of motion has now become a variable and 
a purely electro-magnetic mass. All this has helped the disintegra- 
tion of th# matter of Democritus and Dalton, and has prepared the 
way for the modern conception of matter as a mere discontinuity of 
some sort in the possibly continuous substance of Ether not a dis- 
continuity as regards substance but as regards condition of stress. 
The vortex-ring of Lord Kelvin, for example, is merely a peculiar 
local condition of stress in the universal plenum of Ether. We need 
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not go into the alluring details of the latest theory of matter, but 
siiould note only the genial trend of the theory which points to the 
antithesis between the two ideas of continuity and discontinuity. 
Our essayist too begins his present paper at this point. His main 
propositions in the present paper appear to be these : Some hind of 
discontinuity is essential for the appearance of the world and for 
its explanation -absolute continuity like the pure Chiddkasha of the 
Upanishads is the reduciio ad ahsnrditm of our common experience : 
but this discontinuity need not necessarily be conceived as the dis- 
continuity ill the condition of stress of the Hther as is done by 
modern science : it may be discontinuity of some sort in the so-called 
impartial and homogeneous space - Physical Science being possible 
even with such discontinuity ; lastly, homogeneous and infinite Space 
is, like the rest of our scientific itieas, an abstraction, the real Space 
of perceptVbn being neither the one nor the other. The ideas of 
continuity, homogeneity and infinity He evidently at the root of these 
propositions. In our next issue therefore we propose to look a little 
narrowly into these ideas ; in the meanwhile we offer our apologies 
for the somewhat technical garb of the present review. 


TWO DAYS AT RADHANAGAR 

By Abiani Nath Ray, b.a., 

Ex-student, Ripon College. 

Rajah Ram Mohun Roy has been worthily called the maker of 
modern India. New ideas of progress in every department of our 
social life have been borrowed from him. He was the herald of that 
new awakening* of national life of which we are now so conscious. 
His activities in the social, religious and political fields in his own 
time had been many-sided and manifold. Bengal, nay the whole of 
India, will never forget the services of this great man. 

So a new delight came upon us when we were informed that a 
memorial would be erected at the birth-place of the Rajah. Our 
examination had just then been over and we determined to join the 
pilgrim company starting for Radhanagar, a little village in the district 
of Hooghly, where the Rajah first SRiv the light. Our interest was to a 
great degree increased when we saw it announced in the papers 
that the foundation-stone of this memorial building would be laid, 
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neither by a great European official nor by a wealthy Maharaja of 
repute, but by a distinguished lady of the Rajah’s family. We 
thought that the Rajah’s services for womanhood had at last been 
fruitful. 

A goodly company started from Tclkalghat (Howrah) by the 
morning train during the EastL*r holidays. There vvere many distinguish- 
ed ladies also going with us. We reached Champadanga station by noon- 
time. There were arrangements for dinner there after discussing which 
we started for Radhanagar, some by palanquins, some on elephants and 
others on foot. It was evening when we reached Raghunathpur, 
the village where the early life of the Rajah was spent. There we 
were received by Mr. Dharani Mohun Roy, the great-grandson of the 
Rajali and the widovv of Late Hari Mohun Roy, the grandson of 
the Rajah. 

• • 

Next day we proceeded towards Radhanagar which is situated on 
the hank of the river Dnrukeswar, a powerful offshoot of the Damodar. 
The place of the Rajah’s birth is known as Badanitala and the 
foundation-stone was to be laid on the very spot where the lying-in- 
room of the Rajah once had existed. The ceremony was finished with 
great cclal by the evening and many interesting speeches were 
made. 

There arc many other interesting things at this place worthy of 
notice. The building where the early day^s of the Rajah were passed 
is now hi ruins. The hexagonal bililding known as go/g/zrir marks the 
place where the great Rajah used to sit deeply absorbed in meditation, 
The images of Radha and Krishna to which the Rajah used to bow 
down in his childhood are^ there in a neglected condition. The 
smasdnbdri is the place where the Rajah repaired when he was 
driven out of hearth and liome for his disbelief of the superstitious 
customs of Hinduism. Young Ram Mohun left home with only a 
water utensil in hand and continued to live in the cremation-ground, 
wliich was no-man’s land. In course of time, a big building was 
constructed at that place which marks the dwelling-house of his 
successors. • Another interesting thing we noticed was the Tdlpookoor 
or a tank encircled on all sides with palmyra-trees. Ram Mohun in 
his childhood used to heap up a number of earthen water-pots beside 
a ghat of this tank, so |hat if hy chance the water-pot of a house- 
wife coming to fetch drinking water got broken, little Ram Mohun 
would supply her with one and she had not to return home, 
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presumably a long way off, to take out another and be rebuked and 
chided. A hoary-headed old man showed us a place where the wife 
of tJago Mohun, the elder brother of Ram Mohun, performed the sati. 
This inhuman custom moved young Ram Mohun so deeply that he 
determined from that time to blot out this brutal rite from our 
country. Everybody -knows how he realised this aim in his later Ufa. 

We returned to Raghunathpur when the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone was over and were entertained with a sumptuous 
feast at night. At early day>break, we started, halting on our way 
at Rai Bahadur Kshirod Pal’s High School at Sekendarpur where 
the ceremony of prize-distribution was performed in our presence. We 
reached Champadanga station at noon and came back to Calcutta 
at nightfall. 

Every!:i^ody returned satisfied with the idea that he had wit- 
nessed the birth-place of one of Bengal's greatest sons. The 
country of Ram Mohun is the country of many other distinguished 
.men also. It is the country of the famous AgambCtgishes, those who 
attained so great a success in the Tctntrika system of worship. It is 
a great centre of Sanskrit culture boasting of great Pandits well-versed 
in the NyctyasCtstra. It is the country of AbhirUma Goswami who 
founded the temple of GopinClth there. The temple of Ghanteswar 
Siva deserves mention. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AS A POET 

By Hem Chandra* Ghose^ 

Fourth Year Classt Ripon College. 

It has been aptly remarked by an eminent critic that Arnold is 
the poet of a back-water, the dominant representative of the innate 
consej^yatism of the English mind. The nativity of Arnold was cast 
in an age when Europe was in the dissolving throes of a great social 
and political order. The whole continent was seething Vnd surging 
with internal commotion. The fall of the Bastille set the example, 
and Italy, Germany and Austria followed suit. This revolutionary 
spirit was forced into actuality in the Chartist Movement in England. 
Byron and Shelley sowed’ the minds of men with ideas which had 
corhe into wide vogue with Voltaire and Rousseau in Prance. Even 
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the sage and sober Wordsworth and later on, the cool and calculating 
Tennyson were for a time puzzled with the dreams of universal 
‘Liberty, Fraternity and Hquality’. But while the ‘red fool-fury of 
the Seine’ was still acting as a lever in English society and 
mightily influencing his dear friend Arthur Clough, Arnold wore his 
heifl’t out to reach tlieessentially Greek ideal of ‘calm of mind, all passi- 
on spent.’ To a Rcpitb/icc/n Friend is a typical instance. But the 
French Revolution was also a spiritual event, as Matthew Arnold calls 
it ; for it found its motive- power in the intelligence of men. It galva- 
nised the dead bones in the Open Valley with a new life. Science 
and letters took re-hirth on the Continent. In England literature had 
emerged anew rejuvenated with the appearance of Percy’s Rcliques 
and Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads. This Romantic Movement which 
deeply stirred Tennyson and worked like yeast in Rossetti, Swinburne 
and Morris was completely ignored and unrepresented by the poet of 
‘that sweet city with Iier dreaming spires/ In fact, he was, like 
Landor, a Cl.issic writing in a Romantic age. 

But though Arnold was not in sympathy with the whirling for- 
mative time, he could not live in orbed isolation from the main current 
of events : for Arnold was not an ‘idle singer of an empty day’. He 
stands f<>rth as tlic militant champion of ‘sweetness and light’ against 
British Philistinism. After the battle of Waterloo England swung 
hack to gross materialism. The glowing triumphs of science tailed off 
into gloomy scepticism. The old foundations of Christianity were 
slowly giving way under the pressure of scientific iconoclasm. But 
liis mission~a mission to neutralize the absorbing and brutalizing 
influence of passionate material progress and to bring hack an era of 
culture and reJinement — was^too strenuous for him. Arnold was a poeti- 
cal counterpart of Hamlet and lacked the strong nerve and firm wall of 
a Milton or a Shelley. So the native hue of resolution was sicklicd 
over with the pale cast of thought. ‘Wandering between two 
worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be horn,’ he lost at an 
early age the joyous animation of the birds of spring which marks 
the poets o>a1l ages : 

Blo%i\ ye icinds ! lift me with you I 
I come to the wild. • 

a 

But he never gave up in despair the better fortitude of patience 
and heroic martyrdom. He stood four-square to all the wdnds that 
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blew. Behind the waverings of his soul there is a grim tenacity of 
duty and a stern resolution to fight on. 

Why faintest thou ? 

Roant on : the lit^ht %vc sought is shining stilL 

Thus his poetic note is a curious amalgam of Byronic despair and 
Wordsworthian faitli ifi life, softened by an antique stoicism, l^ieccs ViUe 
In Uintmque, Partings Isolation^ A Summer Night, The Future and 
also The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis iwc pointedly distinguished by this 
“rather vague life-phil<)sophy, tliis erection of a melancholy agnc)sti- 
cism plus asceticism into a creed.*’ 

It will be rather insisting upon an obvious truism to say that faith 
and hope are the two cardinal virtues of a great poet. The appeal (jf 
Shakespeare, Milton and Wordsworth to generjitions yet unborn rests 
upon theK\ power to‘lift thcms‘dves out of the gas-men’a opinion into 
the vital atmosphere of youth.’ Hut Arnold’s earlier poetry holds 
out no inspiring message of consolation. There is no broad out- 
look on the world at large — no wide-reaching grasp of sympathy witli 
struggling humanity. On the contrary, there is much of sclf-in- 
volvement and self-humanisation. He wandered over 

The hilts xvhcrc his life rose 

And the sea where it goes. 

But spiritual experience of the motley composition of the world 
gave to him wisdom of .understanding and largeness of heart. 
Strengthening virtues of returning 'hope are discernible in his I^legiac 
Poems. But the trumpet-call of Shelley is not even faintly echoed 
in Arnold’s verse ; in his poetry ‘Veil’d Melancholy hath her sov’rn 
shrine.* There is an undercurrent of sadness for the miseries of the 
w^orld. Yet it cannot be said that Arnold was a prjct of humanity 
in the widest sense of the term. There is a toucli of Miltonic con- 
tempt for the crass ignorance of the unwashed, garlic-fed men in the 
street. This native and incurable <lcfcct derogates from his 
greatj^iess and only serves to place him beneath his two great con- 
temporaries, Tennyson and Browning. 

1 

Broken with the dead weight of the trials and tribulations of 
feverish existence, he would turn to Nature for strength and solace. 
To Arnold she was a migljty consoler. Her sights and sounds could 
fling a veil of forgetfulness over tM noise and vulgarity of ordinary 
work-a-day world. The intense clear star-sown vault of heaven, the 
inviolable shade of silver'd branches and moon-blanched green could 
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string up a mind diseased to its proper tone and temper. A child- 
like disciple of Wordsworth, he fully shared the great master’s faith 
in the cver-ciuickcning freshness and permanence of Nature and he of- 
ten struck into a strain of deep rneditativencss over her silent workings. 
But unlike the High-priest of Nature he had no philosophic theory 
of •Nature. He never spiritualised her as the Form of Thought — 
never read into her processes the deepest problems of human exist- 
ence. Out of the suggestions of Nature he never created a now 
world where everything seemed ‘apparelled in celestial light’. The 
influence of science had deeply affected him too and like the modern 
scientist he would lof)k upon Nature as matter in motion acting ac- 
cording to law. With Goethe he had the same thought about the 
quiet and unceasing toil of Nature, ‘her glorious task in silence 
perfecting,’ as opposetf to the fitful and noisy restlessness of man. 
Nature worksSvithout haste, without rest.’ This idea flashes* into clear 
distinctticss in his Sclf-Dcpcndcticc and Quiet Work, But the im- 
pression of rest which Nature leaves upon the mind is always of a 
rest that is not fully satisfying. ‘Calm’s not life’s crown, though 
calm is well.’ Arnold never saw Nature through the spectacles of 
books and hence his descriptions have clear force and directness. 
Like liis Sophocles’ his was an even-balanced soul and saw Nature 
steadily and saw lier whole, So in his admiration for her loveliness, 
he never lost sight of the terrible aspect of Nature which manifests 
itself ill world-shaking earthquakes, volcanic eruptions and storm-tossed 
scas^ In this respect he connected himself with Tennyson. But he 
never oppressed tlie imagination like Tennyson by crowding into little 
space a world of ideas. The obscure conceptions of Neoplatonism, which 
imagine that behind Nature there is a self-harmonious, self-conscious 
Life, are briefly outlined in his Morality and A Sanintcr Night, 
Thus his conception of Nature bristles with stimulating inconsis- 
tencies which are the measure of the greatness of genius. 

Arnold was a conscious artist. Like Goethe’s bard, he never 
sang as the linnet sings. A born critic of others, he exercised the 
strictest vigilance over his own art. He clearly conceived the inten- 
tion of eaCh poem and elaborated the form by a conscious study of 
effects. So his sentences fall on the ear with the weight ol* 
hammered thought and carefully modulated expression. Uniform 
polish, pervading grace, easy lucidity an3 classical restraint are the 
remarkable features of his style. He religiously avoided the Gothic 
sentimentality of the present day. His poetry had ‘a hidden ground 
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of thouj»ht and of austerity within.’ In the simplicity and directness 
of expression, he had the inestimable quality of Homer and the 
Greek tragedians. He never used ‘words of learned length and 
thundering sound,’ To liim the functions of prose and pf^etry in- 
sensibly shade olT into and blend with each other. I^ut in his extreme 
effort to be simple he sometimes (Iropped off into ridiculous bavd- 
ncss as is clearly evidenced by certain passages in Balder Dead, 
Poetry, according to the much-discussed definition of ArnoKl, is 
a criticism of life. The very conception of poetry as criticism 
was prosaic and shook into frost the lyric flow in him. Yet Arnold 
was a type of the wise, ‘true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home.’ In him there is no abandon of emotionalism. So, like 
Keats he never surprised by a fine excess. Hut the beautifully 
constructed mosaic of his art grips our attenfion with unforgettable 
force. The very spirit of imagination all compact’ breathes out 
every moment through a telling word or a happy phrase. Now and 
then he strikes out lines of matchless beauty which in.spire the reader 
with a mingled feeling of delight and surprise. Arnold had little 
of the quality called lightness of touch, but the angularities of his style 
are rounded off by long practice and thorough study of the best models. 
His shorter metres seldom come up to the mark, hut he was at his ease 
in long-rolling measures. TJiyrsis and T/ic Scholar Gipsy show 
a reach of melody seldom found in the whole range of Hnglish 
Literature. Hut it cannot l>i denied that his style like Milton’s could 
never conjure up the vision of great Gothic cathedral \vhere 
we mark ‘the height, the space, the gloom, the glory,’ His des- 
criptions are always precise and definite and leave no room for 
the play of imagination. Arnold’s heart was always weak and when- 
ever demand was made on it, he was found wanting. This goes a 
a great w’'ay in accounting for his failure as a narrative poet. The 
constant need of copious invention was more than what Arnold 
could meet. l£ven when his portraits are drawn with Flemish mi- 
nuteness of detail, we keenly miss in them Hogarthian life-likeness. 
Inspiteof an individuality in choice and treatment of ^ subjects, he 
could not quite free himself from the swathing bands of form and 
precedent. Arnold w^as finished scholar. So there is a fine aroma 
of the stored-Lip study of years lending enchantment to all his poetry. 
We find here and there throughout his work traces of Vergilian 
sweetness. His similies are modelled on Homer and have great 
amplitude and picturesqueness ; but they are in most cases over- 
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done. The recurring use of ‘and’ in long poems is a peculiar 
device with Arnold, It yives a melodious effect and carries for- 
ward the movement. He had something of Miltonic cunning in 
the handling of his geographical names* Arnold frequently ‘harked 
hack to’ the Northern sagas hut unlike Morris, he quite missed 
the Scandinavian spirit. The habitual scriousrfess of Arnold best 
fitted him to be the most perfect elegy-writer in English. The 
Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis form a landmark in the history of Ele- 
giac Poems. 

Large considerations of enduring interest suggest themselves 
to readers of Arnold in estimating the fortunes of his poetry. 
Arnold was never a popular poet and it seems that he cared 
very little for the listcryng applause of the multitude. He was 
a poet of the intellect -the apostle of ideas, of culture and .ctf refine- 
ment, He always wrote for the brain, and unlike Wordsworth, 
never regarded poetry as the natural language of the soul. Hence 
his appeal to reason finds scant response in the hearts of the multi- 
tude. Yet his poetry can never retire from the reading table of 
the enlightened to the deep and dusty silence of the upper shelf 
of the mousing book-seller. Tliough an occasional looseness of 
construction hrtaks upon the ‘primrose path to primacy,’ the medi- 
tative depth of his reflections, the rounded fullness of his imagery, 
the aphoristic condensation of his thought, the chastened reserve 
of his sentiment, the Quaker-like simplicity of his style and above 
all, ‘tTie homeliness of greatness’ of his diction will for ever endear 
his name to those 

Who speak the tongue 

Thai Shakespeare sphke ; the faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held. 


HOW TO MAKE PERFUME FROM FLOWERS 

^ » By Sarat Chandra Bagchi, 

Fourth Year D.Sc. Class, Ripon College, 

We, young men of the twentieth century, all know what a scent 
is. We all know that it is made from flowers but most of us do 
not know how it is actually prepared. Perhaps we have shaken 
a few petals up in a bottle with some water but have been dis- 
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appointed to find that they do not yield the same fragrance as the 
perfume we use. 1 will try to describe a method by which scents can 
be extracted from flf)wers at home. 

First it is necessary to jjather .some petals of sweet-scented flowers 
soon after they are open. The petals should be freed from moisture 
and in order to do this it is a good plan to spread them out on a 
tray for a few minutes. Then we require some pure Lucca-oil which 
is sold for table-purposes from any oilman stores. Next get a wide- 
mouthed, clean, stoppered bottle and a sheet of cotton out of which 
cut some pieces, rounding them off with a pair of scissors so that 
they may fit into the bottle quite easily. Soak the cotton-wool with 
the oil and see that they are thoroughly soaked. Get ready about 
a dozen pieces in this way. 

Wheli you have everything r»ady at hand you may start making 
the scent. First of all sprinkle a thin layer of salt on the bottom 
of the bottle, then cover this over with petals and on the top of the 
petals place one of the pieces of cotton-wool which have been soaked 
in the oil. Then put more salt, another layer of petals and one 
more piece of cotton, and so on until the bottle is quite full. It is 
now necessary that the bottle should be perfectly air-tight. This 
is effected if the stopper of the bottle is ground. Next the bottle 
should be kept at a place where it can get plenty of sunshine. Re- 
member that the more the sun shines on the petals, the more likely 
you are to get the best fragrance ^rom the flowers. The jar full of 
petals must now be left undisturbed for at least a fortnight. At the 
end of this period the stopper may be taken off, The thing to do 
next is to press the oil from the layers of the cotton wool and this 
will be found to smell like the best scents according to the kind of 
flowers which have been treated. This scent will keep fresh almost 
for any time if kept in a well-stoppered bottle. A few drops on a 
handkerchief will yield a splendid fragrance that will last a good deal 
longer than many of the cheap scents which are purchased in the 
bazaar. 
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THE ARTICLE 

By Nantmadhab Chotidhury, 

Third Year Class, Ripen College. 

“Why don’t you articles to the iVfagazine ?” — 1 heard a 

student ask a friend of mine. The reply K*ven, I think, was not 
particularly interesting* ; so I do not mention it. I confess the 
tiuestion put to my friend piqued myself very much. Why should 
not 3 ?on contribute articles ? - I asked myself. Indeed, why should 
not 1 ? 

I have always thouf^ht I am a potential genius of the very first 
order. If I should h«Id my pen only once 1 must rank C(|ual with, if 
not above, the Little Apothecary and the firebrand poetastcr*of Corsair, 
Contribute I must, though it be to the Ripon College Magazine. 
Of course it rs humiliating. Hut what help ? 1 do not know whether 

the Edinburgh Review and the Fraser s Magazine still run Had 
I money enough after the killing charges of mess I should have 
certainly tried to catch those lusty trouts with the net of my wonder- 
ful articles. 

As nothing further can be done about the matter, I am determined 
to write in the magazine of our four-storied college. Let me tell 
yon that this wise course has been at^opted by many persons whose 
prej:ensions are no higher than mine. If Shakespeare were not caught 
in the act of dear-stealing, who knows that he might not have been 
growing ripe for the Tyburn every day of his life ? Hut as he was 
caught and perhaps had his young cars bo.\ed, he grew wise and 
great. You see what good fortunes have followed personal humiliation. 

I hope such too would be my fate — quite Shakesperian ! 

Now let me dismiss all these preliminary deliberations. 1 shall 
produce articles — I’m determined. What are articles, friend ? The 
word seems to be equivocal, and I am not clear as to what meaning 
will suit me. Lest I be charged with vagueness, I have consulted my 
never-faifing companion Collin’s Gem Dictionary, It says too much 
more than is good for its tiny bulk. What a farrago ! Let us 
consider what the Gem says : ^ 

The first point it raises is that the article is a part of speech. 
1 should not be writing these lines if 1 did not understand what is 
meant by this statement. 
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The second point is that the article is a substance or commodity. 

The third is that it is a point of faith. 

The fourth is that it is a piece of writing in a periodical. 

Well, we can understand when Shakespeare talks of “cold fire** in 
the blandishings of Romeo and Juliet. We can understand how 
Shelley blows his invisible reed and talks nonsense to a sky-lark. We 
can understand what made Cowper write poems on a hare (hypochon- 
dria, surely ! ) and the rugged Wordsworth on a lamb. But, O poor 
simpleton of a lexicographer, impertinent hanger-on, can a thing be 
at the same time a part of speech and a commodity ? Yet Patience ! 
Such is the power of the organ of speech tliat it will strike tlie roof of 
your mouth and turn itself into a valuable commodity fetching, 
let us say, F^s. 3 5as 4 pies at least in tvvent>roLir hours the p.ay 
of many a teacher I Part of speech is often more tastc-ful than 
jam or jelly. It has wonderful powers of metamorpliosing, and by 
its properties of articulation and modulation it will make a taunt 
as sweet as your sweetheart’s whispeis. Part of speech is a 
naturally beautiful and precious commodity. Adorn it with the 
twinkle of a fair eye and the dimple of a blushing cheek, the arch 
of pencilled eye-brows and the smile ol rosy lips and you will 
heighten the value of your speech by a hundred and om^per cent. 

The article has been called a point of faith, a commodity and a 
piece of writing in a periodical. Now what is a point of faith ? I 
don’t like to go on in Jacob-bcgat-Ndcob-and-Nacob-hegat- David .and 
David-begat-Pacob-and-Facob-begat- Jacob fashion. The discussion 
of the article alone has taken us far afield. Let Faith alone for 
the present. But faith was never created to get off scot-free. A few 
words only. 

Faith has various meanings. The most current, according to my 
authority, is “the religious system believed in.” Ah Jupiter ! Can 
that too be a mere article, a commodity ? 1 curse Leo 
Tolstoy. I curse Jean Jacques Rousseau. Mountebanks ! Hate- 
ful liars ! Quacks ! Ye dare preach on Faith ? Alas ! . it is sad to 
see how base arc human hearts. What millions have not been 
killed for faith — and that faith is an article, a commodity I Queen 
Antonoiette, accept my heart-felt pity for thy sad fate. Doubt not 
that if I were living at that time 1 would have strangled Danton 
(though too small a dwarf for that giant) before he grew up by sucking 
at his mother’s breast to be the instigator of the September Massacres. 
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I would have thrashed Robbespierre out of his greenness and 
melancholy. Why did not that other devil's brat, worshipped as the 
author of Social Cotitractf die before he grew up to become a knave, 
a libertine and a liar ? I am glad that Tolstoy died in the bog I What 
means he by his chastity, his doy.ing philosophy and his sanctified 
simplicity ? I wish to dance with joy because Thackeray’s wife turned 
mad. Attractive as he is with his Ethel and Laura about him, Mrs. 
Mackenzie ( alias Osman Pasha ? ) ought to have been his mother-in- 
law instead of Master Clive’s. Ah Laura ! ah Ethel ! ah Mrs. Helen 
Pcndennis ! What shall I do with you ? Though you are my very 
souls 1 wish you were never born in falsity. 

Faith a commodity ? 1 do not care a fig whether it is also 

writing in a periodical. Dear followers of Dr. Johnson ( whose hook 
became such a valuable prize in the hands of Miss Pinkerton ), you 
are rare critics and holders of great secrets. But acb ! how sorely 
have you pained my simple heart. 

1 shall follow my master Gulliver and leave behind this world of 
Yahoos. My destination is nohle Houyhnhnm-land. There shall 1 
employ me in the service of a noble equine lord and learn wisdom 
from his sweet neighing to feed on oat- cakes. 

My good readers, is not the revelation, which my unlucky and 
inquisitive but honest mind has led to, a painful one ? Do you not 
agree with me that the articles from our pens may be parts of speech 
and commodities ? But to make these points of faith, — would not that 
be monstrous and blasphemous ? * If you will kindly tell me in strict 
honesty that the article is a piece of writing in a periodical I shall 
thank you a thousand times and with all my soul. 

For if the article be such^it is nothing serious and there is nought 
alarming. This is clearly proved by the lines 1 have written above, 
for they have made up an article. Is it not so ? Now pout' prendre 
conge / 
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On 5th August Ir'ist an interesting game was played on Greer 
Park, a football match of Staff vs. St nJcnts. Many of the learned 
players from the Staff, though supported by a Berne Doctor in the for- 
ward line and a Berlin Doctor at the goal, went to the field not without 
considerable misgivings which were accentuatetl when the opponents 
appeared in smart, shining uniform ! The Rules of the Game were 
not so well known to them as the Rules of Logic, and the motion 
of the football was much more perplexing than the motions of planets. 
One of th^'m timidly whispered the confession that he had not kicked 
anything round in his life ! The Professors however were not the 
children of Hphraim who, being armed and carrying bows, tui’iied 
back in the day of battle and the game was vigorously played. To 
the great surprise of the spectators, of whom there were nearly 
two thousand, the staff won the game by four goals to three. 
There was an incredible rumour how^ever that the victory was a 
little colourable : the students had too great a respect for their Pro- 
fessors to insult them publicly by a defeat ! Our thanks are due 
to Prof. S. Chowdhury of Batigabasi College who kindly acted as 
referee and the gentlemen who kindly lent us the use of Greer Park 
for the occasion. » 

We are extremely sorry to announce the untimely death of Babu 
Kasiklal Ray. Bengali Literature has suffered the loss of ati ardent 
votary and Ripon College a true and loyal ‘Old Boy.’ Who could 
have believed that wc should so soon record the death of a man 
who till recently was so familiar a figure in the meetings of our 
Professors’ Union ! We extend our heartfelt sympathy and condolence 
to the bereaved family. 

An unpleasant incident at the Sibpur Engineering College recalled 
the memory of students’ ‘strikes’ of last year. This time also the 
fate of a large number of Hindu students has been sealed for the fault 
of one. The punishment was rather severe and, when we consider 
the hard lot of our students and the struggles they have to go through 
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for the sake of their studies, wc are inclined to pity them. But the 
spirit of insubordination in students is extremely unseemly and 
reprehensible. 

Of late the Calcutta Collej^cs had the privilege of welcoming Sir 
Sankaran Nair, Kt., who kindly visited all the first-grade institutions 
of the city. Ripon College had its share of honour in welcoming 
the first Indian Member for Hducation in the Imperial Council. 
The Principal was at home to the Professors and the distinguished 
guests on the occasion, and tea and light refreshments were served in 
the Library Room by Messrs Pcliti, the well-known confectioners of 
the city. The College remained clo.scd for two days in honour of 
Sir Sankaran’55 visit. 

1 .^ »• 

Mahaniohopadhyaya Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharyya, retired Prof, 
of Sanskrit, Muir Central College and late Rector, Central Hindu 
College, I?enares, has been appointed Pro-Vice-ChancclIor of the 
Benares Hindu University. The selection has been very well received 
by the Hindu community. 

We wish to draw the attention of our readers to tlte following 
interesting extract from the remarks of Lord Cromer on the issue of 
the Charter for the Establishment of an •Oriental School of Studies 
in England : — 

“An .'i(N|iiainlancc with the language of the educated classes is also very neces- 
sary. not only for those who wish to study Kastern Tiistor}^ and liteniture, but also 
hu those who are solely engaged in the work of administration. It is easy to 
raise a laugh at the inflated Kngfisli occasionally used by the Bengali Bahu or 
the h'gyptian h)ffeivli. A W)ik such as the Idfe of the late Jii.stice (.)nocf)ol 
Chunder Mookerjee, which still lives in the memories of the older race of Anglo- 
Indians, is certainly provocative of good >natii red merriment. But we are perhaps 
rather loc apt U) forget the effect produced on the mind of a high-class and 
cultivated Kastern when lie is addressed by an Englishman, who is at best only 
his social equal, and, it may be, is sometimes his social inferior, in an 
Ara])ic or ITiidtistarii which baars even less relation to the language he is 
acciisttuiied to use than a speech <lelivered by Lord Koseherry or J^ord Curzon does 
to the dialect of a Ivondon costermonger.” 



ic<rrnT«(n^, 

f?^®l Wt3) 1 

We look before ami after 
Aud pine for what is not ; 

Onr sinccresi laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs arc those that tell of sadilcst thoughts 

'^rfc^Tfe^i ~s\t < 2 Ptc'¥?[ i 

■'Iff?! C*f«TN = 5 ^?! ^r'S'PK'S'lsf^ 52 *f '« ■®nmCVf | 
ifl^ ^2^ '® ‘Stanzas written in dejection near Naples’ 

5rf5!^ ^f^5rfi:f; i f^icwri 

FT'T'tlv c^Tn:?^?! ^?!fi!>rfff!:5r?! ^isf 3F’^?ri fsf^r c?i c'sT^t ^-fwi- 

fesTJ?, j\\ -^pRsl <il? 50:irf?7]mrflr,i 

sff’MfR C?! ’s'SC'^f^ C^l 

'55n^<n ’r‘W »!5[»f Ft i 

fw<! a’fT^ ^pf^irrfF^ I 

01 JTfe^ lilt 'FfnFtfS ^E>iTl ( 0 \^ WtCTt 

'«rfTf^ sfc*^ ’tig f^tf^ni^sT,— “gr?ra wtsrmi Ftc« 

'srfsfgi fFgfjgtFSfW 

nTtr.FfF I ^'t w5Tfrff-t gtgi •, (g'?rmTg w^fFt'etn c'!"! 

‘TTti^Fg 1 5!C*fr 5fi:?fj cg% '®f^s Ff i” gfgf?Fgi:«niTffr« 
j\T^ fvfci^ ’3?:#^ gff^Fife -<F'cgit i >it«rrg‘t'$s '^iTsnn c^rf^c® 
CT gfNi f^cw!:vn! sr^^tg ’«!g?Tg gfF® i£t^f%g.®tt^tg >g?Fti ’rtgsi?! 
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51^ •, ajipfsrvf^® I'fricvrg ?i2C*r 9^^ i 

CJffffij ’y^T ^gf5r®T!:5Tr r^F^*; C5f^3?'§*. 

"BTss^^*! ■srr'iffitc^ ^1 fs^srrsi *rr? i »f5tf% 

src *; -BlTr^T’tl^rrs ^fwfc^’si. f^rjur^' >ii^1-<r[. f<1^| « (:’f“I’TT»l1'=F^^ 

• _ 

fiii:^^ sft^ sTsTir -g PnpffT '-ifeT^ri i la^s’t 

;rRf>t^ (71 5;9f ^t ^ttv^ 'STP^I'a 

N’l? •ffiw i ib-^ir frTffi'i '•i«.>T?i I >5 c*i^ *rRc*i^ 

^5(r^l»t(:»< ■»T9r'i c’l ^wni ^«.>Tf5 g ’H?) ’rpi«. 

^»ri ^:( 7 »f 5 !) f®e!— CT i 

^a'ti ■^r5’i'5 84"^ fbgTi:^ 5rf>i i 5;*f 

Tij^ijlij 5 fii#»iTi ^ix^i (71 S'??! %':%,5:T9n 

Mfvt 

iiF ’js’f *3 ^*i!ff 4f=Ti5r^ ^r’*! i 

Tii'iFMT; g <Tt«f«i IwfC^ fff« i 

A /as ! 1 lifivc fior hope, nor health ! 

Sft^'TT? 'STRf® ^T*l'(*3''f I <71 finiiST^I f^?T® 

iTP;f:4 'BTfRI ■4fTi?ri •srfyn (Trt’Ti^f? "sprstiTF 

’Fnr<rrfwc5Tn i irfscn^ 9»fR»(Tr.Ji g tT?H ’^tw^n ^'^nT? « 

cb'il fV-fi I 5n*t4#t4JTC4 r.*!;f4> ifsjsf Cel'S y?c$ ^9rrs 

tiyig iyl-TCiJU ^ei Jff fw®! I b^C4 

5^f^RC5F ^-g! JPRl':® raN 9[^fWC®Ta < ■il4? ^tw^f® ■s 

f’lTfff »iv?t?r =^T?tsr«TJ (71 *1*^4 C*1 ^f9t^ 

■si^s^'ic*', ^^^51 yt?fl f’tfrrf^i t it5r^ 

i'^ I (iit ^Tc<ii ims »rsns ■jpsj^i (2tc»n‘5t ■sri'i'i'i 

if»(s( 1 f^Fu? ®m^ »i’i sm»T? i ■tr^tn 

^-^srrj) srs^ertf^^ >£11® >reti5^f^ i >i?*rfc^it 

^tV3[«| g ^Tf’S'STCef^ gtf% ilTt? ’3*11 ^fTRl 

c’rmirtsi ’S&Tt^i fvfgTlT'Si t ry\t siw asrtTPF •rf^'Ti ^ ' 

(:^, ?i-§jrisT »isrrc9f? 'stfjrai gf<rat 

f4cyft?<i 'srer^ '?Ff5t? '»rf’ 5 i g nfitu 

Tsri^i:?! ■nfii«r$ i '»(»(b ^"Rg si^if^’rsf gjT^ !»j i 
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H'i: 

BsjJT « fn':=T5F«iP^?i f®f^ sic^r ifc^ c^i «(t*ii 

■5Ty| KW 5'??ri f’t'Tt':® i sTtw^mfi;^ « ^iTsnfsf^ 

^?(r5 m»R^ src^d •, 

(ii?^ ■Rnrtr ttrRi fiTa?) « »f5^tg-^Mt^ »f^t*ff^C‘tir fsr^fe tt^ti:^ 

'si'Ti « fsT*ffT^ <ff3f I ’?»?[ Riffle'S Psfif am '2fi‘r'^‘i 

<ir^?ts) 'Wr®! w’fi:®ii c^ ^i ts^t^ 

’i?’!? ^71 c-itsf ??r fnm I -sR^p®® sit^r^ 

■%1fTi:^ sri ^f^»fi |,t¥T^ sTtC^I ^«>*Tl <?I®tt!:® I fsfi) C?f?;“l<T 

■»(t?R nijjr ^f^^tfwr.5I'R I CVf“l^ ^ITHI 

^7(511 '2tr®r.*it*( 5Tt!rr%5i I (TTpp iirfc^p cvf‘i f J^):® 

fiT^tfjT® fvr'M I tTrrR •afs'Sl 

Nor fiutic, vof power, nor lox^e, 
iit?u ^sR^TfR'^tfra « w* c^c^'i e 

5f® ??c® fi^pf® 

^ptpi ?c^ f’f^n 'sn^t ®'tnf^*^< 

f«1t>?‘l ■^CT*^ I 

f«R'SlriT5f?f ■«IR>tg (Ppf?1® I ■«»(*( fsfi? - 

Conipanionless 
the last c^oud of an expiring storm. 

»f^®! It^tg ®T5’Ti:^ fsT^s^^Sl t*f^l 

fwyif^ I f®f^ R R*i; 'S C'£tc^'5 w?!i ^rt^rff^R; Rfri 's)T5I'?ii 

%T5T!T C*T^ ^f??, 'Poets' food is love and fame’ 5?C® srff^r® 

'trr? I ':“f«^t ^•5«iT3[ fwsp r. 

>T^c^ cwfCRs^i sT^nt^'Ti c*rt^*i ^rre^ : 

“The love of fame is frequently no more than a desire that the 
feeliiii;s of others should confirm, illustrate, and sympathise with our 
own.” ^'1 jpFtS^r® ^Km C*Rt R®? ®lRff?r® *fe»isi, 

■?5| spc® tt^fCRJ ’T"^< 5®f*t ??C$ 5tRTr^51 I fllf&R •5ir^(pr’t ^f-^C®R R, 

1rf?T^ f’t?rfi:w i ^r?i 

I 

fR?^®lf'2l^®l «1T31^ >2115? ■«R'*PI ■^fMl sTff^ 1 5’l '0 Tf?'!Ii:*1^ ®T?1 

CSTfC’P^® ’l^F ^65 01 *1tC5 

RT^, ®'I5T'® ^sr^l OJOf ’lff'5 I 
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Si 


How sweet ! did any heart 
Now share in my emotion. 

C'St^'Q ^Tfjnn “nre^ 

f^fir iNvi r^firrc^s, “c-stsf, ^bthi '8 'sU'swti (T»c^ arni 

*^TC»T '8 ??r i” “Love, Hope an«i Self-esteem like clouds depart 

and come.” >rf?ri ^iT 

^srfwii irf?! fiTTf® »rrf'=inii 

«jT^( ■^f'95TC^iT I '®T^it>rl'8 'ttSH <£f5t^ 

’Ff'T?rff¥^ t'nmi8 >2tfs«i^ «Tirra?f ■*Ffwrfe5\ i 

ttfpi/;® 5i®rr«fj^ ??i ci, 52*1 cipp^tc^i'?! 

ei *>ir«i®^i srrs ®f9t ^ilts 

•• 

■'ffbi 'Hi ! i£if3ff«i<i', ■« sTsfiB 'srhrni 

»13fr?Ia; «fT| Epipsychidion 

Werther f»rrfR I ’FTc^ ^®rpnri 

■ifr?i?ii ®rff^ lait itriii 5rrfl¥%3ni ^*f»i « 

*1^1^ ?|fC9T8 8 ^raw-^-ST?! I Alastor 

iaif -eiTsrrcff^ ifflJCni:®! y?l I fV® (?1 ^ 

S^Ca aicsfis ^C66 sflisH fTl^ 5t¥t i C»I^ 

’Fasififiji 5rR% ^f%ca vasi^ c>i't*»r‘5T 8 m»fTt?rt fws o\ 

■■®7rf'l'‘ ^2tr-sf3j5?[| ^Tll® (71 »li (Tlt^^r 8 Tf^ C^sfra ^fS 

.il^Tt >Tf<T«D sftsT^flU 8 ’TT'irai 

1 i2tca[^ iTiI? c*t^ '?£f5tg 5t!ri r^fc^T^ 

csfwt"®!/:?^ ^f® ’F#*! ^ 'Sicirr'st va^r; ^sc«r?i ■effwrf’t 

(71 f'Sfil y^TlTC^ I 0 »T^ r.^2rsi®J< ^ClRl 'Slf^ f«fil WfTl 

^r^iinc^?, »iT?7ir! f^tcTic^ ?t7it8 di^FfB8 

'slf%7lTi:’lg ®F9fl ilT^, alTfC'ni ^®n sfl 'STf^lTI ^tlf^i:^ ’IT'^II 

sn I . • 

>1^51 ST'^^ Jl? ®?R (7I%7F fjR|:«,*Tt5 ^fwi ' 

r«f?rff^ I ^liciT f%fiT (71 ^«fsT8 ^til ^ 'tR srft jjsr ^f%c?rf’t 

, » 

f%R ^«fii8 ■^Ft^s? I ^a JR Rtf*nrrc5 8 Rirft^’i ca’it »nT?t 

>if(?F#R 8 ^f«nn fM?rfti6 1 'a'^F^tR ' ^[S i ^r^w ,— 

“(71 fwfsRC5F ^^1 ^TfMlTl 51«?I RRTfW’tC^ 
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H\r 

c«f«tT^i !fr?i 'srf^ '” ii^ q skjt’Iw ci^t^ ^r^tstr 
''■^^, ’flggi T;f^?Tt':5 I sTt^rr^f^ ^af-® «!Hif’<in'- si’tjitv' csT’t 

•t-f'i?ii i<iT< jti ^irf^r’ii f®fsj s ca^’f^^i 

(.if -srf'lS 52*J (75l‘'t I 

r«i5ng iR »nrf»T^fr(5 sfrN® I iir jpf 5t 6 

■5it^i?:^«T Jif?® st^ii ■•cify^itc^ > 

’t#l/;<nas«i rTff’sfr;® ■srt^'Ti ■sFf'g — a^/:»i5 

f^'sps »j^ig) irt?! 'fi:? 'fiC^ 

■®rri:>i I ®»fw ®®t(“ c*! ¥®r.® sru ^i\ ^c^-j 

AT®T>( •7>R'1»I vlzn >ip<!t'|| >I1?I ; '£tT‘t#pT 6 ^fgarif’S nfM»!| ^5fR 

«>R 1 'I’ffS'-l ':‘*I''^r'I sft’TJR'S "STfll^rf^ « '^T’ft'?;?? J'SITiTI*! 1 

^rtl'-lIJri. ’Blf*;, -SCt'^TfW® '2t®f® (TJW « ! 

Not pence ivithin nor calm aroutui, 

''.‘I'fil >fT®1^'l^ (71 siTRfjRs =m<J® ®1*'l '1T?‘<T^ 

’fc^' ifa’ra ■sf‘sp5T®i iit r®f» i ca^T*! 

fBrfsC>l|r f^fw <j«( ^?r *551!®->;11>| fi 3SWOT 

■aifspiapT 'SfK*! <2m:*: i 5TR^1*)R® Jl’PM ’f#!? >TSI»Trf 

f®R <3tt«i ?Ff<r?i( ffrc^ i ®C^ >!''Iv'4f«?Ta^ STf?! asf'fl’Il 

I »iTyT^'t’i<« f'sFsi r.jft'jfiji a »i(:®i® r® 5 

f 

I 3rRf>f^ na‘i'f5 f?F^ ?t^l a «it«it»( f®f*i ^f»ral^ 

^ff?® ir^i I '•fC'fi ?®T»I ?t?I| 

■!rf?-|® a>Tca® C^f?! I C*I^ 

naf^Tl ■<ft«ti af® ft&i 1 (Tt? 9a 

^»Rs ^jpe, Q 3i«f«a^, af^ifa "Suta® 1 f-®R ^jiis 

f3-?rf“f ■»J9:a'ac*i ac®ra ■si(:aa«i ??c5 'iia; tt^ia f'W'i 

Q srRfaa^ Tsimf^a "^1 9t^Ta 1 -al wa? ?i»f®^ a 

arffras asnc^T5af’f«i a'si^t*^ ??ai ^Na w4a®ac^ ^^5" Ur.^*[ 

a^casi I fa'^ ^Trfiiasa ^aT*fi ai cfft^c^fa Nsta apal tf®® ac? i 

c“f^ ca aa ft’vKaTf^a •«pp9 facaa « ^ta ^cw •, asar^aa 

» 

?ir?rr9 a a^JiTa <71 c^a at'i a ^fanTcaa atai ^<.*13 ®a ®T?i ac? 1 
■etcaa* a5T5[i faa^isi a awc^a '8i9^f®aa®£ aatn c®tm 

4? faai Haffiaa 1 
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'3 ^?tpsr^ ■<T‘?t^=$ fww=r i 

?!rf5[ ?ir*ii^‘^';5«( ■« c’ft^':^t‘'f '3 »iTf'^ ’l^i 

■*fff>nn 1 'im>ri '■sitC'T'T c^ ‘(’Sf'f- 

*-i'n:>i'f (creed) ^rsH f ifsi ^ di'-i? 

WK -•iIjjJ'JI s|?rf>i| -^i7jvj| 5tT/:<f7j 1* (;*I#1<I 

i)t5rr<Fr'i«i 9iTi^T* ''tfc'i, zr.^ iisT-j G 

i&^ ^1 lii-t; 4i^(:*f *i“itf'f c<5N 

'Ff-l'Tt^ ii'IP 1 cb‘lsiJ1CT-j ?!)ra SR*? *('^h‘‘4T^ *'11, 

C'F^«T5n.‘i 5^r5■s•^ 3 'it'^iii®! ®i5-r-a =ifNinfi-«t i 

ml ?ff*T t>lG\l -El-^Tf^ *(1R® I 

('.“i^ft t'i’ifr T5^l ■'Fr^c®'^ I fbsi ^f®*T 

iic* I ^*i*Ta w3 ^ff'^'ic® ‘ftr-i/:®, ''F’H's ^rfy® 

fbsi ■F'N9li:6>*T I ^»|iT-9 f i'f*( H'®-'I STti? ^TS 1 #pT»f »l?5ttCST ^if-®- 

^Ri fV<(|, cr( >^^F.~1 '-rsT? >fiI2>| S ^i&-.12t:l ■'fH’TWff^C^F 3 

^I’wt ^N-ri'T^ 3 lifwcia 'Sr^iw^i rsiitr 3 insrt5,Jii ■^FfRc** 

3 ?^'5ri 1 ?7Sf^i ^■si f%<), 1 i<i>tsni 

Rf-ff^^l®?? -H ‘III ^ -MR. iff Sr -5 5j>R| I '«$<}| *!ffr<FC®' 

‘■fiN-:® Kirf^ #i;i ^$1 grM pii’t c-FR‘f wcf-s f"«®^ 

3![G*i 4i-'Ii;® 'lic^ 3 C*!^ »lTt^«r(f'( W 

4l*^c® ’Tfr'i ®r5i? -®ii4’:® ^'rf'!:® f®i'<;i - 

I couhi lie clown like a tired child 
And weep away the life of carCf 
Which / have borne and yet must bear 
Till death like sleep minht steal on me. 

.ibib- wm ^i<« 

«(It:^ 5t«i4 cvi?i:4 i g c*i^ ^® 

■®iM4TRC®*i 3 ’rf¥t<r fR»i?r '4® ^5 4^«ti 4 N 5 I 

■^■®^ ’OK'S RT'iTrtf ^ 1 

I 

^«ltr« "ITf^il Re'll I fUR RT?e^^, 

^*1 «rfR?ri c‘r«^'H 3 mt 

bfi® Ri-r<jTfR '«t4ti:®i 'ssf fR?nfi:<?i 1 

•«11W 'srfRfCRU RlRI R1'^ 1 RT3f tffSRl RsfR RW 
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irrR^i ’rf?r?T "stsl wf^T ^ 

^*1 ^f^gi <rfR'i:5T | i£t5ic?Ri ^t'?f afc^'s c*i "si*!?! f^rfrr»f srtV i 

“C^ f’ « 

Ttt^<^ C5(%, I 

wst<i -ii'n* c’Pt*! ??c« 

«lTsff?l '^tA '2tC=T*r I , ■‘ttf^Clf 2— 

t5t^ CWf’T Col^ ! 

C'f^n?!! C^ ^*1ir»( !•?« 'l-’fel WTK C*r?l C^p I 
nil I cm ’iTiT? CFT^ n® 

nF^ilS ci’i' OT SJ1 oir.^ ^ fwi:^ 

« « « 

■^c< v£i^f5 c^tfe nt^^c’p 

nsmn f<p ? cn 5rf3r f^^i jti -sp-ftiyi ‘sttlT^j nf<n5i, 

“*jr«rnt<r stinit^^'i “ifi? ■®rr!:^, ^C'P ^pcn i” ^itN 

lii? ^t2t®rff*i* ^wa 'fitsn:*! '5rr‘‘5<fTff?^ ?tr<'S ^r«i5 

(SftS'ii c^fn V (i) '2tc?iii nii'9 siii srrt y ’jrnn't ^!s»ii^?:n>5 -AiT^n*! 

’pcii, ■nfcn, '« '^RTfpfe wn ^rcnf ^ 

C^'Q ■^'Tf ^ ^ \ iTfa^Tn^ nfn ’rff^F® -SITI yjpT'e ,5 

iSW ?r^® r?f®^'f*t^ ’t'rT’^ Cl ■5[T’P^*l ’Tf^t’ll •■^■C^ ■•<PTYl*l f’P v ®(f?nj 

^'STC’i nt^<i ’®rt^TCiiii yii •, ^5nii ‘-timnnt? ^firatf^ cn 

niwr'3'«9f^i 'Stc’Tii <£t^i:n »rfwi ntn, ^tcn^i >in]fT® 'Stmn 

??i 1 t“t®T'2^3lcn nt^<Wi:<V nii’irfesi ??i -, 'slrfcn^ n^RT*;)^ nnrf^® 

TR ^ii I f^5f, r“rf%^, 'gntii, csi^, ni®, f»w^ilf, 

(St^r^ ■nffYiin ^s(Ti -ii^ 

cn fysi, f*ff»i'!f, #nrYn, c»r wz^f mar •, 'q 

* c»t fi*snT?i tniiR cnt^sfM^ nr?5Tf^.® 5^P5re cn^ Tb^t^^i 

4Tf%««fci^^ >iw a «t«t ^ff « ??i ««t 'SW ^a— fm 

CPil SIC? I 
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5^ I <#‘r$Tf^«« 'S *R'5Tf©«. 

■®tf'S<!> ylT®! ^^*1 «rRT •, »««t'®tfi5^ V3 sic«fl 

Fw^*i y^¥i «rTc^, 's in:»(i 

« I »f’0 '8 ^f®Cir?r 5T?:«f) ’icsf^ '»rfcw i '®rr3(^l 

‘nw‘3;ii5‘» ?T<n 8 fn¥^:-(fi f^-f^i*Tiiri 

C5(tfM^ «tWT*^ fsif^ fft’ll ’tffTC«Fj =9# ®tyTill 

fsiF?i® I >5? f^vo ^5131 ’t'irsrf'jRtC'f Tf ^'il '2tvT‘i ■'pf-i i 

’iftr r^'®T»ll ilT^mF^C‘1^) ^‘1 r^, (T^NHf ? 

'8 csrtr.rf ^^5It*J^ f^C*f5) '(C't^ -^t-J*! ^ ^>2lc»r!f8 W<f ? 

•-rm>2l»'|/?T *ffs=T ‘^'ir\rA^ ^^srf'J siW! CT ^ ^stUW ■'Tf^’f^ v£i^? 

C-faT^t^rCR C^t ■■^C^rb 5 »f V J 1 fiJCft'-a V ^ 1 ^ 51 ^ ^ 

’ll c’Pt»»8 fwiTT- ’iRii ■<PX5i ill t<?ii Y >2t!P^nc^ 'ii^*i '2rc»i<i 

vriR -SR^, ei ^R'l ^R'ai ^?i iic? i 

’jN^t tsTl 'siiR^l wtfil, ?Tfg F'^’i wtfR iri i 

«rm^ RC5, 51? i^^c<iifiif 8 iii:’i!8 ^tc®' i cn 

R>i:?i ^T5i •Mi»r7i cvff^cs '£r5^'» ^n‘i erTN i»i i 

>isi?:g'i Tfc”^ xrt?i csic’e 

■vfs 59, HiSsn^T^i:^ ’ifss i<< •, «! I 

'«f 5 R&TR 2 ■ 

ifcfe 

c'^'ifC’T ifc& ’S[8irM V— 

’ff’C® ntii ?- 
c’l'Rc^ ’ftp *rrii ?--- 

^ c^x^8 >2ti:^fip' <2t?f ??i, f’P^ >2J«t^ iRt«rti? ??r i»l— 

r.«IC’( ^T5|TW? lf^’18 C*tR ??I I fbWl»T ’’ff'Birs C'ff^ ?r^?il ??T^ 

TOf f'Psra^’iT^ (T’PliT CWNc^ ’lit i»1— t?H 5rt?r f^-arawp . 
f<p t’lc^ ^1^C« C'tf'Ti:^ C’RR’t 

CHf^tX®! 'ST?! ^ f’lf’ar® ^iTTil C^ti? ’Flu*! sTlt I 

^C’l fi? f^N ’F«tl 'ef’firs m’l ^iTfll •’psri 

’sitl® ? ’fiiJrf'35fi:«f?i 'Sisn ^pfiiirffesiii ii?tw?i ■’F«nif8 f% 
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*^1? ? ^»ft^ ■¥‘tt*f 'S 'Ft^bT'^^ ’PH'I ? 

iifTi:«rci T®ri •(c? i f^--^ 'ItsTefi c^t^r 

^l, '2tf^'5 '¥'r^®l fsrc^c‘1^ ■i-|5;Tci«r?f 1 ?(fr| sj^| >TS<1 

'fJCS, 5IT5-1 ^>T^-<T ’SIFI tffec-T STI ; MFl 'iiwrc^i fSToi 

tisi .^t^f s'^ f»)>i5rr?’it^ ’^f6c-«ca i 

stFt^l W'l'-T- I iTrfirts I f'T'^ ^fsifcvr^ 

'G -5tFr?:tf'-j ^rrsn nt’PFT ■®ncfe i 

fiT^b'siG I f riiT -, >2tiFf fniin ^■^csi'-'i fw t&^i 

*iiv^i ctH^i -iK? MfetFyi >2rt^f-fs^‘ ’5 %mi g >it'-i^w 

1 f^Fig t'fi'f'^ ’.t-iisi nt^rf^ii i r*r^ >iiF<)i‘^ ^•r-'T 

•Si't-S >( i'l/S'TfR’fra ‘fl, ■®II;i‘i=F ^'P'^i^l ‘’Ue 'Fra;tl 

■•T-5i*n^ ^'t^ra Gt5*i Tc?*{ 1 ^r‘bt*T-'a»rf'^^f-i^‘''fc‘i'a jffsf2;ii'ifw Gisirw 

fSicI 1 sTFt^ “^l-iV/a Tfp 'Glfc-ff^TS *5ef I ^Glfb) 

■•fi-H’srF ’Ill'll Gjsj-ff'ia F^iitiiw;, '2ltu 

Fi'^KWi G F»:>iK%; 1 

CT^raaTH^ '•(C'ff I ’JfW ’^5*^1 

5fC»ff V(1 »(ffiF5 UCI iil^T F^C'SSI 1 >iie‘ >itsigf« G 

fw ^KH« CT 'St5»7t ’^C& ^1 alFtC’FS '51'FfaTt 

nR?ii '2tirfi‘is S' 1 ^^TW’tc® ^nti;?rV f'^iaoif..T>9 

I ^r^fs^F iH-IH ■S’UC^, 

C^ll" Tf'F-ctciF ■<f^5H'^T<F s^^fCstf N^r'f 

f'F^ '■2t?Ff®?l ?a!;'Jp‘^ ‘*11 t^.7r.iT^ SWb'K 

'(i:^'55fr*<C’F5 I •if'^rfll ’(f^f '2lfl TF^I ’IT;! ■ -“Tp-ffl 

fw^THfsn F;( C^ v"— \sC=T «2!!*««Rt «!=« F?i?!--“C7F'f! v” 

( ’iaiT^T'5 ^ic<rTt^ ) 

■st'fif ’Ttf^^ c?t%, r^’f*l I 

c^ifi^R ■^c’t Title® Title® ^’tRr’F tt>h TtRjfFs, ’^t^’^up, fl'^- 

fpsifet^rff*! ’rarfTtiii ’if®® c'fTfi i '=rrR ^ifi ®[^^®e^ 'St^tt^ tpRi^ i 





d'tt 

fit gc^l CFI ^1 r ^1(31 

»nFT^?r fsfC’TVR ^Jfjtwfsi, var -sigrs^l, (TFCeni ^ST=T^I I 

f' “irsf^tr^ sri^JT! ^fvi?r| fif?! «Ff?wsi, 

“'S.JpT F^ ST^5 ; sfCif i” fensmi 

“(?r f^<»*i ?’’ ^F^ii^iw, "‘c>i -5(7,35^ ^?fl I Tr«H frT\5rt3ii «i^ 

strj\ S| I I" -BTlfsi r'-tcTTv , 

'^ftSlHf f%? 

f’TWfirf?! tfe<Tci "gfi^ ’pF'I^i 'Sfy ^F^tc^th i 

*>l'ffil II?-! «fl?^r5 §lb?f:‘1T‘^TC^ ’•tN^IIS) I irj? 1 «r 

"ca^, 'sifsi'rt ’TJ’TT':?? F5J7|>§ t'sn ^tn 

^ASr.v trf^. nf» bF«TC^ ntf? I (7i f’T^^ 

4.Tffj( r-5tJlTi;'5p '^tts f^llt^vi I -STf^lT^sZ i 

fjp fjp «trf?i:«i *iTsrf^«r5; ^•«f "^ira ^ii f’TiVf 

C’fC^a ^ ’F’fl ’TI^IC® y?I i ■sfTsrf^ ’TW’rf'ST’l l ^S^IT? ^ 5 
^s-isu*! 'it f%»ic?ni tF^ I c5itc=^ ’^nsTitf ' 2 fa>T»i ’^c-a- 

t^FiTstfi-y'aw, ■«n'5i''2f^i’Ti-'ti^*i « biftt-^iTF^c®, 

s'^rffvi t®rr[5f 1 

^■'I »1l^ C®T3IB sfTiri TSTf?:®, ’1^Fii*»rl c?ff^ %Vi^ ^T®S « 

’a*) ■'TFsrai »rfc^ 1 ii?! a'f't 

^sTCHt?i r.i^c, I >fm5^f'5V5’P •fT'jfhn “iTfS * 1 ^ ^f?r?na 

C'lKaf (?i tF?% Q ’r®r-a 

'•'rrcsts aTri ca^R 5J5 WTR ^f| ! ^»Il CMCfe", Tf^tC^ ftW VRI 

11®!®, ^TfsiR ^CW S'f^PI ’IWS' ?^iTFw i 

F'aja(*( ’rT^Ptl « ^*1 e^TS 'il'J? F^st CTfsrt^i?, 

F*t5''(*i, ^tr® fsis*i^‘', yt^i »(ti:^, atsTT-'S ^an®; 

I « »rfc?':#i^ fftR C’l F'^ ■*(*3^^, ^’?^5 «rRc*»f^ 

5-«j 5T5I ^Mi ^[<1 ffsi 59»T®i I *'i*f*» F^msiGi c^Rr<i 

% ^ 

^t’TCJT^ c-fK fwi bTf^ifc^r w® *rr^*rR ’if« ’fr®c=T, 

5tr 49*5^1 ’f'F^f®! ■arfCiT f=p urlsiCHTTr ^girjf yjr T*f:? 

iF^hc^i” 
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( 

(Stfs f%7 9 I& »r?3ra 

■^f?nri ?f5^ I ^4rrf%*n:?T »rff?r s c^fsp® 

srfPf^i I ^*fr? ^5Tc»*f ft's.’PT'i %^T5j— 

“‘^‘ifjryJTSBF.lJf^f^C^PFI ®gt«i c=r^Fi 1 " 

■eiCSI. f^ ■«rfiT»»r ! ^Brrsrar j) ■srW'?r '9 
srff’fsi 1 

»I 5 Tt^ ^fw.'s^ ^mTs® y?T|j ‘R®! | vil^C«l 

ff'sm 3i'>F*i >r^5 ^[<1? 1 ” 

■ I 

"'«(f«r^ ^srfJifiR;? Ts'%rs\ f<ir f^- ^f! ‘? , 2 f?fc;j «r(( 7 i, 9«9?I 

^t^'f f’T^^ ?9 JI’I? 'JTRT'piaf »r*R<>t® j%5 f^T^h® ^5^1 5f2 5T?, 

CM? cyrs, fyj fyz, ps funfft « ■»rf®sftJif^Mfy^ irRtf’i*} 

"ic’yft^®! ^r^?ri ’pf^rcs sfTc^p i Tsf5T?T9 •nf’f’Pi 

*i*R ft^g.52 ■?Ff^?n ’Ttfyg ytc® sik’p i ’r€tii 
srr?f^ y^ yfjnri ’rrc^ i ^»fii ^r? fTit^rty^i i »if I'^t 

’jeipp'®, f^yRrs, 's cyy-f*^^ yn i (?5T5 )T?i itt? yiy?! i” 

yrffsi ?rw<*Tf>i I fyc«iy c'f'STrfc^ '^fw^rfsi, ^t^r- 

CW»|-p®(^y ^fcs ^ff^r,vpr^7pfff, ^fjf®-cjjaj 

y® «i^ I 

>rfl yrfyc^R, -BTf^ii JT??:^?;^ yiT^f^^rfC^y ’T'fsj ^fWI fy«rf?r 

I” 

tv sf^Tc? 5 Tt^ ? 

•‘^ (Ti >r?yt?rs w ’Kf T§^ c»i ^«ri I *1^1 f-<i*tiit 

c’fc^tt yrra ca^ rTfer^ yif i vayr^^i ■'i'#t'»M fyfBcsil ■'sn^ 
fhy srrc? i *wf5V®rf’Tyy*ef’rafj' i yrR*«f ^rrs yfyi §?iiy 

yrf’TB I ^ ’T^mcg •srf^ 3n:»(F? Jiffsrfa^ snc^ wry 

^Ffyni “mfyc^y »ii:«fi i srriTy nf'ec®^ b':^ fRw^t ^firsi 
jrrs»r *tfi ^T3rfy?H yfi w?:^?i i WTc« 'ii'y^ 

yrrt^ i ^ yrc'ty »rJi?( fyc«iy ^ ^Tr«ri:« y?cy cn c*rcy (?rsi yTy’T«F-yr§^rf»f 
yifl sri y«[ i ®Tyi w«f 'srrf^!! •«iT'ii ^pg 

ipy yt?ri ♦rcf i 
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i ‘‘iN’rR srf'? t C^3I?1 T«^ >f?»TTi3f 

<P’15?f3j.iifVl JTK 5!?J<^T'2t5f I ’ifw ?C?I ^fyffjrC’t^ 

i2lf^ ^f'ii’r! fb'si ^ 

ftlfiT!: T^ « ’^’Jrf'^ ■?? I 

srrni5t'(T^ ‘STR’': I '^^1 

-^Vl Sft^ctl I'^f'ji^l’f I 5f*l^| 7f':z il’FT’T!?^ 

■•Ti^>J! f-ISB ^J^’F 'T' f’F '®W 

^f«f5 ?fr, «Tf| ’ff^l btffl^''Bt gri^iisi I f/rarPTfirs 55?:^ 

'Sir'll I B 

MFC®!? 5IB 1 ^t^i Jr?f'^Jrf08 ^ 

f.^«^i 'ii\%^ ®»B (T'f^'s ■5[’iB ^B*tf !" 

■«rff’'l if-®S»®l "SIB*** ^B^*f fbC.^ ‘'if ''I^ 

4Bf:'®" ffTf^BTSl i >iaiTfl 

**jpi CbB ^5! ■i>l'f*i*<* ^*ff4 (^^^1 ! 41»1^ ^1*1B Mcllin's F<)*ul. 

^FC-^TB Eclward’s Tonic, ‘C^iiS « bT=T‘l ■STB il’I? '»rff’>' 

^5IC^ cy'l ! Vibrona, Nervij^our 

stimulitnt ' il«ffe!l ^©WB « ’F?:«1W §tcg!I W'i'b 

i2f(f^[''I1BT'1*5 d’!*r|'^ *l1f);s ’IB '. ’lyf’B- 

$?C*Cb W’I®I ’I'Bl ^C'^B ’IT^/ '« swihf® 5n5«^l 

W: i” ^ifN iR^55 * ’jaiBlC'F 



5rr^, 
nrl^^ c»(^ I 

C’it‘11^ Vtl®ll Sfecil CMsi Mni i 

<sttr8 c^ c^ 
y^rt^ «fT5pn c'*tc'=F 

3li-c*fT»ii «niTa '»itw fsi1fe cstc’f 5f»i ' 

•Ms-ytt?! ya f»si i 
Btsfst «t<i— c*itnt?i aift 

, (7r*[fs< «(?it« %Vit, 

BtilfHCyra «Tt9IT5 cv:'® ®i,5l CSffH ’5<I1 ! 

C«ltM ! 

C^«(1 S^-«l'Tr*i 
•t'® yifife’ si’f 

iF’C* C«f9( ^91 arcsjtft ! 

4Fta 5’C5 ^5i c?’*fi cpf9i’ i 

=5TfTf?l sir'll s'w— . 
ca^ sitcw iSr^ 

tflis atwn c«(r*ii nt»n c^ifa’ i 

cvcsf fifcnce— 1^ 'o^i < 

*itii spt'f® '5ca’ 
arsrcac^ ^irn^i 

a»l c«rfat« ^rff^i m i 

sirris ^.re c«tw wc^ifa atar^i i 
cspfsi CT cat'll c'ica 
flfc^tn «ftiii Ji*ta c4ca 

attsiri srrftni ■■iftw afii’ c^ra i 
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C’fTP f^f“t’ I 

■i(r>.si vvi> 

C-!?(i? -W^HI sifj( f^sim fvrfn fiff*l ! 
''IC^ sf?!’ 

^Sr'l;) <1R1I ♦t*! 

sf u!:? firC5 

- fegi vf.j||4.4i ' 

•!il<n ’I'lWii c^1*l9l str’i »(j(r< ‘-ttfl ! 

if C'-i 5I,>1 3 C^i 

3 C«i 'sr.^ll : 

i •ItflJ ) -s'-ll 3 »tf»IC'5? st’i ! 

'•i’:^< c^-w) oin^ifr-i «ir«( «i*fnT^ ’^fd* vh • 

nfCJl C^^Z< Cb'V 

c^i'v-^revi ''n>^ c^ca 
•it^t*r •irrif nfft^a cw’rr «it';9if-i f-rwa'i > 
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a,. 

K^ftl I 

( 5 ) 

ittfz'v divil ^<if'2t|TNi ^8\ ■*ii'»t':»r?i 

j’ffflca c’l^ C'PN Sic*! -' 

6,>») ijiST T5C^’ gfe SI IsfcsTl IIM. 

c’ph, ’nci( '. 

Jf •IfBt^I C’fC’P ca^isi <1N^ ’IfSfTa c*! cas, 

’»t?i ?fc5 6*ot cafirr«; 'sn:>i, 

• «i^‘Tt ■«Iw'*^T';« =f ^‘t-^trfsuTt's 

JrTf®w ^ttcf I 

( =« ) 

•=Ffa ’-r^ si aica. 

•I'Ti CTt^. 

■3 C*1 C^T'd «fC«l 9i|!I5(1 CMt«(5? 5C»|, 

’fta viFm c’l'itii 
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*iTt5i5i ifh 

*tl^?l ''(fCfl ■»|t®t^ ClftW BftSI (?Ptt91 

^5«f=n ^■fi( ^tr«t V 

( * ) 

it •«T?rcS« sfSTff '|[^ 5if« ii*[ r«(f4®^'*(, 

®f’t'S ’ITfntH : 

C’»H, ’nW5 «IT'*tt4 ?i«in 

4t<rTs 4f.— c^r6r« 4'j ^ir: . 

i5)t 3(C5Tw^ «rrc*f« r%'54 

feticf ^ts .' 

%C6C» aiW? flft’ll '«n‘l ! 


^5r%sprr‘-'i c^, 

jfffW f:*i% 1 

’Wl ■»« f»f<?t-f¥51 I 

5111^15 «f5iii mtfiy 

C3^# 'stfl »rtr5) ^Ht'i!) Sts ’lew i 

5(t*fn ^f'B' ®5T4 ssifw flftrim, 

4tf«rc9l4 fl^ SI^C’F ilfs’Il I 
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> College flotes an5 ©bservatione 

The second issue of the first volume of our magazine came out 
in the October of the last year, and compared with that, we might seem 
a little late in publishing its corresponding number this year. The 
Puja holidays came rather early and all our activities had to be stopped 
on that account ; but the indomitable energy of our youthful contri- 
butors was seething for expression and no lapse of time could sup- 
press it. So out they come as soon as the College is opened, not, of 
rourse, without causing some disturbance to the innate placidity of 

the editors ! • 

, Jl 

History repeats itself; if this is a fact, there is no earthly 
reason why the Editorial should not repeat itself too, though we have 
no lawyer or logician at hand to argue and prove that History is 
Bdk&rial, and Editorial, History, and ergo. Editor is Historian and 
Historian, Editor. But such an awful craze have men got for new 
things that they I will never be satisfied with a mere repetition. We 
think that it vc .Id have established the sanity of Hamlet’s mind 
beyond the controversy of Shakespearian critics, if instead of 
ejaculating “frailty thy name is Woman,” he had substituted man 
Ml her place I 

We venture to think, however, that we have not committed an 
unpardonable crime in coming oi^ rath^ late this time. Nature’s 
progress seems to have been a little belated. The rainy season 
came late and trespassed into the winter, the winter after violently 
epulsing the rains has fallen back for strategic reasons, and shows 
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jui signs of a crushing offensive. The spring will perhaps come in 
June! So if wc have erred, we have done it on Nature’s side. 
Ruskin could not have got a finer example of Pathetic Fallacy than 
in this marveU(^is sympathy of Nature with our Magazine ! 

i’hc lew weeks that pas.s bpfore the Piija Holidays appear lr» 
be a period of general hilarity, especially among the students. This 
year almost all the Colleges held some theatricals with 
sueces.s. The Dramatic Section of this College, got no outlet 

for its activity Iasi year, and was consequently seething with pent-up 
energy, has shown an «\mount of vigour and cnthiisiamn that has 
taken us by surprise. Under the guidance of their (aipulur Dramatic 
Vice-President, Prof. Atindranath Mukherji, the students of this 
College performed Kapalkundald on board the Alfred Theatre with 
admirable success. The auditorium was packeil to the full with 
students, professors and guests, and the actors in general acquitted 
themselves creditably. A new departure was made in the attempt 
to make the costumes as historical as possible. 

LHeral fulfilments of good and time-honoured maxims and 
proverbs very seldom fall to the lot of humanity. Often we have to 
satisfy ourselves with metaphorical or partial truths. But once 
at least, on the eve. of the last vacation, we enjoyed a liberal and 

literal interpretation of the very considerate maxim *1^ I 

Wc had so many feasts in the College, coming one after another in 
battalions (but not to be termed misfortunes, on that account) that 
we were literally choked with sweets at the time of our parting. 

We are glad to announce that the Sarada Prasad Prize in logic 
has been obtained by Bhabatosh Roy fianerji and ihe Ahinash 

^ A 

Chandra Gold Medal has been awarded to Somnath Maitra, both 
appearing fi'om our college. 

I'he science students f)f the College accomjmnied by, Jheir 
Professors went on their annual visit to the Bengal Chemical Works. 
They enjoyed it immensely and learned much. We like that they 
should visit bigger factories like Tata’s at Sakchi and derive proper 
lessons therefrom. 
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fhe B, Sc. Htmk’iits entertained their Professors of the Science 
department with light refreshments and amusements, it was a purely 
scientific affair^ got up by Science students for the Science professors. 
We arts-men do not griulge it. But what about the professors of 
Mathematics ? They seem to on both sides. I’hat’s unfair, 
ihev cannot be designated (like logic) as both a science and an art. 

'riw. card system has at last heen introduced into the library, 
and we hope k ^vould, some extent, facilitate the use of books by 
the students. It is also gratifying to note that the Library is getting 
more and more additions. . 

Professots* Union The lastimceting fvf the Professors' Union 
Av.as held on the 12th f»f August when Prof. Stikumar Dutt^ m.a. read 
a paper in English entitled, The Paribnljaka in Pre-Bnddhistu' 
India, in which he attempted to set up the theory that the Paribrdjaka 
or the fourth affratn system is of Non-Aryan origin. This led to a 
lively discussion among those present on the occasion. Mm. Satish 
Chandra N'idvahhusan took the chair. 

With the retirement of Dr. P. C. Hay, the Science department 
of Presidency College has sustained a severe loss. An irreparable 
injury was suffered when Dr. J. C. Bose bade farewell to the scenes 
of his life-long activity; — and the depart ugc of Dr. Ray has made bad 
worvi. Wc understand that he Was made an I. B. S. man on the last 
day of his service. .An admirable opportunity of doing it indeed ! 

ja 

The Bengal Double iJompaiiy is now an accomplished fact, and 
thffnks to the organisers of this movement that they have been able to 
give lie to the facile theory that we are not meant for military service. 
Capital Is right in saying that this cMilistment was confined to the 
educated middle, class (which is always the backbone of the community) 
and forms a “corps d’ elite.” We hope the lesson set up by the 
middle class svill be taken up by all, as more men are wanted. Burma 
h*;s also volunteered for :i like task. ^ 

'fhe foundation stone pf the^ Komeshchandra Saraswat 
Bhavan was laid by the Governor on Monday the 24th November. 
This Historiat Museum containing supplementary collections of purely 
. local interest and personal relics of great men, set up to perpetuate 
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the memory of a man who made so much to raise Bengal and India 
to a higher status before the eyes of the world, will be much appre> 
cieted. But a large sum is necessary to materialise this scheme, and 
we hope contributions will be forthcoming from all admirers of Romesh 
Chandra and lovers of Bengali literature. 

ji 

The Statesman virites; “Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who is touring 
in the United States, has declined to lecture, or even to land in Canada. 
'He will never set foot on Canadian or Australian soil* while hfs country- 
men are treated as they are.’ It is impossible r.ott':: :.yiripathise with the 
poet, although one could have wished that this particular demon- 
stration of his opinions and sentiments could have waited until after 
the war. While thanking the Statesman for his sympathy, we, in turn, 
cannot but wish that the Canadians and Australians would have been 

t- 

more sane in the demonstration of there likes and dislikes. 

jt 

The Nobel Prize for literature for 1915 has been awarded to the 
French novelist Romain Rolland and for 1916 to the Swedish poet 
Heidenstain. 
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BRAHMAGUPTA AND BHASKARA. 

By Haranchandra Banerjf^ m,a., 

V ice-Principal and Professor of Maf hematics, Ripon College. 

Brahmagupta who flourished after Aryyabhatta and Varaha- 
niihira was a great algebraist and astronomer. In a passage in his 
celebrated work called the BrahmaSiddhanta he informs us that 
he completed the woi*k in the year 550 of tTie Saka era, correspond- 
ing to 628 A.D. at the age of thirty. This date agrees nearly with 
^hat deduced by Colebrooke from astronomical consideraj^ions. The 
star Rei^ali (T^eta Piscium) is placed by Brahmagupta exactly at the 
vernal equinoctial point. Taking into consideration the precession 
of the •equinoxes, Colebrooke calculated the age of Brahmagupta 
as 582 A.D. ; and ho explained the difference of forty-six years by 
saying that the rate of precession being very small (only 50*2 seconds 
per annum), and the Hindu astronomers having no instruments for 
very accurate observation, Brahmagupta could not detect the very 
small deviation of the vernal equinoctial point from the beginning 
of the constellation Aries or McsJia. 

Brahmagupta's work is divided into twenty-four chapters, of 
whidn chapters twelve and eighteen deal with arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry, and have been translated by Colebrooke. The rest 
of the work deals with astronomy. In the twelfth chapter, the 
au^or gives various rules* but no examples. These rules are ex- 
plained and illustrated by his famous commentator Chaturveda 
Prithudaka Swami. 

Bhaskara, the celebrated mathematician and astronomer who 
may truly be regarded as the bhaskara (sun) in the Indian astronomi- 
cal sky, was born at Vijjarabida (modern Bijapur) near Sahyadri 
(western glfats) in the year 1036 of the Saka era, corresponding to 
1114 ^.D. He completed bis great work called the Siddhanta- 
Siromani at the age of thirty-six. The Lilavati, Vijaganita and 
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Goladhyaya lorm i-f this work. The first two parts deal with 

arithmetic, algebra and geometry, and the third deals with astro- 
nomy. The Vijaganita cvini•t^^ considerable advance in Algebraical 
analysis. BliasUara says that he has abridged it from the more 
elaborate treatises of Brahmagupta, Sridhara and Padmanabha. 
Cotebrooke informs us that he possessed a copy of Sridhara’s work, 
but that he failed t<» recover any part of the algebra of Padmanabha, 
though he made a long and diligent search for it in various parts 
of India. 

A few interesting rules and examples given in the works ol 
Brahmagupta and Rhaskara are collected here. 

1« Problems leading to simple equations with one unknown 
quantity « 

1. ttne person has three hundred of know n species and six 
horses. Another has ten horses of like price, but he owes a debt o4 
one hundred of known species. They are both equally riciv What 
is the price of a horse ? If half the wealth of the first, wdth tw'o 
added, be equal to the wealth of the stcond ; or if the first be three 
times as rich as the other, tell me in the scver.al cases, the value <)f a 
horse. ( Vija-gafiitan IV, 103—104.) 

For the first part of the problem, putting x for the price of a 
horse, we get 6x + 300= I Ox— 100, whence x= 100. For the second 
part we have J(6x + 300) + 2= lOx— 100, whence x = 36. For the third 
part, 6x + 300 = 3(1 Ox— 100), whence x = 25. Bhaskara uspt the 
phrase yavat — tavat (so much as) or its abbreviation ya for the un- 
known quantity. He does not use the signs -f and — , but indicates a 
negative quantity by a dot placed over it. 

2. In a certain lake swarming with ruddy geese and cranes, 
the tip of a bud of lotus was seen a span above the surface of the 
water. Forced by the wind, it gradually advanced, and was sub- 
merged at the distance of two cubits. Compute quickly, mathemati> 
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Clan, the depth of water. ^ (Vija-ganita, IV, 125; Lilavati, VI, 153; 
Brahmagupta, XI 1, 41). 

If X denotes the depth of the water in cubits, we have 
x‘-*4-4 — (x + whence x — ^1. 

• 3. From a tree a hundred cubiis high, an ape descended and 

went to a pond two hundred cubits distant : while another ape, 
vaulting to some height off the tree, proceeded with velocity diagonally 
to trie Same spot. If the space travelled by them be equal, tell me. 
quickly, learned man, the height of the leap, if thou have diligently 
studied calculation.1 {Vijaganita, IV, 126; Lilaxmti, W, 155; 
Brahmagupta, XII, 39), • 

If X denotes the height of tlic leap in cubits, then we have a 
/•ight-angled triangle of which the base is 200, the height lOO+x, and 
the hypotenuse 300 Hence we get (300- x)'*'- (200)'*+ (100 + x)^ 
whence x = 50, 

in * Problenr; leading to ‘itniple equatioil^ with more than one 
unknown quantity* 

1. One says, ‘‘give me a hundred, and 1 shall be twice as ricfi 
as you, frieni,” The other replies, “if you deliver ten to me, 1 shall 
be six times as rich as you/* Tell me the amount of their respective 
capitals. {V ija^ganita, IV, 106). 

Putting X and y for the respective capitals, we get the equations 
x+lyOO — 2(y 100), and y+ 10 = G(x— 10), whence x==40 and y~-170. 

2. Bight rubies, ten emeralds and a hundred pearls, which 
are in thy ear-ring, my beloved, were purchased by me for thee, 
at an equal amount ; and the sum of the rates of the three sorts of 
ge«ffs was three less than half a hundred : tell me the rate of each. 



• • 
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if thou be skilled, iiuspicious woman, in this computation, ’ {Vija- 
Mcrnifay IV, 107). 


Putting X, y, z for the price of a ruby, an emerald and a pearl 
respectively, we get the equations Sx—JOy — lOOz, and x + y 4'z- 47, 
whence x — 25, y~~2(), z- 2. 

III« Rule for the 5oIutSon of a quadratic equation. 

1. Multiply both sides of the equation by a number equal to 
four times the coefficient of the square of the unknown quantity-, and 
add to them a number equal to the square of the coefficient of the 
unknown quantity. Then extract the root.t (Vija-gattifa, V, 131). 


Hhaskara gives the above rule citing it as the rule of Sridhara- 
charyya. In commenting on it he remarks that there arc always t\v() 
roots which in some cases may be impossible or imaginary. The 
equation is? supposed to be reduced to the form aK-\rhK~c- Multiply- 
ing both sides by 4a, and adding to both sides of the result we 
get 4rtV‘*4-4i^6x4 Extracting the square root, we obtain 

2ax+b -d: v (b~ + 4irc), whence x~ ^ +4ac) ^ 

2a 

2. The sum or difference of a quantity and of a multiple of its 
square root being given, the square of half the coeflicient is added to 
the given number, and the square root of the sum is extracted ; that 
root with half the coefficient added or subtracteil, being squared, 
is the quantity sought by the interrogator! (I^ilavah, III, (i'i). 


This rule applies to the equation x±r7 \ x- \ .vhicb, is a 

, , ,, . __ f v(n^4 4^) 

quadratic in \ x. VVe shall get ^ I ~ J 

^ ^ J taking the positive root only, which agrees 

with Bhaskara*s rule. 
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IV. Problems leading to quadratic equations. 

1. The eighth part of a troop of monkeys, squared, was skip- 
ping in a grove and delighted with their sport. Twelve remaining were 
seen on a hill, amused with chattering to each other. How many 
were they in all ?" (Vija-ganita, V, 139). 

Putting X for the number of monkeys, w^* get the equation 



4'12~x, whence x = 48 or 16, both the values being admissible. 


2. The fifth part of a troop of monkeys less three, squared, 
had gone to a cave ; and one monkey was in sight, having climbed on 
a branch. Say how many they were.l {Vija-ganita, V, 140). 

Putting X for the number of monkeys, we get (lx— '3)®+ 1 ~x, 
whence x~50 or 5. Here, although both the values satisfy the 
*.t|uation, the second value is not admissible, since its fifth part, one, 
cannot have three subtracted from it. Rhaskara remarks: — “But 
the second is in this case not to be taken, for it is incongruous. 
People cTo*not approve a negative absolute number.’* [ 

3. Of a flock of geese, ten times the square root of the number 
departed for the Manasa lake, on the approach of a cloud : an eighth 
part went to a forest of Sthalapadminisithrce couples were seen engaged 
in sport, on tlie water aboundiiif with delicate fibres of the lotus. 
Tell, dear girl, the whole number of the fl )rk.$ {Lilavati\ III, 66). 


Putting X for the nunher of geese, we get 10 + 6 — x, 

* o 

whence x^l44, the other value being inadmissible. 

4. The square root of half the number of a swarm of beek is 
gone to a shrub of jasmin; and so arc eight-ninths of the whole 

m It 

^ II 
I . 
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swarm : a female is buzzing to one remaining male that is humming 
within a lotus, in which he is confined, having been allured to it by its 
fragrance at night. Say, lovely woman, the number of bees. ' (Vija- 
ganifat V, 132 ; Lilavati, 111, 68). 


Putting X for the number of bees, we get\/~+ ® x-h2 -x, 

whence ( V X —6 V 2) ( \^2x4-3)— 0. The only admissible solutionis 
Vx = 6V2, so that x~72. 


5. If thou be conversant with operations of algebra, tell the 
number of which the biquadrate, less doubk* the sum of the square 
and of two hundred tini 's the number, is a myriad less one. I {Vija- 
gafiita, V, 138). 

Bhaskara gives the following solution : — Denoting the required 
number by x, we get x^ — 2(x*-f“200x) — 9999 ; f 1 ^4x‘^ + 40().x . 
■f 10000, whence extracting the square root of both sides, we get 
x^-f 1 — 2x4- 100 ; .*. x‘^ 2x -f- 1 ~ 1 00, whence x — 1 ~ 10 or x 1 1 . It 

should be noticeil tliat the above quartic cannot have more'^th.an one 
positive root as is evident from Descartes’ Rule of Signs. Bhaskara 
does not take the negative values of the square roots. Taking the 
negative values we get x — 9, and x^-l“2x 4- 101 ~0, the roots of which 
are imaginary. 

6. What is the number, learned man, which being multiplied 
by twelve and added to the cube of the number, is equal to six times 
the square added to thirty-five ?! (Vija-ganita, V, 137‘. 

. Bhaskara’s solution is as follows:— * 

Denoting the required number by x, we get x”+ 12x = 6x^+35 ; 
x* — 6x*+ 12x — 8 "^27, whence taking the cube roots of both sides, 
X'~2 — 3, so that x~5. The other two roots found from the quadratic 
x‘^ ~x + 7 = 0, are imaginary. 


rs. * '<* ■ 
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V* Square root of surds. 

The rule given by Bhaskara for finding the square root of a 
compound surd agrees with that given in modern works on algebra. 

1. Find the square root of 5+ a' 24. 

^ Assuming the square root to be v^x+v^y, and following the 
usual method, we get x-f y — 5, 2 v-^ xy ^ \/24 or. xy = 6. Hence from 
inspection x~ 3, y = 2. 

2. Find the square root of lOH- \/24— v'40— a/' 60. 

Here assuming the square root to be a/x 4- v^y — a z, we may 
put 2vxy=»v'24, 2\"xz=*\/40, 2 v^yz* v'60, that is xy ""O, xz*» 10, 
yz=*15, whence x = 2, y — 3, z"=5. These values satisfy the equation 
x + y + z— 10. Thus the root required is v/2+ a/ 3— a^S. 

3. Find the square rfK>t of 17 + v"40-f a/ 804- a/200. 
ganita, I, 52).* Following the method of example 2. ^hc root is 
A 24- 5+ \ 10. 

4 ^ Find the square root of 16+ v4204* v'724 ' a/ 60+ v'48 
-I ^ 40+\ 24. 

Here assuming the root to be a+v+ v'x+ A/y + a' z, we may 
put 2 a/wx-a 120, 2wy= v/72, 2 a W7.=^ v 60, 2 v xy = a/ 48, 2 v'xz = 
v'40, 2Vyy ^ v 24, whence w = 6, x-5, y~3, z = 2. These values 
satisfy the equation w + x + y + z~16. Thus the required root is 
A 6 4" \ 5+ \ 3+ v 2, 

VI Arithmetical Progression. ^ 

^ I. The period less one, multiplied by the common difference, 
being added to the first term, is the amount of the last. Half the 
sum of last and first terms is the mean amount ; which multiplied by 
the period is the sum of the whole. (Brahmagupta, XII, 17). 

^ The above rule gives the well known expressions for the «th 
term and the sum of i/ terms of an A. P. The rule is given in nearly 
the same terms by Bhaskara (Lilnx^citi, V, 119). 

2. Add* the square of the difference between tw’ice the initial 
term and the common increase, to the product of the sum of the 
progressioii ^y ^‘ght times the increase : the square root, less the 
foregoing remain|cr, divided by twice the common increase, is the 
period. (Brahmagupta, XU, 18). 

I 
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This rule gives an expression for the number of terms in an 
A. P., the sum, the first term and the common difference being 

supposed known. From the formula | 2a + 0/ — 1)6 | , we get 

2s = M*6+(2a — By solving this quadratic in n, weobtainn — 

V[{2a-bf+Ssh]-{'la-b) ^ ... . 

— , taking only the positive sign before the 

radical. The rule is given in substantially the same terms by 
Bhaskara’^' {Lilavaii^ V, 125). Neither Brahmagupta nor Bhaskara 
notices the fact that there are two values of n, both of which arc in 
some cases applicable. 

3. One, &c. increasing by one, being added together are the 
sum of a given period. That sum being multiplied by the period 
added to two, and being divided by three, is the sum of the sums.* 
The same being multiplied by twice the period added to one, and 
being divided by three, is the sum of the squares. The sum of the 
cubes is the square of the sum. (Bfahmagupta, XIl, 19 — 20}. 

These rules give the well known expressions for the sum, the sum 
of the squares and tfie sum of the cubes of the first n natural numbers. 
The second rule gives the sum of ii terms of the serie s I + (1 +2) 
+ (l +2 + 3) + ..., that is the sum of i# triangular numbers, which 

+!)_(« + 2)^ same rules are given by Bhaskara * \,Lilavati^ 

6 

V, 115, 117). 

(To be continued,) 
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POETRY AND NATURE. 

( Continued from Pa^e 21 ) 

By S, K. Gupta» M.A., II. L. (Cal) B.A., B. LiTT. (Oxob) Pii. D. (Bcme) 
Professor^ Ripon Collette, ^ 

Satisfying, as I have now done, the claims of certain types of 
Poetry v/3., the epic, the eclogue and the erotic verse, as to their 
special treatment in connexion with Nature, 1 now proceed to survey 
the relationship in general subsisting between Poetry as a whole and 
Nature, It would be convenient as well as^complete, to consider this 
relationship from two different standpoints vtz,^ the amount or 
quantity, and the nature or quality of such affinity. 

To begin with the former: 1 have spoken a few \\s:)rds already 
as to the inseparable tie with which Nature is linked to Poetry and 
the closeness of this kinship. Different poets have viewed Nature 
in different lights but none has questioned this bond. In rugged and 
healthy contrast to Kalidas, the fountain of erotic verse, stands out the 
majestic figure of Bhababhuti, the champion of heroic verse, glorify- 
ing primarily the sombre and sublime traits in Nature. But whatever 
their theme, the two have “drunk at the self-same rilP*, and each 
have drunk deep, this elixir. Their despriptions are actual transcripts 
fr<jm Nature. Glowing and suggestive arc those of Byron : “what- 
ever he touched he made palpitate ami live.” Every description of 
his ex pressed an emotion of the eye or heart.” People wonder at 
poets ; but what are they, apart from their fount of inspiration in 
Nature? It is Nature that is the greatest wonder. What are poems 
bi^ cupfuls from that btfundless boiling brine which rolls by and 
repeats its mighty talc from eternity to eternity. It is receptivity and 
response that makes a poet of a man. Isolation of Poetry therefore 
from Nature is not only prejudicial but positively suicidal. 

*The flora and fauna of Nature have met with a ready response 
from poets. What sights could be more pleasing to the poCt than 
the flora 4 vftich Reveal the perennial luxuriance of Nature? The 
primrose, the pan|y, the violet, the daisy, the woodbine, the eglantine,* 
the lotus, the lily, the rose, the jasmine spread the floral couch on 
which the poet revels in dream. • With £helley, 

“He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom !” 



The fauna likewise enjoy a lar^e measure of a poet’s tenderness. 
Xo denizen of the animal world is too small or too large for a poet 
to enlist his sympathy with. From the glow-worm in a gloomy night and 
the humblest insect of the field, to the drudging dromedary on the 
Arabian sands and the L«»viathan amongst roaring icebergs, nothing 
falls beyond the pale pf a poet’s delight and sympathy. Burns condoles 
feelingly with the mishap of an upturned mouse : Shelley has im- 
mortalised the skylark ; Keats, the nightingale ; Jlarvell, the fawn ; 
Tennyson, the swan ; the Oriental hards, the tropical beasts and 
birds. 

Other objects, none the less, inspire the poet. The rosy glow 
on glaciers, the thundering cascade, the nodding trees, the murmuring 
rills, the iridiscent spray, the shell-strewn beach, have all left their 
indelible imo>*iots in Poetry. 

Nor have the atmosphere and the firmament been overlooked. 
The stars that twinkle overhead are mirrored not only on placid lakes, 
but in the serene bosom of the poets as well. One among this 
glorious galaxy of poets stands out supreme in the singleness of 
interest evinced in such ethereal phenomena. It was Shelley who 
has disported himself in and out in cloiul-seenery and cloud-imagery. 
His poetry is studded with star-like gems, is luminous with forked 
lightning, is fantastic with strange combinations of vapour and lustre, 
is fleeting as the fleecy clouds. 

Insptte of such extensive dredging and churning, the sea of 
Nature still teems with rare treasures and prolific marine life. 
Despite such continuous drainage, the reservoir is brimful and needs 
no replenishing. 

So much for the quantity : I pass on now, as indicated, to the 
quality or kind of relationship that obtains between Poetry aud 
Nature, and in this connexion, cannot do better than just glance at 
the creeds upheld by some of the distinguished Nature- Poets. 

I win take first Wordsworth. To Wordsworth as to the bmther 
poets of this group* Nature is alive. With Wordsworth, the elixir of 
Nature is thought, a spirit, a living soul that th'^obs m the mighty 
, heart of Nature as well as in ours. Though notf so optimistic as 
Liebnitz to assert, that this world is tlie best of all possible worlds, 
Wordsworth ardently believed that there was a pre-established 
harmony in Nature, and an unfailing interchange of thoughts and 
ideas between her and Man. The personality of Man is transfused 
with that of Nature, and Nature’s with that of man. Thus, the 
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meanest object is sanctified with this h(»Iy communion, and causes 
in Wordsworth, “thoughts, that do often He too deep for tears.” 
“One touch of Nature hath made the whole world akin.’* The 
Wordsworthian creed has confiscated Man’s lordship over creation. 
Before his philosophic vision, the botanist is nothing but a “fingering 
slave the tender plant has an equal claim to immunity from moles- 
tation, as the life of any human being. With Wordsworth, the word 
inaunnate is a misnomer. It finds no place in his vocabulary. 
Animation is the law ; the spirit rules and pervades the universe. Such 
was his conviction, that he could entertain personal feelings for 

Nature. The more lifeless stocks and stoics appear to others, the 

more life he finds in them ; the more they are maltreated, the more 

he feels for them. He pleads the cause of the mute before the 

tl'ibunal of God. He admonishes the trespasser in the sylvan domain, 
with calm reproach : 

“with gentle hand, 

• Touch, for there is a spirit in the woods.” 

He requests man to respect the sentiment of plants and flowers. 
Nature hath been to her darling, “both law and impulse** — “to kindle 
or restrain,** and the poet is singularly grateful, in his devotion to 
that August Dame, his life-long preceptress. Prom the poet of 
reflection, 1 pass on now to the poet of love and imagination. 

The cult of Shelley, though cognate to Wordsworth’s, diverges 
widely as regards the cardinal principle. The pervasive spirit, that 
instill life into this material world, is with Shelley, Love— all- 
embracing Love, Shelley’s creed is shadowed forth in a most 
straightforward manner, in the lines : 

• “1 love Love, 

Though he has wings and like light ran flee.” 

atui ag.un. 

*1 love everything almo.st which is Nature’s.** 
Nature is*all harmony, so are the exquisite lyrical strains of 
Shelley. He addresses the spirit of Nature variously, as “Life of 
Life,” “Chikieft Li^it,** “Lamp of Earth.” He invokes it thus: 

** I " where’er thou mo vest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 

And the souls of whom thc%t lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness.” 

Not brooding like Wordsworth upon a semi-pantlieist^c mysticism, 
Shelley, highly optimitic, holds out prophetic hopes for man. His 
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dramatic efforts arc accordingly directed towards emancipation of 
this world in "'Prometheus Unbound** There Shelley, in his golden 
dream, wins back the golden Age; the mask and chain from Man 
has fallen, the ideal of Love is realised and the sum mum bonum 
attained. Shelley believed everything in Nature to be possessed by 
a spirit pre-eminently loving. He finds scores of such in the pollen of 
liowers, in flickering sunbeams and moonshine, in dew-drops, mist and 
spray. He knew how to grasp and interpret the fleeting asfiects of 
Nature. 

Wliile Shelley yearned to renovate the impracticable -the 
utopian, Keats tried tq perfect the feasible. The golden age was too 
dazzling and too much of a dream to him ; so he turned his eyes to 
the Medi.xval, the Hellenic. Beauty was raised to the foremost rank 
in his adoration. He crowned Nature witli Loveliness and obtained 
a mastery in his art. 

To Byron, Nature was a serviceable foil to his boiling passions, 
adventures and reveries. It is his Loi\lship that is more prominent, 
and demands homage. The Byronic hero - a strong personality 
indeed, — would however be extremely loath to eclipse the grandeur of 
Nature. Byron used to be completely cured of his morbid egotism, 
vvhenver he was faced with the solemnity and sublimity of Nature. 
He invariably attempted to assert himself and make his personality felt 
in Society, but in Solitude he lives not in himself but becomes a portion 
of that around him. He had a predilection for the wild and tumultuous 
aspect of Nature. Byron's love of Nature, again, was a love by way 
of contrast -'by contrast to Society, contrast to Art. His misanthropy 
drove him, like Timon, to the very heart of Nature ; his despondency, 
directed him to seek succour in the sanctuary of Nature. He felt 
more at home amidst the ‘wonder-works’ of his Maker than amidst 
art-treasures in galleries —the handiwork of man. Still, his love of 
Nature was not solely an interested love. It was a genuine passion 
and inspiration with him. He complacently calls himsell' an offspring of 
Nature “her never-weaned, though not her favour’d child.” Byron’s 
nomadic spirit is in itself, a clear testimony to his passidnr^or Nature. 

1 cannot here very well dismiss the subjeijt without making a 
few observations on the charge of unrealism and visionariness with 
which Poetry is often generally ^ stigmatised. The Poet, as the 
etymology of the word would suggest, means the maker — the creator. 
Now, in what sense is he a creator ? 1 should rather like to call 
him a transformer, exorcist. He is the wizard, who by a singU 
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wave of his magic wand, can conjure up novel beauties, and transform 
entire landscapes into dreamlands. The materials and resources are 
the same ; his real merit lie*; in the strange and fantastic combinations 
he makes of homely sights and sounds. This is how by one subtle 
touch he fascinates the eye and ravishes the ear. The poet, again, 
vie^s things in a different light. “The poet in the presence of this 
world, is as the first man on the first day.’* He is a highly sensitive, 
excitable being, quickly responding to all stimuli, and the thrilling 
language of his lieart is offered to us in floral characters. The 
poet’s heart is ever attuned to that of Nature. It is all very 
easy to point a bedlam to a bard, but he is really the sanest of the 
sane. It is we, who are the silly, superficial observers ; the poets dive 
deep into the beauty and mystery of things and their ejaculations, 
unintelligible to us, appear no doubt as ludicrous paroxysms of lunacy. 
This is why so much is accredited, to what is insolently called — 
‘p‘>ctic license.* Is Man so presumptuous, as to issue license for what 
is initia^ted and sanctified by Nature ! 

The poet stretches our imagination, without which life would 
have been a veritable bondagey fosters the spirit of abstraction, 
without which Oodhead would he inconceivable. He is the butterfly, 
which though pent up in its cocoon, bursts forth at last in all its glory 
and gaiety and enjoys the nectar of every blossom, while swarms of 
other grubs are boring deeper and deeper, away from the refreshing 
sunshine. Cast hut your glance at the sjcy : you cannot but be struck 
by immensity and the littleness of the kingdom of man. Consider 
but the stars, regard them as planets, populous as ours : your brain 
will grow dizzy and your spirit do obeisance to the supreme spirit* 
the mainstay of this mighty system. One cannot but be lost in the 
r^ttirous amazement of Lorenzo as he sat entranced, viewing “the 
. floor of heaven, thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.’* Kant used 
to say: “Two things strike me with ever-increasing awe and admiration, 
the more 1 think of them, — the starry heavens above and the im- 
mortal soul within.** The first inspires Poetry and inculcates Theism. 
The two together encourage Teleology and Philosophy. Sublime Nature 
paved the \f uy for Religion, and Religion doubly endeared it to man. 

T4ie Poet transcends the limits of space and time. This is wily* 
he is represented as soaring, why Pindar is called the “Theban Eagle.” 
He longs to live in an enchanted* sphere? — a clime of perpetual ease 
and bliss, far far away from the contagion, “the weariness, the fever 
and the fret,” of this life. This is why Shelley burst out lamenting : 

♦ 
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^'Oh, lift me as a wave# a leaf, a cloud, 

I fall upon the thorns of life I 1 bleed t*' 

In this ideal world where poets revel, “popt up on beds of amaranth 
and moly,” everything must be superlatively good and beautiful. The 
sentiments must be mellifluous. No oddity, crudity or incongruity, 
be allowed to disturb the modulated harmony of ideal perfection* 
Here trees blossom perennially ; the flowers faint at their own sweet- 
ness : waters are ever mantled with lotuses and spangled with swans ; 
the woods ever vocal with the humming of intoxicated bees and birds. 
“Here falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly.*' 

l*he peacocks ever p'our forth their melody with full-furled 
plumage. Here is no season save spring, no age, but youth. The 
realm is steeped in eternal moonshine, — “the light that never was on 
sea or land, the consecration and the poet*s dream.** This is 
veritably the land of the Lotos- Eaters, — happy dreamers like Tennyson 
himself : 

‘There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids on tired eyes. 

And iti the stream, the iong-leaves flowers weep 
And from the craggy ledge, the poppy, hangs in sleep. 

Calm reverie, golden languor, probably, beatific vision are the foods 
of the poets here. But with all ‘this over-fullness of fancy, and 
emotion and strange voluptuousness of this fairyland, the poet 
should not sever all connexion with his life on this earth. The 
cquilabrator, when ill-managed may retard the speed of the 
airship, but without it or some sort of ballast to steady her cour^je, 
she will shoot up to regions, one knows not where, to drop back 
again as a shrunk and shattered debries beyond recognition, to the 
very earth she spurned. The poet, as Wordswroth .admires in the 
Skylark, should be : 

“Type of the wise who soar but never roam * 

True to the kindred points of heaven andi^home.^' 

The poet is not only the maker as I had been regarding him ; 
he is also the imitator Poetry, as Aristotle defined it, is a mimetic 
art. It is an imitation in florid and sonorous diction, the rhythmic 
pulsation of the giant heart of Nature. It is the absorption of 
the microcosm in the macrocosm, and tifective expression thereof. 
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Poetry is thus deemed as more real than History and more serious 
than Philosophy, — in this sense, is the poet — a seer, a prophet. 

Nature enlivens and embellishes Poetry. Withdrawn from it 
Poetry is like a transplanted plant, that withers away on an alien 
soil. Without genuine love for Nature, Peotry is as it were the 
statue of Polyphemus with his one eye out Poetry is balm to 
weary and flagging souls — a crystal fount pf eternal joy and felicity — 
an oasis to the thirsty caravan of humanity. 

The Poet is the worshipper of Nature excellence. The matins 
and vespers of the poet are all offered on this holy ground. The 
temple of the poet is nothing but the stupendous, world-wide cathe- 
dral of nature. Its dome is the colossal vault, iPTetted with star-galaxies, 
paved with the blue and green mosaic of land and water and **for 
altar, verily, the astral throne of the eternal.** Its tapers, the 
legions of luminaries that burn by day and night, under the blue 
canopy of the sky. **Its litany and psalmody, the noble acts and 
sufferings of all the valiant sons of men Its choir-music and organ, 
the unaging winds and oceans, deep-toned, inarticulate, but none the 
less, the most speaking voices of Destiny, History and Eternity — 
supernal as of old." Its columns, the massive snow-capped mountains ; 
its arches, the ethereal rainbow ; its redolent and resonant aisles, the 
blooming dales and vocal ravines : its incense, the fioral fragrance, its 
priest, the Poet ; its vi^tary, humanity. 


THE SPACE OF PHYSICS.— A REVIEW VI. 

By Pramathanath Mukherjea, m.a. 

Professor of Philosophy, Ripon College. 

The Space of Physics is not the real Space of perception. The 
latter apparently does not possess any of the characteristics viz, unity, 
continuity and infinity which belong to the former. My real space 
of perception is not Ihe same as yours : there is not one perceptual (or 
as Mach would saw, physiological) space for you and me, though 
under the exigendes of the struggle for existence there has evolved 
an approximate sameness betwe^ the jphysioiogical spaces of any 
two individuals. You and 1 could not possibly live together unless 
we could see our way to agree largely about how we should ex- 
perience our spaces : no serious practical negotiations are possible 
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between one individual whose space is the ordinary space of three 
dimensions and another whose experiences may conform to the hyper- 
apacea of meta-geometry, imagine a neighbour who can afford the 
luxury of a fourth dimension and picture a life of give and take 
between* him and yourself: what sort of life will it be ? And yet 
there seems to be no inherent a priori necessity as to why 1 m'cist 
have only three dimensions, neither more nor less. The explanation 
of our having three dimensions only is a biological one, and probably 
that explanation is sound. Hering *to whom is due the clearing away 
of many of the superstitions of* the theory of space- perception, 
connected the fact of our having three dimensions in *'sight space,’* 
with the three kinds of hiuscular feelings pertaining respectively to 
‘a threefold innervation, which turns the eyes to the right or to the 
left, raises or lowers them, and causes them to converge, according 
to the respective needs of the case.* The needs of the case are 
simply the needs of life. These ‘biologico-t*.*leo!ogical considerations* 
do not surely establish any a priori necessity for our havk'g only 
three in the optical, tactuo-mascular and Euclidian spaces. With a 
different scheme of life those *hiologico>teleo]ogical considerations, 
(which Ernst Mach and Henri Poincare among eminent physicists 
have so boldly recognised) would be different, and consequently we 
might have a wmrid of actual meta-geometricians instead of a world 
of three dimensions — the world of Euclid. There is no absoluteness 
* therefore about this so-called fundamental property of our space- 
perception or space-conception, vih. the circumstance of its present- 
ing to us three dimensions only ; it is relative to the particular scheme 
of life which we have been made to adopt, or what is the same thing, 
to the particular design of the machinery of our living organisms. 
The sameness of the spaces of perception is conditioned by and relative 
to, the sameness of that scheme or that design. They make one 
space in so far as our lives or organisms make one kind. We might 
call this the pragmatic unity of space — it is bydbaikdrika and not 
prAtibhdsika unity, to adopt once again the nomenclature employed 
by Principal Trivedi. 4 

A form of sameness also supplies the ba^s of (Sur ordinary 
conception of continuous apace. 'Continuous* 1i4ir often been used 
in Physical Science as meaning homogeneous : 'continuous space* 
will accordingly mean a space in which one position is as good as any 
other and one direction is as good as any other. Two positions of 
course do not mean one position and two directions one direction ; 
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nevertheless in the conreptiial space which is the space of Euclid and 
Physical Science (where we commonly determine the position of a 
point by the three co-ordinate axes x, *3, or simply by a vector 
starting from a certain fixed initial point and representing the opera- 
ti<»n of carrying a point from an initial position to another position, 
thus involving both magnitude and direction) we have ignored certain 
considerable distinctions between one position and another, and 
between one direction and another, which obtain in our actual space- 
perceptions. The concrete “up,” as Dr. Ward has said in effect, is 
not the same as the concrete “down,*: and the actual “right” is not 
the same as the actual “left”: positions apd directions of space in 
actual experience must be translated into different form of muscular 
feeling (though in some cases these may be symmetrical). But we 
seem to impart to our ('onceptual positiems and directions a certain 
character of evenness or impartiality which they do not certainly 
possess ill life. Wc do not conceive that a given position in space 
possesses Certain virtues merely as that position or that a given direc- 
tion bears certain charms merely as that direction. We conceive 
an absolute space in which there is a configuration of an infinite 
number of points which do not lose or gain in the least merely by 
virtue of their positions in the configuration. But as Principal 
Trivedi has pointed out, and as indeed it becoms readily clear from 
a rough psychological analysis, such an ‘homogeneous assemblage of 
points* is as much wide of our aqtual experiences as the hyper-spaces 
to which we were lately alluding. The difference of position is 
relative to our own living organisms, and as such it means difference 
in the way of our bodily adaptations to the environment- briefly it 
meaniii a difference in the •living. We cannot ‘parry a blow* (as 
Hfnri Poincare says in his characteristic happy style) aimed at us 
from one position in the same way as one from another position : 
a parrv that succee'ds in the one case may spell our peril and ruin 
if it be repeated in the other, so that our life has required and evolved 
different “kintesthetic sensations’’ connected with or representing 
iliflferent pngitTons ^in the real space surrounding us. But Geometry 
is quite innocent blows and parries and feels herself confortably 
at home with unsubstantial, dreary planes, lines and points. Here 
we have the absolute space where the tphilosopher may revel, but 
where no life is possible and no phenomena can occur. In this 
absolute space of the first order we have not even motion but only 
Certain ideal relations of co-existence ; then motion is introduced in 
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kinematics irrespective of moving bodies and forces acting between 
them : we may call this, if we like, conceptual space of the second 
order. Then comes Physics, as it is ordinarily pursued, which admits 
moving bodies as well as forces ; we may call this conceptual space 
of the third order. Taking continuity to mean homogeneity or 
evenness, we may ray that the refinement of the idea increases as we 
proceed from our ordinary perceptual space to the space of Physics, 
from the space of Physics to that of kinematics, and from this last 
to the space of Pure Geometry, l^etween the very last and the last 
but one the dividing line is, we think, thin, but not wholly conventional. 
In perceptions we have unity and sameness in a certain sense, hut it 
is a unity and sameness that can he regarded as only pragmatic or 
“workable” : as Principal Trivedi has pointed out, and as the savant- 
philosophers referred to above have pf)inteil out, yon and I eould not 
live together without providing between ourselves a workable basis of 
unity and sameness, for life means not only the parrying ofT of the 
blows of each other hut also the organising of our parries In Vespect 
of the blows that may he aimed in common at us. Hence, as Karl 
Pearson has pointedly and repeatedly urged, the processes which are 
already started in perception are carried to their limits in eonception 
— limits \vhich have nothing corresponding to them in the actuals of 
perception. In this way arises our absolute space of the different 
orders noticed above : n space with more and more refined characters 
in respect of unity, .samenes's and infinitude. 

But wc may pertinently ask : Have we reached the absoUtidimU 
in the conceptual space of Geometiy ? Even a space in which there 
obtain such distinctions as here and there, near and far. straight and 
curved, and so on, is a discontinuous apace, and after Boscpvich 
Physicists may attempt to rear up their science upon such a simple 
and unsubstantial basis of discontinuity : thus it is not merely the 
atoms and electrons which may render space discontinuous but also 
planes lines and points. The limit reached in Geometry is therefore 
tentative father than final ; we have room yet for the old Vedantic 
conception of chidakasa with its seamless unity an^ evcni^oss. Is not 
this t\\Q final conceptual limit of our real space ? We may offer this 
as food for reflection to the western savants, and particularly to the 
departed genius of Henri r^)incare ~**hy the general agreement the 
most eminent scientific man of his generation’ — who has said : “it is 
impossible to picture empty space. All our efforts to imagine pure 
space from whicii the changing images of material objects are ' 
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excluded can only result in a representation in which highly-coloured 
surfaces, for instance, are replaced hy lines of slight colouration, and 
if we continued in this direction to the end, everything would disappear 
and end in nothing.” And we might attain to Buddhistic nirvana — 
one might add. But, in the first place, are we quite sure that persis- 
tent imagination in that line would really end in nothing ? In the 
second place, may not some other method of reaching the limit of pure 
space succeed where both ordinary perception and representative im- 
agination fail ? I have in my own writing answered the former ques- 
tion in the negative and the latter in the affirmative : I have tried 
to show in particular how both our perceptual space and conceptual 
are grf)iin(led in an alienalile though wiled and ignored intuition of 
o[ chid aka sa (vastness or immensity of conscious existence) and there- 
frnv iierive their “matter” hut not their “form” from thSt unfailing 
intuition of spiritual immensity. The same applies to perceptual 
and conceptual time. Thus while we experience the “restricted” 
and the “extended” space of Poincare in our common percep- 
tions, we have veiled and ignored the immensity of our conscious 
existence and have mistaken a pragmatic “fact-section” for the whole, 
given Fact. In coception we more and more largely recognise the 
ignored immensity as expressing itself in space and time. The con- 
ceptual limit therefore need not be an unreal limit : whether or not 
it is an unreal limit will depend upon whether or not it still ccmfincs 
US to a fact-section. The form of space and time, however, must 
not he sought or found in that consciousness of immensity- It is to 
be sought, differently of course for space and for time, in the “stress” 
which is overflowing in chidakasa through a multiplicity of co-ordina- 
ted oentres, and indeed is irti plied, as Karl Pearson points out quite 
iiTnocently of any metaphysical standpoint, in the very process of 
distinguishing things aapart.” When this stress vents itself as a 
complexus of kjiiicsthetic sensations with co-ordinates spreading as it 
were from my own body as the “origin”, I have my perceptual space 
and then with^thcaid of memory, mental construction and particularly 
by “the mefliod of fimits,” 1 have my conceptual spaces of the various 
orders. ^ This is merely a detail, a necessary one, of how the “stress” * 
operates through a given centre in relation to other centres in a con- 
sciousness of immensity (veiled fliough be, and almost completely 
veiled in that group centres which we know as the amcieboe where 
possibly experience is nothing more than successive shocks of “sonfatic 
Reeling”). Extensiveness of space comes from the consciousness of 
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iinmensitv : kinrcsthetic serief?cs by themselves could never make an 
extended space ( however restricted ) — an order of co-existence. The 
‘’stress” operates tlirough a centre in relation to other centres : hence 
its relatively- While putting emphasis, and very properly too, on the 
relativity of space, the savant thinkers have forgotten an absolute 
element given in both time and space, viz. the unfailing but more or 
less^unaccepted consciousness of the immensity of existence. Prin- 
cipal:Trivedi in his preliminary constructions follows in the main the 
lead of the savants to whom he bears life-long company ; but his 
Indian adeptness has asserted itself with sufficient force in his such 
masterly metaphysical syntheses as Mukfi and Jajna, Surely the 
above conception of “immensity of existence” cannot be in the least 
shocking or even unwelcome to his metaphysical temperament. 

But condnuity has been used in a mathcMiiatical sense in Physical 
science also. Tf) quote Maxwell : “We may obtain the conception of 
continuity from the consideration of the continuous existence of a 
particle of matter in time and space. Such a particle cannot pass 
from one position to another without describing a continuous line 
in space, and the co-ordinates of its position must ht continuous func- 
tions of its time.” A quantity is a continuous function of its variables 
if, when the variables alter continuously, the quantity itself 
varies continuously. Any abrupt variation of the quantity upon a 
continuous variation of its variables will make ii* a disconti- 
nuous function. Now, what is precisely implied in this idea of 
continuous variation or variation though all intermediate vali'ies ? 
This is not the sameness or homegeneity of our previous dis- 
cussion. The continuity of magnitude and number ( adopting for 
one moment the Kantian doctrine that time is the basis of number) 
means simply that time and space extends without breaks or gaps 
—that a particle, for instance, cannot move in space by arbitrarliy 
being and not being in space, by whimsically being and not being in 
time : from being in space it cannot pass into being out of space, 
from being in time it cannot pass into being out of time. 'Fhis 
continuity is also conceptual rather than perceptml — it ^arises from 
carrying to the limit ( or as near to the limit as wc can in representa- 
tion ) a process which has started already in perception. A comet 
passes into the field of our />bservaition and then passes out; we 
conceive that it is still moving continuously in space, but there are 
no perceptual grounds to make us sure that it has not passed out of 
space in passing out of the range of our vision. That is inconceivable 
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undoubtedly, but we are talking now not of analogies and inferences 
but actual perceptions. The same misgivings may arise in our minds 
in regard to the bounds and links of the temporal chain. Who knows 
that links may not be really wanting here and there in the chain so 
that it may be possible for a thing to jump across the gaps, and hence 
to cease to he in time while making that inconceix^ble self- projection ? 
‘Inconceivability of the opposite’ of Spencer may not, after all, be an 
absolutely safe criterion of the real dispositions of things. The ground 
has shaken very much of late under the feet of some of the deepest- 
laid maxims of Physical Science which were generally believed to be 
a priori y e. g. the principle of conservation of momentum, the principle 
of least action, and so on, and indeed of any principle of dynamics 
which has to deal out its hirmula in terms of mass, force, velocity, 
space and time. Would you state an equation of motion supposing mass 
to he independent of velocity and adopting certain “absolute” measures 
of space and time ? A Newton and a Lagrange might base their 
mechanics upon such suppositions which no body cared to challenge ; 
but the suppositions may be warranted only within certain approxi- 
mate limits, and the new mechanics of Lorenz and others has 
already reduced the old Newtonian mechanics to he but a “rough 
conceptual modd” for tlie description, classification and pre- 
diction of phenomena. The dimensions of a body, for example, are 
not independent of its velocity as “the Lorenz- Fitzgerald defor- 
mation” seems to establish conolusively. Assuming the electronic 
constitution of material bodies and also assuming that the velocity of 
the propagation of light { which is embraced in clectro-magnetic 
disturbance to be constant, Lorenz has shewn that a body moving 
with the velocity v will contract in the direction of the velocity in the 
ratio of v(l — vVe^) to 1, where I is the original, dimensions of the 
body while at rest, v is the velocity, and c the velocity of the propa- 
gation of light >^'hich is taken as constant : distances at right angles 
to the velocity being unaltered. Thus a measuring rod of unit length 

will shorten to the extent of the fraction given above in moving with 

■ • 

the velocity v. "ihe ordinary experimental methods of proving this 
cannot be availed o{ : we might describe after Poincare an aborptive 
attempt to measure the deformation of a cube moving in a direction 
parallel to that of the rotating earth witff a yard-measure. Not only 
the space-measures but the time-measures are affected by the opera- 
tion of this principle. So that the rocks upon which the edifice of 
Science has been built in the past ages are crumbling away. To quot^ 
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Mr. Russell ( one of the builders of mathematical lo^ic ) : “The 
conception of the ‘world hypothesis,* provisional, approximate, and 
merely useful, has more and more pushed aside the comfortable 
eighteenth century conception of ‘laws of natui e.’ Rven the New- 
tonian dynamics, which for over two hundred years had sci uied to 
embody a delinitc coriquest, must now be regarded as doubtful, and as 
probably only a lirst rough sketch of the ways of matter.” And is 
the new dynamics which is displacing the old any thing better as a 
working hypothesis itself ? No. Look at the assumptions with which 
it has started. Are these abs(»luteiy sure ? We cannot tell. As before 
I shall take leave to remuid Principal Trivedi and “scientific” readers 
that a solid basis for this mathematical conception of continuity must 
again be sought and found in that inalienable but commonly unaccepted 
consciousness of immensity of existence : there are no perceptual ga[>s 
in the flow of experience- gaps being merely pragmatic and never 
actual — and iicncc we cvmceivc tlini there ate no gap-; in space and 
time vvlu)se immctisity is only the immemsity f>f the Fact, the concrete 
whole of experl<'ncc. However in a review one need not thrust Itis 
own views too much : he can throw a broad hint here and there, 
hut his main husiness is to set a work in its proper perspective. 


THE MODE OF TEACHING IN OUR COLLEGES. 

By Ramaprasanna Sanyal, n. a. 

Ex-Stmie/it, Ripon College. 

The position of the fault-finder is never a very agreeable one, 
but considering that dissatisfaction often leads to reform a censorious 
habit is not always to be looked down ypon. We cannot expect a 
perfect equilibrium of all things in human affairs which have re- 
mained and mu5t always remain in a slate of i?nperfe<rtion. It is 
never our desire to indulge here in such fanciful expectations, but 
only to point out some of the main defects in the method of teaching 
prevalent in our colleges. •• * 

The most obvious defect that comes to our nruicc is the system 
of dictating notes which arc often swallowed by the examinees at 
random and retained just so long as their purposes arc iK)t served. 
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They :ire hardly digested, and arc only voinitted into the exami- 
nation papers. It is hardly necessary to say that such an’ 
indiscriminate system c)f studies is fruitful of grave consequences. 
It deprives the student of self-help and ultimately of knowledge. It 
pubs a limit to the range of his studies and it deceives people into 
believing that a student is really worth what he passes for. It would 
certainly he very unwise to say tliat this system has not its bright side 
as well. It is never the intention of the professors to deceive their 
students in such a way. They are always actuated by the idea that 
tlicir notes will show the students ilie way by which to proceed, and 
that they will never solely depend upon thenf. But the reverse often 
happens. The students often regard the notes as worth their weight 
m gold, and it is curious to observe that the reputation of many 
eminent professni s depends upon the tpiality and quantity oT the notes 
they dictate. It should be elearlj hi\)ught home to the minds of the 
students hy th>*ir professors, as is stunetimss done by some of them, 
lliat the n >tes winch arc dictate I by tlVciii can never be solely 
relied on. hut are to be supplcnnented hy tlie study of their prescribed 
books. 

Another gi ave drawback is the slow anil tedaais way in which some 
professors proceed. They have an idea that the slower the progress 
in the el.iss, the surer the understaiulino* and preparation of the 
students. Mut considering tlie luimher of b )oUs that are prescribed 
for an examination, such a course-can h rdly he profitable. Indeed, 
wlien after the close of their university career, the students of their 
own a(*ef)rii apply themselves to their studies they may proceed in a 
slow but ililigent way. so that they may suck all the lioney they 
lind Ithere. But when in *a short space of time dilTicult examina- 
tions upon which the future livelihood of students so intimately 
depends arc to be passsd, such a mode can hardly find an advocate. 
This slow moje of procedure is not without anotlier defect. By 
trying to explain every minute detail, it paralyses the intellectual 
powers of the student and makes him indolent and lazy. The opposite 
mode of prdf-ceding in a very hurried way by skipping many important 
tilings is resorted by some of them, but this also, like the previous 
process cannot be approved of. The aim of a Professor should not 
be to overcome every difficulty tiuit corfies in the way of the student, 
b)r ill that ease he will be deprived of self-help, but only to give him 
such hints as may kindle his intellectual powers and enable him to 
overcome his difficulties. 
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Another patent defect in the exsiting system of teaching is that 
very little scope is given for original composition. Students hear much 
in the class, and they become conKdent that they will be able to 
reproduce it when necessary. But when they put pen to paper, and arc 
required to give expression to what they know, they are sadly at their 
wit’s end. It is most obvious that without constant practice in writing 
we cannot hope to assimilate and integrate all that we learn. “Writing” 
as Bacon observes, “maketh a perfect man” — is true to the letter, and 
this maxim should by no means be departed from. It is true that 
under the present University Regulations there are tutorial 
classes in most colleges,, but the scope for tutorial work is so very 
little that compared witli lectures tutorial work pales almost into 
insignificance. The authorities of every college should sec that 
students get as much opportunity for original composition as for 
hearing lectures. It is a known fact that want of regular training in 
writing is solely responsible for the fact that the University result of 
many a student does not at all correspond to his actual merit. A 
student, for example, may do very well in a certain examination by 
committing notes to memory or by other modes but when he has to 
write something which he may cal! his own, he is nowhere. 

There is another drawback which the University authorities 
have tried to avert viz*, the want of a close persona! touch of the 
students with their professors. The students get very little oppor- 
tunity of mixing freely with their teachers. Hence they have often to re- 
main in the dark about many things which their professors may easily 
explain to them. There has indeed been an outcry for a residential 
university such as the proposed one at Dacca, but the probable 
expenses of studying in such universities will stand in the way of many 
students from availing themselves of such opportunities. In ancient 
time Indian students lived with their gurus and read with them not 
only their text-books, but also may things about manners, customs 
and everyday life. Unless the students get ample scope for mixing 
freely with their teachers they cannot hope to become cultured and 
educated men in the proper sense of the term. They may dtvelop their 
’ intellectual powers but their moral faculties, which are far superior 
to the intellectual ones, will ever remain in a dormant state. We 
often hear that so and so is a 'gigantic intellect but that he is morally 
very weak. 1 f, however, we consider a little and try to find out its 
cause w^e may easily see that it is due solely to the absence of a 
dose personal relation between the teacher and the taught. This 
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defect may easily be got rid of if the professors or teachers as the 
case may be, do away with the barrier that exists between them 
and their pupils and like to mix intimately with them. Such a course 
will illumine what in the student is dark and raise and support what 
is Ipvv. 


SUCCESS IN SCIENCE. 

By Kartik Chandra Mukhetji, 

Foitrth Year Class, B. Sc. Ripon College, 

• 

The secret of success in science lies mainly in the close observa- 
tion of trivial things. It consists further in learning the best use of 
opportunities. A Latin author says, “Opportunity has hair in front, 
behind she is bald ; if you seize her by her forelock you may hold her 
but if suffered to escape, not Jupiter himself can catch her again/' 

Many before Newton had seen the fall of an apple, but it was 
Newton who seized that opportunity for observation by her forelock 
and devoted his whole mind to the laborious and patient investigation 
of the subject of gravitation. Coloured soap bubbles blown from an 
ordinary straw suggested to Dr^.Young the theory of Interferences 
and fed to the discovery of the diffraction of light. Galileo when a 
youth of eighteen, observed in the cathedral at Pisa an oil lamp 
hanging from the roof and swinging to and fro. This led him to the 
inveiKion of the pendulum iVhichls of immense value in the measure- 
ffient of time and in the astronomical calculations. The simple fact 
that a Dutch spectacle-maker had a lens by means of which distant 
objects appearc^d nearer to the beholder suggested Galileo the idea of 
inventing the telescope* A prism, a lens, and a sheet of paste-board 
enabled Newton to learn the composition of light and the origin of 
colours ; artU the instruments by which Dr Blacke discovered Latent 
Heat we.re a pan of water and two thermometers. The fact that a 
frog’s leg contracted, when placed in contract with different metals, 
led Galvani to discover the Dynaiftical Tlteory wherein lay the germ of 
the electrical telegraph, the telephone, the Rontgen ray and every 
others electric achievement of the twentieth century. Michael Paraday 
\vho may be called the ‘father of electricity’ was at first a book-binder. 
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One day a member of the Royal Institution, calling at the book* 
binder’s shop where Paraday was employed in binding books found 
him reading attentively an article on Electricity in an Encyclopaedia 
placed in his hands to bind. The gentleman seeing his eagerness to 
learn the subject admitted him to the Royal Institution wher,e he 
attended four lecturlfis delivered by Sir Humphry Davy. 

The first experiment of electricity Faraday made by means of an 
old bottle. Dr. Priestley discovered so many gases through his living in 
the neighbourhood of a brewery. He began his experiments with some 
rude apparatus of his own contrivance. 

Thus we observe that men who are resolved to find out a way 
for themselves will always find opportunities enough, and if they are 
not readx to their hand, they will create them. Tlicy will make 
some thing out of almost nothing and make epoch-making discoveries 
from things seemingly c^f no value. 


RELIGIONS IN JAPAN. 

By Nagendra Krishna Mazumdar, 

Fourth Year Class, Ripon College. 

« 

The oldest form of religion in Japan, the land of the rising 
sun, was Shintoism or esteem for national customs and worship of 
ancestors and the emperor called Mikado. But in the far off time 
when India, China and the other countries of Asia had attained the 
most essential glory of civilization, Jaban, their sister country, was 
alone steeped in darkness of ignorance^ and inhabited by a savage 
and barbarous Mongolian race occupied and deeply interested in 
demon-worship. In course of time, however, Shintoism was brought 
in there from China by a new tribe who crossed the ocean, drove 
out the barbarians and established themselves in Idzuma in the west, 
Kyushu in the south and Yamato injhe centre,’ They^soon lost the 
memory of immigration, became mixed with the <iiher tribes, began 
to worship Ameterasu-Mikoto the sun goddess on the same shrine 
and to pay due homage to the then' Mikado, believed to be descended 
from the sun -goddess. Thus we observe that Shintoism was an 
ancient and practical form of religion introduced from China into 
Japan in remote antiquity. 
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The advent nf Buddhism in the land took place in 552 A. D. 

A king of Corea is said to have presented some golden images of 
the Buddha and a few copies of Buddhist theology to the then Mikado. 
Again in 572 A. D. Buddhist missionaries landed in Japan from 
Corea to preach Buddhism there. Their enthusiastic and effec- 
tive preaching exercised a stimulating infiuen<^ upon the minds of 
the people. Even his Majesty, the then Emperor himself set his heart 
upon Buddhism and expressed his most heartfelt desire to be a 
proselyte to the new faith. But the majority of the people were 
averse to innovation and changes. They were far from agreeing to 
the proposal of His Majesty, the then Mil^ado, and determined to 
preserve their old Shintoism even when the chief minister of the realm 
took up the cause of the new-worship. A pestilence broke out in 
*the meantime throughout tl>e land and carried away • more than 
lialf the population. The people were easily led astray by supers- 
tition and ran headlong into a perverse decision that the new religion 
was the Sole cause of the ruinous calamity. Consequently Buddhism 
was almost extirpated by a severe persecution, the proselytes were 
put to death, the foreign missionaries were driven out of the country, 
the images of the Buddha were mutilated and Buddhist temples were 
demolished. There is a tradition that at that time when a few 
refractory fanatics were demolishing the temples, and disHguring 
and deforming the sacred idols, their atrocities were arrested by a 
supernatural agent. Since that time the Japanese have cast off 
then- prejudices against the new faith and have been gradually 
converted to Buddhism. In course of time, it is said, the heir-apparent 
of the throne became a convert and put forth his best effort for 
the* propagation of Buddhism. By 621 A. D. more than forty 
'Buddhist temples had been built in the heart of conservative 
Japan. The oldest temples of Japan were most probably biult in 
this age. ^ 

In 629 A. D. Hiuen-Tsang, who had been an ardent and enthu- 
siastic student of Buddhist philosophy in several monasteries in 
China, se* out od a pilgrimage to India for the solution of various 
religious problems which had been greatly perplexing his mind.^ 
During his sojourn in India he acquired a profound knowledge 
of Sanskrit and made pilgrimaj^s to aU Buddhist holy places, in the 
course of which he gathered together many manuscripts and sacred 
images. He then came back to China after satiating his thirst after 
knowledge and in 6.50 A D. started on a mission to Japan. He was 
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received as a great sage by the Japanese and the Mahay Una (great 
vehicle) form of Buddhism was accepted in the land. 

His advent brought in a new epoch for Japan ; Buddhism 
became the state religion, the Indian and Chinese civilization ennobled 
and expurgated the national character, the irrational belief in super- 
natural agency, omecs, divination, sorcery and the like were absolutely 
disregarded and discarded, Tokyo became the permanent capital 
of the empire, the laws were modified, social and moral evils 
were done away with, and to crown all, trade and commerce became 
prosperous. The Shinto deities were not cast oflF but came to be 
worshipped along with, Buddhist idols in the same temples and 
pagodas and looked upon as the incarnations of the Buddha. 

During that heyday of religious regeneration and national 
evolution, Confucius, the most celebrated Chinese philosopher and 
law-giver and the famous author of Ly-King or ^‘Book of Rites and 
Ceremonies,” was born in the state of Loo. He spent his early life 
in deep meditation and studious seclusion. He travelled through 
various parts of China, inculcating those doctrines which have re- 
mained to this day the only code of Chinese morals and customs. 
He however incurred the displeasure of the neighbouring rulers 
by his preachings and was compelled to leave their countries. 
After encountering various dangers, privations and disappointments 
he retired from the world accompanied by his few chosen disciples, 
though cheered daily by the augmenting number of pro«5elytes. He 
died in his seventy third year. 

After his death his disciples preached his faith in Corea and 
from Corea it was introduced into Japan. And though the Japanese 
adapted many of the .sacred and moral principles of Confucianism, 
yet the two older forms of religions were not totally neglected and 
relinguished. 

Thus we notice that there are altogether three religions 
current among the Japanese viz. Shintoism, Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism. Shintoism is a practical form of religion as we have men- 
tioned above. Buddhism is a creed of pessimism, while Csnfucianism 
’ is the religion of the educated classes in Japan and an ethical 
code of pure scepticism. Christianity also largely prevails in the land 
now a-days. George William Plnox. formerly a professor of philosophy 
and ethics in the Imperial University, Tokyo, says, “Certain it is that 
Japan henceforth will be chiefly under the influence of modern ways 
of thought and life. It will not return to India and to China^ but 
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turn to Europe and the United States. As in the past it adopted 
and transferred the civilization of Asia, s ) will it be with the new 
enlightenment. And of this new enlightenment Christianity is a 
part.’* We are not so foresighted as Knox, but so far as we know 
Japan will soon encounter a religious revolution. Our Vedantists 
are now up and doing for the furtherance of their mission work 
among the Yankees. We do request them to set out on a 
mission to Japan to counteract ^ the influence of Knox who 
denounces Buddhism in the course of his long and tedious 
American lectures in the history of religions. **Buddha was born,*' 
he says, **in a barbarous land in a time of darkness — Buddhism has 
become a false guide, a blind leader of man, and it is to be fled as 
the voice of the charmer ; for it identified religion with flight from 
•the world and men and exhorted in its name to forsake p^e nts, wife, 
child and station.” A sage and catholic pronouncement indeed ! 


The Ripon College Union. 

LITERARY SECTION. 

Session 1915-16. 

The first meeting of the Literary Section for this session 
was held on the 1 2th August last with Pfof. Atindra Nath Hfukherjee 
as {(resident. An interesting paper on “Our Past and Present” was 
read by Sj. Janakiram Bhattacharya, of the Third Year Class. The 
speaker contrasted the glorious past we had with our present low 
condition and spokeof the various evils that are eating into our society. 

^A lively debate ensued in which Messrs. Bhut Nath Banerjee, Nani 
Gopal Chakravarti and Bankiin Chandra Adhya took part. 

In the second meeting a paper on “The Secret of Success in life — 
individual ani collective” was read by Sj. Bhut Nath Banerjee. Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee graced the meeting by his acceptance of the 
Presidentship! add it is interesting to note that the subject was 
suggested by the honourable President himself. The paper heing^ 
read out, the President charmed the audience by his eloquence and 

. .. « til -.1. - ..1— _ .m 

the Union. 

The Third meeting of the Union was held on the 24th of Novem- 
ber under the presidentship of Prof. S. K, Dutt. A paper on Philo" 
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sophy of Student life*' was read by Sj. Bhut Nath Banerjea and gave 
rise to a lively debate, which was ably summed up by the Chairman. 

Badarika Nath Bhattacharyya. 

Janakiram Bh attach ah yya. 

" DRAMATIC SECTION. 

Session 1915—16. 

Shortly after the annual election of the office-bearers in August 
last the Dramatic Secretary approached the Principal to get the 
sanction for staging a drama on the eve of the Puja Vacation. Bankim 
Babu’s 'Kapalkundala*, a text book for the B. A. examination of the 
University, was selected for staging on the suggestion of Prof. Atindra 
Nath Mukberjee, m. a., b. l., the Directer of the Union. On the 22nu 
September the actors went to the Alfred Stage for stage-rehearsal 
and on the 24th they finally staged it on that Stage. 

The play was successful and gave great satisfaction to the 
audience. The auditorium was packed to the full. Ramani in the role of 
Kapalkundala, Kamakhya as Mati-Bihi and Jiten as Ramasundari 
came out very successfully. Naranath as Nabo-Kumar did excellent 
work and Profulla Munsi in several comic parts kept the house in a 
continuous roar of laughter, while Abinash as Rhikshuk charmed the 
audience with his songs. The Union owes his gratitude to Bikesh 
Lobhon. and Sachindra for their good works and also thanks Lalit 
( the ex-Secretary ), Sisir, Phani ( who played on the Harmonium ) 
and others who kindly assisted the union in staging the drama success- 
fully. 

The union also conveys its thanks to Profs. Ananda Krishna 
Sinha, m. a., b. L.f and Batuk Nath Bhattacharya, m. a., b. l., for their 
kind suggestions and help. 

The surplus money after meeting all the expenses, was handed 
over to the Secretary of the College Students’ Fund. 

Bankim Chandra Mukhbrjbb, 

V Hhny Secretary. 


ATHLETIC SECTION 

Session 1915-16. 

The football season this year was more interesting than those of 
the previous years. We keenly feel the want of a play ground. We* 
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have compfained about it to the college authorities in previous years, 
and we do the same this year also. We pray tothe College authorities to 
send a petition to the Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation for lending 
us a share either of the Greer Park or of Marcus Square or of one of 
the grounds in the maidan at least for a day in the week. Without a 
playground of our own we cannot play any other team in friendly 
matches and this want of practice prevents the players from forming 
a strong combination amongst themselves. The secretaries in selecting 
the team have only to depend on the individual reputation of the 
player and cannot see for themselves whether he is in proper form or 

not. Professor S. K. Gupta has kindly promised to secure for us 
a share of the High Court ground. * 

This year we played 21 games, won 8, drew 6 and lost 7. The 

most interesting game of the season was that between the staff and 

» 

stuients. File staients Wtire beat.^n by the narrowest possible 
margin of a goal,. the result being four goals to three. The Rajshahi 
College P.,C. paid us a visit and a friendly match was played on the 
Presidency College groun J : a hard fought game resulted in a pointless 
draw. After the game we entertained the Rajshahi College boys 
with light refreshment. We invited the Krishnath College P. C. to 
come down to Calcutta but for unavoidable reasons Prof. Radha 

Kama! Mukherji, m. a., the Secretary of the Krisnath College A. C. 
could not bring down his team. 

This year we entered seven football competitions viz. Elliot 
Shield, Nasicer Shield, Bankim Shield, Monindra Shield, Banerji Pancy 
Cup, Mardinge Birthday Challenge Shield and Shymsundar Cup, 

In the Blliot Shield we went up to the semifinal but were dis- 
tinctly unlucky in being beaten by the Presidency College by two goals 
to nit. We went up to the* Pinal stage in the Hardinge Shield and 
Shymsundar Cup, but were unfortunately routed in the preliminary 
rounds in the other four competitions. In the Hardinge Shield we 
played the Metropolitan College P. C. in the final but were distinctly 
unlucky in being beaten by a goal to love. The goal was a disputed one 
as the ball <^d not enter the net. After the game the Ireferee 
Sgt. Mann Wmitted his mistake but we did not lodge any protest and 
bore the defeat like sportsmen. Our players pressed from start to finish * 
but could not draw level. We got a penalty kick in our favour but failed 
to materialise it. The luck was against aas. In the Shymsundar cup we 

played the Baruipur Roychaudhuris Club in the final but were beaten 
by two goals to one. On this occasion several of our best players 
• failed to turn up. 
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We offer our sincerest thanks to our worthy Vice-President 
Prof. K. K. Bose and to Ors. Gupta and Chakravarti and Profs. B. V. 
Gupta, S. M. Sen Gupta, B. N. Bhattacharji. A. K. Sinha, G. D. 
Mukherji, P. C. Banerji and L. M. Kar. We should be wanting in 
duty if we fail to thank Messers Jitendranath Bose, Somnath Sanyal 
and Kaurindra Narpyan Kar and the regular players, specially Messers 
Bankim Chandra Bose, b. a., Satyndranath Maitra, Jogendranath 
Maitra, Provash Chandra Roy, and the Captain Mr. Ashutosh Mukherji 
but for whose valuable services the football club would have been a 
failure. 


Reviews. 

Benerall Poetry 

There have been lying for some time on our table a few books 
of Bengali Poetry which afford much good and interesting reading. 
With apologies to the authors for the delay in the publication of 
these reviews, we gave below brief accounts of them : 

and by Srimati Priambada Devi, 

The authoress has made her mark in the field of Bengali Poetry 
and requires no introduction at . our hands. Though we miss in 
her poetry any boldness of originality ( which however 'is no 
derogation from the merit of a poetess), its pleasing qualities are 
unmistakable. If poetry, as Milton says, should be ‘simpiet sensuous, 
impassioned,’ we have in the writing$l of Srimati Priambachi Devi 
genuine poetry indeed. Together with these qualities, her rounded 
loveliness of expression is a source of constant delight. We quote 
the following specimen which will bring home to qur readers her 
charm aa a nnetess. 

inn 

CTcwi (TTc’f, 

wiif, 'Whtftn, atr® ! 



ReTiews 9B 

^ Wl by Sri Rasamoy Laha. 

This little book is a collection of free translations from different 
English poets. Some of the gems of English poetry like Shelley*8 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty (§1) Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale 
Hood's The Bridge of Sighs Wordsworth's Ode to 

Dutjy Campbell’s The Soldier's Dream Moore’s 

The Harp of my Country Keats’s Ode to Autumn (*IT?W 

Tennyson’s The Poet's Mind Wordsworth’s Peele 

Castle 'Q ftft), Wordsworth’s Pact's Epitaph etc., 

are rendered into charming Bengali verses. The names of the English 
poems which are translated are however nowhere mentioned. The 
author shows great skill and facility in trai\$lalion and not only the 
spirit of the orii^inals, but something of their music and lyric move- 
ment also is delicately retained in the Bengali. This is no mean 
achievement, considering how different the genius of the Bengali 
language is from that of the English. The book is excellently well- 
adapted to be a text-book in the lower forms and a study of these 
beautiful translations will be a good preparation for the study of the 
original poems in English in the higher forms. The following lines 
afford a good specimen of Mr. Laha’s power of free translation ; 
they are a rendering of the first stanza of Heat’s Ode to a Nightingale. 

(71 •, 

'»nrw ^ vf»ii ’sim •, 

-rf5inpTf%fs, 

by Sri Narendra Nath Chose. 

m 

The author is a student of our College and the maturity of talent 
that he ‘has shown in this work is worthy of praise. Mr. Ghose’s 
poems are certainly under the inilitence of^ the poetry of Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore but it seems to be impossible for a Bengali poet of our 
tinte to escape the influence of such an overshadowing figure in the 
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field of Bengali letters. The intrinsic quality of this little book of 
poetry will surely bear examination. 

The author has a happy faculty of imposing into a description of 
nature the human feeling appropriate to it, as passages like the follow- 
ing will show : 

’f f^i f %i mi 

^ ■; 

fsism'l 5i:5i ! 

The ring of Rabindranath’s poetry here is unmistakable. The 
invocation to evening has the same note, though in a differ- 

ent key : , 

'sf tm Tffei 

C’fl ?— 

’tTi m 1 

^t«t c’iTTP ’Tr5fJT-?i:9i 

iiisT':?! ^ic’i, 

5 ?i'i ’itr.^ '555 ^51 

We wish we had space for more quotations. The author is a 
young student and the work is probably his maiden effort in poetry. 
Hence there are a few immaturities of expression jvhich 
a strict critic would wish away. But if the author cultivates his 
talent we are sure he would attain to a more uniform perfection and 
chastity and style. The spirit of poetry, like the wind of heaven, blows 
where it listeth, and the poet must patiently wait for moments of 
inspiration with the hope and prayer as in our poet’s own words : 

! 



^3Spt55^i I 


wim I 

/IH fl I 

'2t?t^ I 

'S[r% wc^ij'^f n^5f iii5 (71 ?ti75 fir to fwra 

sf'STIt^ 5rf?f^ ifltrw C’T^firJl ^Kf^iTS 1 -silk's 'STtolU 

<2(r; ^5it'i ^<^42 «i5fivf(:^t‘^i ,i<i5 

Wsr'FC'Ti ‘V<c& ^cq *j|^,” “iV'fm’Tj,” ‘tor^r c'lifsrrf 

cfTf ” i^rffif 'SHoif ■'!?i«i irfci RC‘1’1 1 lii^fsa >isi'2ii«m«ri ®i«j« 

3>t'g “c^:^ !” ^N^i m-f'S 'ittc^?? i 

Will-force ■i]?! C^vfH "sicsr^-tn ^tf^l ’mil Sri'S 

fr •? ^tR cMsri V.W «i'5' fi^Q! wi- 

wi (7SN ^^1 rmrf’fc'f JiRm 
R’ln misT <ic^ 511 1 «^5i ^»f, R 

tRki msitR’f ’fiB'Ji '8 msT’ri '*tft!n ^T??t murTtl ^^*1 ^^i 

5fRIi m I 

5f^R 5T tics ^ tRui ’isil ^Tir 5r| i “bIsirH 

«fTl”,c«fcH srf?ji7Rr ’Ts cc^ <»« I f’FR>«fR’F mrc^ w 

i2itf% ^l6c^ cgtc^F Riiwrc’i ^Rrai mc^, “^i c^ 

c'nc^ i” V 

’TTc^w^ ^<fl I Bftf^ ! ’iW’r‘^»i^i’Tirc’r““’(spii:»itc# 

(?T^ W"f ’111171— il’P’ftsi tTifral »T^ Young 

men 1 ’Fi:^, Foot-fifc c’fiTiJi, *it’ri-2t»it«mr sr»^-R5r^-2(sp9 

'2lTR l5TiF^^?l 51C^ JTSrSi <2(15^1 ■’fRuI (TfT^Til I w\ ’mi * 

%«rtttR cit5T Rm’i 5n^ I • , 

5i?'2tt*i 1 1 ^ir8i«(R Rsi I Ji<R ifti *ti 

’iRm ’iRc^, ‘‘« 2 tT*i, (TiRch ’rf^’ 5 , ” *211*1 %i ’rfinjw 



TfSTfan ?55rl I 


•sir' 

fTi ji<R! 'sfjn, f^f^f^, <fi%i 

c^ <s\t >2tT‘j" f!f-^rr5-«ff^-^rf¥^-c^^-<rt*n- 

c^Tl-c^CTTfiiJf »r53j ;9^itfvf^ ^rfamj ^?tl islg^ 

fw TciR I srfirat^ i 

^-^fSeil ^ '«ltC^, TTSWS '2|t*Hf«t®1 (?\t ^ ^-CSrf^ «!tF5 

’1'^^ 1 «tf^i atw <Tr!r ill ! 

CTTf ^ 511 irtT'VrsT's c^it^^p ^<tt*rf«fi 

C5i%f^ Fra I «ii’t w?rt#t<^«prtR’t‘tira' ^ «rra»tT^ 
*rf^iiTi:^ 5rf5nri ’»rrarai <fi'=!ptt ^ i (Ti^itw f^f- 

f^rirara^ arf^ i “ iral 

<2ff%fiTf^ fifira 5ff^5[t5i I 'stc’t 

f^'a* w<(\ i'^rarc^ i 'stHi «a^ «it| 5T 5pt?F 

'sfir ®fR[*fT5R ^ust w\ nc*p*i <2M5? 5riT%- 

ilT^^CSl CVtC^I C^&1-'^T51 ^%1-Z frt #l?5lTr^5Tra51 1 

fsTTi^rf^ I 

('^) f5R ftfJl ^8 ^?rai--!Fl5T-W5T 

f!T*tr^® ^^CFCWR '5 ’Tn sf'i’ft sTtsiTui!:*! ^r?i?$i:?5? I 

<ti% W! I 

(«r) Rirs) n59 ’ra^irv?^ y? »r3tw< ’« '‘wr-^f^’F ’flu'll 

^551 f^fft^FU'l i(t5rC»T fjrarifir’^'S ■«FRra1tI»T I 

(’t) <ii«Trai >21^1*1 «rti:^ ira, rt|5ir# 1 »i^>it«rt?ic*i? wr c’fra? 
?''8!n 1ra«rra Rtirai f^c-ra '« ft^FR f^*R 

I 

(?) ^wrai RTir® 'SW'H «tT!7F CT, fjrat?^? «tf% 

'e C"lt^-«t*t f^il 7W?t^ ’Jriaf? 

“ ?8Ri-’?5F«ii-sraraBr%'«5ii ” i 

fsiprt?^— I ‘ * • 

«rraf {?fc«ra i «ra?f%?r f% f?? sfRra 

! Rirai, vriS?! ?t^R5Cf I Rtfl 

?wc»(ci c? *1^?,” c? “Rhm csf\” srt^ i Rfra ?twt»f) RWrfOT 
FfiM ’f^l *fR^ RSRWl ’Rt'C^F?*! ’ttW sn I <45R ^tft^l „ 



^vt»n I 


TfV (?I “ ta 3rt®to ^ farc^f^T 5^1 I 

TT^ail ^*«R TWCf I f5??rf^f^ ^rt^'Sfar ^ vs *2tf%*rm ^ l ^tC?s5T7 
f I Fft f% ’W^r ^ “ sT^-w ” ^^51^ “ ft< »i?t 

■rirf’ft ” «1TIJ^ I ^^-■^'S.arf? ^ Diabetes, Dyspepsia, 

Colic, Asthma 3?^ C^anrl fST ^'PF^Itfar, ^tf^ 

’TO df^c’T 5fi 1 mc’ti, ’I’B I in\ «2t5mc«f 'srfsrtfw’tt’F 

’Tf^rt’JT ’F^ 1 

v^i 3st5 1 "J 

JR s'0^'3 »rt^ 1 ' > ^c’«rarr?rt>i w^fai i 

>rf!^— c’^rsfiri ’Ffwiri i3 ft^lsTO f^«rrRi% wi i 

» 

f TJI ^’R, ’rft^T ^^5?. Tf«l>2t? ?1 C^W^r ^f’R I 

ft^^tfarr^K 5t3#t^CS|lf i 

(7f) mfq; ,21^^ "t^rT^nM ’fNc’i 5f| I sfisrrf’i'j 

(71 isrst^-c’iM’T c’Frr’T'fW5T‘5t*i5n:aft''fli?R ^^af's ’jw- 

’tc*ff iw '®rft^ I “ (TPiirtiii ’®it’r® c’i?''3 

’Tf9[, TO aiTf’lCar ’FWf«>*tf%’t f’rc*l'^ Wf’Rl ^ 1 ’I’FW^ (3 ’IW 

’F’P WfiTI^ smr <2tt«tt^^ ^T!'^ asrt^ srrt I “ Little’s Oriental 

• H (Tf^ 1 cwA "f® ’13J33 .'&^C«R1 C^t«®T ’?^*l ^RlCai'8 

^ ^'tc^ •rfirat*! in i ^f%g ^terrn ’irc®! "ifl? it's! 

?fii 1 %-5?T 's c’l^fsTsii •rr?i«i i 

,3r^ Vff^ ’It?, ^iirrTOl^ni «I T HH1 T ^ iJtC’R 2rR( tT»l "f? 

^^c^«rfc^i «ii^ >1^ 's f^?^T ’sTO ^’fanif^^'TO 
’f*?T«’n ^ ill I ^9 ’tsi #f^cii CT It 'q 

tTO T5I <2t»T’r TCH Tti^i TRra 'SIthtti TT.ii’r 

§rc^«i I * 

W.TCafCT Tl%l T^tTsfl *n I 

C T t ^f tfCT srcTOfl '2trfsi Tto arf%W3 f^^*l 

I *t'5T«in TRCai 1?^ TO < TO TO TW® 

Tf?r I TWH to 5^^ TOfW ^ Ttw, TiT aR ^ci, 



TTw-rni I 


^ o o 

c^^i »i;^ i (Tnc^i cw'S^tt^ >s1%5^^\9 f^2c»t^ 
■sFiT!! I ^ ap5i»ij f R-(r5 /7R:^?f ^?ri iiH I ^^s<T?r 

CT??rfWT CTt'^fS^I C^T'^ty^ yjl I •iff^I^I 

?«r?9rt "f*? pifsT^f® ®ftr^ i ■?F«fa'8 vsrtrtf^ni’t? 

5;tC'® ^rii:® i ^(Tii '?ii?:fei i 

^SWr? Classifl Lecturi 5»1 I 

(’t) Tfft f^Rr?n 'srg? ’ffiRW ^f?rc^ i 

fjTsrcirt’^'T I *rf»rf^m <s^ ¥fi%i 'simi ^sirnCTl^f 

(i'-T’PtCT College Squareifl ‘il’t- 

«i<iT'9 f*i‘>p’F’fi:‘t'^ ^'fvf{?iti '« »if'^'S^^«i ^tqtg ^-ni^il ^'iT5ii;i ■•^’ii^r-i 

i trie's ■« js ■»rf^i*vr^T® ^Tf^?ii ’ri;-; i 

(S) <ITCa} Ttfr I'Vmi ^'5V^C*1 ®iim ^f<r??T 1 #i?n ■^Fi 

?frf^c^ ,1 r’Fjj'^^‘1 ^if® ’tf^?!!:’! t?^, jgrvf^l 5<rfT^!:®!:s? i 

sif^C^ n»rf»l (?f''8?rH ^'0 C’FT^IM ^'If’rfC^i 113^ Wl ^r':l!:’I I ^ 
>ic9r ’j fwN 1 

'srss’l^ #tRTi >1^51?:?^ C5^l I ’fwm ’iit'-ii^ i ’ifw 

B. A. nM ’TT^ ^?l Railway Station fipl*! 

^ C^ Schoolifl Head Master ’It'! I "fNc®! Third Master 

i|Tr*ra I I. A ^f%C5} M. E. SchooM^ Head Master, (7F1 '^f^n:^ 
^^1 Class'il Bengal Reader, ^^TrsiKI, 'Tttt'nr'T® '9 f’P'SH 

’ITCVSit '2f«rr^ I ’I’T »ppc®r?r 

• < 

■»i^l ^f&fi ^n I 8»\ 1 >ii^ >rfi:?rai '»rr*i»i . 

sTC^ I In trfcsni >f'i I »rf5it0 ^cinp^ ®0r®«fca^ ^t?r| srty.si'R 

»Tt>rf® ^ ^^*rf«(J ^jt*tT® ! ^Tf^C® 'Stf’TC®' ’fifsfsn??!® «(H®I 

’TOT >i|^t ^FWI??nnf ’SfsfT^?! ftf^T f«R #t*l 5?tC$ «tT^ I '«r52*t® 

«ii^5f <j3i, -jpctur, ^i3R, ’iRi^rf’t ■^rii?rl ^vrc!! tan '®c^ 

•?'?i:5 Tfwi ’itfwi *tf^c® ^1 mra, '®iTii?'^t3 

^ra«F 5 t ’fm I fHcs fsif’iw ^ 1 

« 

(^) i2tT®sp'»rTsT 5tr®’r®i <tif»ii iJ'rfc^ 'sfwiri ^i ^f%?n ^twre® 

Tt% 3?^i 1 «tf?r®3i'i ^81!:® (71 »rw 





^pi '2t'®rt’m Tf%rr i wm 

^ c«rf«, 'e ’iiwtc5 

WC'f C'2t^*l ^[SC^ 1 

^sff!. “’m^T f’TST^” iflc^ bIBuI 'Slflp^ ^1- 

*ftc^ I Tf^t^ f^f’Tn W^I ’J’Rj'tWt^T '8 

a 

'Stcft'st I 5rfi:^ ^^'ir«fw*p’Tr^« ^a-ss ?Ff^i 

»rrc^ii 1 ^\ ^ -^u i 

W ^'Si^tciT 5rr'5^i ■spf.gn I ^vrt5 ^5ti 5ti, 

r«psrilpT 5fi “4rfT'l*» vfi’p«i Tt?i ^n’t 

if 1 1 

(^) >t5nT Tfj%, 

'4^1, ipp^l <f(iT|, pr, '<{fs *9 t^fvf 3Rf ^f%?rl I, ’tfr 

wsf’T^ il i" W’tc5!i ’g;'5irf^ "srfg,^ ! 

(^) ^Vfi^-T 5-3«1iiflfw CH!© ’Pf^51 fVa 
% 

’rrf^C'S ’It^ I “^1 ^rrai '^r,^ 'J®?'’ '®ItriI 

c^iiT ’Pt^ ■5rf»!T?r ■®rf’‘:‘f?i »rrf^” f^Pft ^rtfy/:’! Ifi \ ^ri;;© 

f^»;aj?il N® ifgTiiTi y?f i 

(?) ^js^irrf’f'rt’p ^5 “ir^iiT ^\ \ ^f%r® Ttsi-^'ttt t'^itf^ 

iftiftr^rn ip5icTf^t ^tr!i 1 irftfs firsts ^iw© i *!® 

C5^K©9 fif:5l ifl I f<f:5l C»l^fel Clive if® 

fifr.z 5<i 1 

ill c’-r^ i^i:^ I 

* 

* *« C’iWf’tJ ’PPt®^ ifl I ’9'Ff^ ifC® irirf?Jl if)^ 

^fil«l1 CSt’f -V^^lil i|5l^ ©t^fwm fil^ ill7tw I 

ill f%fiT ^T5tf^’tcip f’lf^ i "©n 

“irra iff? if fii«of%, (TPtXis c^t^s i” 
illf ip'Pc'T I 

(ip) .<2l<4?:if «npj iifRtii '®rm 'srf^^Tfisitrs 

if^tPr ’p^ '8 int*rr?i (Sj? ’reitri ■^’^'?i ^ vfiii? iifl^ 

<2tt^5 '8 iTNn SR®! I College Square>j| ^if^ '55^ iW’P 5^*1 '9 ^f^»| 
il'^.’lJ Ttf^ “IRl f^«( il^Tl ^^*1 1 



I 


(’’f) »tt«fi ’«P5m ^Rrt^ 1 ^\f^x «tt^ 

?j«f ^Jnrrai’jf ’i^*it?i*rfOT w 'Sttn’lft 

®T5)i (?tr®nii «ii^^ sift^t (Ml W '5111 (?i?T?[ 1 «itg^'8 ’Ji ^ ’iffit’n 

«l'R^ I 

(’t) *rt'5t!r >ii^jf (31531 I c3ri^i 5»r5(t^ 

» 

C=T1 ^fi(51 '^f??l1, 5131^ ^<17 FBT'^I, “fs’^’Jtft'’ 5^ C5rl5C3ra "^Tft 
’ifIC’T I 5»rf5 351 51 5 313 i ^33 (3f3'«, ^p Mi 4? 

3^#t< 33-3t33-3W 3P1 3fit3T3 3*31 ^^3 ^3#[ ! 

(3) 3*316 33 3^3 3*f3C3 5i| i ^?tc« #T333iTl 3313® «£ll3 ^f33l 
^33? #131 313C33 3^11.5^*1^31 ^1^C® 31i:3 1 (M 53^-f3?tC3 3*113(^3- 
3lC«fI f3i:»f3 3'0i:3l3 33 1 515,13 5l33 ^F®! 53 ^3 31§ 33C3 

•®|5F31«. 1 

(S) '2151? ^31331 WII I %3i33l f3'3=( I 1*133 5 333 I 
*fl33 ^*11331 <l3if% 2— 

213*13 3^5li:3 i93*tl C5313 33lt*:3 I 3l33l3, C33 3131-51311 5*1 ^3 ! 
5[®233 5lfl3 ^33 .93*3lf3 3*1313* f35l|i:3 1 5'^*t>r3 5?’lf3 ^^*;3»I3 
p3«, *?S 5 33 3lf®3 f33*'g ®l|3l 3ltC3, 23 'n ^N® (?*i:31 f551 ®Ff^5 
»nr3*.':3, “^feii^Fi^ 3f3i:3if5», 'saafs 31*153 . 33 * “^ 51*133 's 

■5*33 5)15 C3*3I133 (153* 315 ®Ft3l <11*^^3l 5|tc^ | 3^3 515 C5f (Tit 
fs*r35 3S5P p 3lf*t C5'< '^r33l f3lt33 3l3C'5l1fc l” 

21^13 5fl33 311*13 '®*I1311N|®F Wl33 tSs « 511^ 3r33fsi5 53 I '’[33 
fcif^rs 333 3)1*13 2n« 53 3*1$, PP? '2tf5C3%3^ bf53l 31f 53 1 

5f3313 3*»f3 ^33 f3?l3 31113 I 
333 ^31331 33if5 2— 

33 313 W3 25 513^113 (133 (153|-(13f3 5f33l 3f3113 I 2'F5R “’1f1’(- 
3*rtsi” 5f33l 23*^ PI®! 5 533 35C®! ‘'35135” ■TC^f 39^ 3133 5%® 
3lf5P I 33*PI ®151^ 3lf5P 1 5T3313, (131*133 tl§1 f5?3l 3Sfft3 
3131® 3l3rtfe® 31 3TP 1 f5|53 3t5ltin “25313 tiV 33*13 Vf3 35 ®1^ 

‘ (13, f33 ^315” f5?3l “213 25 3135 3133 3f3ti13 C3l5, 3*133 **1C3(,*(133M 

(1®l3l”^®nf3 ^53 331351 5tf^® '55 5f^ 1 pf3C3 5111,^35313 

3lC533t3 31C53 3® 315 3tf®ifl 3ltC®:5 ! 2®f«3 ^S5l 5f3C5 5J5f13lClf 

‘31 3153ft’ 5 ^*^>13 “3131 3tCf33” C3l33l C35t'|C« 3l3 1 ®3J®1® 3^1 , 



^ I 


*if«r c?” ’Tpr^n >4i^ ttr 

• v-4 M 

fife's *mr, 'sT^t ^ (prt'ttw c’TW’ti ! 

8-r 

( 71 'SWi 5:^, ^ ?t(75c^ »rf»rr?i*i i ^fis 
■«rtjr« fsm: ’tt^ ’fRct (T't^i’F^ i si«ri,— ^’T’F?t«i fH pi 
TfRc^; « f^Orfer^ (TTf^TiTI I • 

^P^#lf5(flt«j 'ttm srt«rRi <1?® 'sci apre »i^5ifl<3^’F 

• ^ 

^ c’ft9it!i ’nan '9f^ ’trc^ i 

ftTrcr^ f^if^ 'Brff5[?:'$j:^ ffSm c?ff^ ni^rTR i 


^tCKl '8 JPIl’RfMt I 

( 'e ? ) 

5pf ^(Pl’P C»!% I 

(71 "Acini'*! Bf?3I 

^Rtw Jit? ®T?i y«r(:'5i ^5rffji'’f(:4 f%^s( 

’ll:**?? jit'? 1 pp-? •5®Ilf^ TBTfsiKl ^tsiTW?! ^<75 Tt?! 
^fwtf^, ’i5T?l CJTUI? (TTff jpfu’l ir| | '^t?}si fs^TH 

'«iR^ '«(ti:^ I 

m 

■®rRiFt!75 f^Vlsi C^JRl (71 », ®t?tC® 

C^'tJI^ JIC**?? %, ^’ttf^ (7R JfCJi ?? (71 l>»mi ’1"»1< <211^ FK 

Jit^ I ?[i:^HJif^^i:^ cwf?, (71 ''iTiTFi w’i'5>fji?y!:^ 'st^jrrfwrf?®! 

’TfJi cjfw (7? ^5t?Tti 'stnrWn ^f%*rtJi 'st’Tg’r, ^^iJit? sr 
«I^ 1 «il?8 'smrl’iT? CaFtD? 5I?*I jpf?®! I Jlf? 
CT?tR R^fpi Ti5,'2t^Tf^ w’f'^f’i^m *1'? c?ffji?s*r Rt^*i 

>19? ?^, ®T?1 Rtnnrl ®l?t?i f^tJUTrt’l ^“sfl ?f!%c® *ttfk®5i, 

’®t?i <*lf^«rtJi-(7rt’fi 1 JTTt^JifMlT:® n5T?t?i ’I"^< f^*i ?^tiTC5»- 

Vi<rrpi sriJif^ii?, f%i;nt®«n, Wx r?? ^wcjf ui f^m:? 



^ I 


^1*8 

^*ttPt ^ipi ^ ^firsl ^ •sr^tC’T 

iifl I fsf^ cwf^tc^R c^ 'gc«r?i w ^ ^ji:«r?( ^ 3 ?^ 1 

^513)t^ ^C?15f ■¥S?TI I ifl ^'icW? trnr5 

1 3ifif\8 f^csrmsri ^ 20*1 Tffnc®^, ’ii^« fsfii 'smmc^ 

’Tt’fC^ ^ sift” 'StTlfV^ ^U5 ^fwtf^CSR 

^ ^*i2t’Tffc^ ^ CT 

f%C2Tt^ ^1 1 ^7[‘ 'smc^ (71 

*Trf%?7r, ifl >wws 'srt*i^l fw^ 1 <iit 

I '®f?rra ^C^T'^f <2t1%'« *1T(7T, ■®lr| Wlf^ ^551 

f^sisni 'Sltcpl (71 =lT7li?ptr^r.'5^ ^,1 ^f^- 

’TTV \ 

liicwfiTi^ c^ WPtriT 'srfE^Ji 1 (TI at^ 

CiStW fesR, ^51 ’Tfwtt^ ’l"^<iIiC’t f5f3[^ ^(7H Jrf^ I W’K- 

(2tf% ^rr?1^ 'Q 'S^CTTT '2tf$ ’Tt'^ iJtTTrtC’t^ *1? 

'smTT^ ’Tst’j'i f¥?5 (7i«rf(7T 'stft’a 

'5i’m»( fjrlira >2ti«f«t^ 'st'n i ^»rt!i 'simi ^’rt>mi >ri^ f’r^M 
(TfRca '^^1 '®1T5I^ (Tff’^rrs (71 (TKTTf VSTlsitsi ^TftH C'2tsrf"^«f’l *1^3 

c^ c^ (71 ’«it37r^ 1 ^tiTrf^ra Tfi, 

'-l^f^tfel (Tf'^rl^rCF^^ 1 (Tfm^fltCW^? (TI '®'’'(77r| »lfw'« <3^- 

3(MT arntf^ifTfeTH '5''riH f^fsi wiH aiTC^ c*?*? 

'BTf^i^ri (7rf«r ^srfrw. f sc^r 's’Rtcsiir 31373 ^ 3rt3(f>!?ty^ 

3rf?[^ 'Q’RtiTra ‘'T?rr^ ^tCT*I1 ^■2'«r 'S '*>(f?^1 >21^ ^fwrftiTl^ ^*73 
'BrtTRrl 3ri ?:l!ri nif^ 331 (Trf^r 'sifra^ii 

?*tW3r, '« '®3333T373^ 3I»fr^f^ '®«f33 ’»rf31t37(^ r^37l’f »!^«ft!:i3 

^ss^firs ^131 I *1tiT Jp (7ft? '«333rt37J^ ^3?»F^ “Slf^ ^ 

TRi fip «iRic>i>cft»H — “^3prr33 ’art ! ^ cai3rt’f 3ra[«tt^ -sirt^ci 

r* 

' 2 rt*N ■’Ffg gf®T^373 (TH ’snsrfi:’? (r®T5rr?3 (spc^ 331 ^ 1 

^ifrt? 'Sp (Tft? “,8Tpits3— ^ ^3rr?r <2tf%'fF?j ?F^*tt333j Bftf^i, 

caws (3Ftt(5 ^ ’St, taWca VsrfTT®— f^RtcJi— 151^^ 

—fa ait? ^at?! '«ai5rf33,” fjT area's 'S3!3rtc3ra 3rr33 1 fa 

ataafartt aia^ f ^t’s ^ i 



5rr?rt»rl i 


^0^ 

“^f^l '®rtsitw?( 5n?T ^ (71 ^^T5rt^3l- ^rfw^nr 

"srt’rfc'Rr sn>i ?ii (Ti 'srf'TPil 'srfi^rl i ’»iTsr?il (7rf«r ^®rrciRl 

^stM” vftcsrr^nt ^fTrc^nt ^ (Tfft, ’jRfcsRT "BTfOTi 

<itd "srrsrtcw^ (Tw 'srfiTn f^| ^ 

(Tfl^ ^rwr?? c^ fsT^f^ inr i 

1%^ lilfet'S P[)7T5T C^ *f«f '«fH’’F ^5t?1 

*rfc5rf«r?r ’iTftc'SJi 'sin fw i 

Tff^ sff^i '^iTr?r ^■»r?t '^rf® ■^fwi f’firtf^c^H ^forfvnf 

'jf^T ^'tffirg-sT I lii f^^?r ?pf%7 ’pTtItt (?r^ 'srfsnn (TT 
ts^i ^fvr st|, ^t!:?rr5'sri (7it»f ^ sn:? i 

’Tt’tCSl ^ I 

itf^<(5i Of I 

f%5t3r Tf^i’F ca% I 
( > ) 

'siTN >iT’r^r I "Silf® '2ttft5T 1 coil’ll '9?F(71«t C5Tt®T5rt?»T 

«rr^, '®rtfs( ^51 '®rtf^ 

f5?r-^St»R?r, 'TTl’IJT Mm ’JC^ ’STfsitlf ’ttC^ ^1 ! 

(7fT 5( f^, c^sT '8 c^jsi; w*rr?f '®rf^^ ^ 'snf^ 

a 

sfl I (?T ’Rir =?S 5-!r 1 '®«r^ 

«ii^ fw j I ’R^ 

1%5T,— ^srtrf: 1 • c'stsitcvrg <®nri ’ifw (7f^ 

• '®T9t^ ^ (Rt Sf5tf%5ft5r5[ fsr?®I Rtf^TC^ 5Tf^5l 

! (^*itcf?f fwR, c's'RTrff^ ^< 5 ? i 

(TSR^ ^'«R'8 ^rl I ^ iR3R 

^fnmr fK Rtfwnni ^atiR ^ sn(7F,--’®wm (?it 

• 9 

fTftfe,5i?tlR?n7ni RTfwnr c^l\ •'F^r'irfr^it ! 

'wrRR SRI RfTtC^ I (TSTsRn ^5T ^STTSf (R ‘ 

T!Rt« ^firc^’ttRnTf/ri 1 fru > 5 ^ *ttf%, 

Rtf^ ^ fRc«nr Rf%^ f^cBFt if^c® Ri ,— '«! '®i%r® •a’f 

frtwtf^ Tcirtn ! 





^O'Ss 

OTw*! «n»rf?r r ^srn c^jr ^firm ? "srPTR 
jftT^ ’ff%i c’R !- c>f^ ifi^ ^ttwR 'sirsr 

^qRT5l *TlTT?l1 fw®! ! - (TTlf^ — C>1^ ’»(f^ 

I I ^artfif sjyRC'tf Mftin CTf^rsiR— 

'9^ «rfinir "'itC'^rTf^^ “^firai ^ ! 

fa 5Tf^!n 5 si<pt^ ^tWsi i~'sfei fr ? ff’tff’twtf^% 

f5?ft5Tl ®r?5i a ■> ffTi( 9 ^rf^f':® srtf’fsrff i— fta fia 

f?R fffsrfii I 5ffyn cfff 'aTwr?f \ 

f% ?— ^ttr ! «r5^Tc?r?j f'lc® «rfc«iTa ,— '»rtTR 

'»if^ta »rrm ? f ?? H ic^ ^nf’R «?TfR 'sifTtii cf ^t^r !— 
(Rtf 5ia'iit %i fi I OR cwf^R ! ’Tf?! •»rT'tm9 <it^?itsr fi, 

^ fl C5f*ri' 5-t^i 1 ff -50*11 ’li:^ (r ? 

9 R V— ^®rRt^ ?ta ^fa f r?c®c^ c^f ? 

CfRRf^ <1fT«f ! 5?!:^ ’R RT^r. 

’t? ^Torf’p ^ta i fiR -a -^rTfaf ffiiRtsi i aR»is 

C'Stft^'f? 9iRtTr (Rt C’tRrfRf? frf? I 

( ’ ) 

b-f^?rl f^?rp;¥ i liiff (R ff ffiffi fa i '.at 

Cf 'f'h'O^ra^T' f soft'll ^ff -aff ftR RRR 

a-?FffR tfRt 5itsrf?. 9? ffeirl ; Rffa Rtft? 

fffwi '^ff Rfftf -^^ff ^<ff (R^ '^ff RtfR ftf- 

-^fwi ^rtffftfw ! 

•»rfff caR t w f f^fcflst^i’tacai Ftferi Rtf^ i ai »Rn ^ 

^rtf^’RrV’tf ^ta fl, •siWu (ThOub aff ' 

TtWJ -^fwo:^ I Rrff (RtftCVR f'SFR ^,1R"f RtfR 

f^ltf^ ^’tJRa 5^9 (?f^ 1 Rtff^ (RRt ffHr I 7<fT 
w»i^ «iii,— '»ftft![ fC9F '9i«Ri:«f^ «ttR I , aff ffTr< 

Rtwtf (Rmi (?fr<rtrff ? 

Rtff *n «rtf^5\ c^ftcjR R f*ii f ^ ctf^r ^ ft^Rta 

93< ^ 1 Rtw (?( »rai»mt^l^ RW^ 9 c*tf aWf TO ^ 

f¥ '®TTO fffire ft? ? C^TSRI a^TR 'Btf^ Cff — ’TSI ? 

^ RfR? fC«f fR ^91 TO aftCf f^TO, TO TOR . 





■'Tfpnrtf^, ^tTtf ?r?’T i w?rti[ f^rtT«i 

S1K^31 'S ^TJrlll 'Slf%c^ir ^sfR^F finp^ <f|^C=T I f^l 

cstsi^i ^t?r sn I (?i >f$ »t^ sf’f^srt’n '“trt? ^ 

'®rti:f; ^fn^r%'^tc^ fwrm ^fw! ot^,— ^* rtf^ 

'ii’|?ii*f f^^n ?— f»7»6ir ^irT,--'5t3rn:«f^ ^mwwr®! ^sworsr 
>i<5j:«f ^ij-nr «ii't «rff^ i 'st^l 

’TifasT sri I 

fararmi c«f«r ^Ti <p\ m c^«mr src'fi 

JPfOr <Tt? ^^rl vs 

(TPk’ttf^T^ ^9fr 'Brff^^t? ’pfwf^ I ( '^fsnrtf^ c^*rfora 5n:*rT ^srrf^i 
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dolleo^ Dotes ano (Observations 

Th^ inevitable necessity of being regularly separated from our 
frieruis and helpers at the end of each year is a matter of serious 
disadvantage to the College Magazhie. Kvery time a set of energetic 
students come forward to assist in the smooth working of the Magazine 
and just when they really begin to work are snatched away, leaving 
the editors in a position of difficulty and chagrin. We hope however 
that the First and Third Year students will now bravely throw them- 
selves into the breach and strengthen oiTr wavering line. 

v** ^ 

In bidding good-bye to our Second and Fourth Year students we 
cannot but ask them to remember their old College and Magazine 
ancV to wish to see th^m prosper. It is an oft-repeated com- 
plaint that the Indian aJma waters do not look with the same eye 
of affectibn and fond remembrance on their old alumni as the 
Kuropcan universities do. Whatever truth there may be in the com- 
plaint it is equally trne that the alumni themselves become at times 
supremely oblivious of their mothers. We hope that our ex-students 
will challenge this statement by giving positive proofs to the contrary. 
We wish our out-going students all success and hope that in their after-* 
career they would keep up the prestige and good name of the College. 

We are sincerely sorry to record the bereavement of Prof. 
N. N. De who lost his father on the 8th December, 1916. Our 
heart-felt condolence to Prof. De and the bereaved family. , 
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It is a pity that we have to record so many deaths at the begin- 
ning of the New Year. Bengali literature has suffered a great loss in the 
tragic death of Bahu Chandicharan Banerji and ^f Hai Sarat Chandra 
Das Bahadur, c. i. b. The contributions of the former to Bengali 
literature are too well known to need mention, while the latter 
as an ardent Tibetan scholar and explorer added to the store of th“ 
world’s knowledge of the Bast. Asa Tibetan and Pali scholar and 
an intrepid traveller his worth was highly appreciated by the people 
and the Government alike. Our sympathy and condolence go to the 
bereaved families. 

Educational department has suffered another serious loss in the 
sudden death of Father Power of St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. He 
was one of the last remnants of the old type of Anglo-Indian professors 
who really feP for India and sympathised with the aims and aspira- 
tions of Indian you ths. 

^ ^ jii 

The registered graduates of this University have showi' another 
marvellous example of keen judgment and independent spirit by 
defeating Principal Rarnendra Sundar Trivedi’s election to the fellowship 
of the University. It is quite in the litness of things that a sax'ant 
and educationist of his worth and standing who has been serving the 
University since 1894 should have been ousted from the present 
Senate. 

jfL ^ 

We had a pleasant afternoon on 21st Jan. last when the staff net 
the students in a trial of strength in cricket on the Presidency ground 
at the utaidan. The students easily managed to get the better of 
their professors —many of whom were quite innocent of the wicked 
trick of opposing the ball against the wickets. The students extorted 
from the Principal a holiday in lionour of their victory. 

Last December arul January were months of meetings, con- 
ferences and commissions. There were the Liters^ry Conference at 
Bankipore, the Congress at Lucknow, the University Contocation in 
* Calcutta, the meeting of Scientists at Bangalore and the sittings 
of the Industrial Commission all over India. These were the principal 
ones, hut there were others i.^hose number is legion. The Literary 
Conference was a splendid success so far as management and the 
choice of the presidents were concerned. Much credit is due to the 
organisers for their excellent arrangements for the delegates and 
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securing Sir^ Ashutosh Mukherjea as their president. But we are 
sorry to remarlc that most of tlie papers read at the meetings were of 
little value. 

The presidential speech was an inspiring one, emphasizing on the 
glorious end reserved for the Bengali language and literature in future. 
It wiis remarkably original in as much as it did not follow the beaten 
track left by previous presidential addresses. As a pi^e emotional writing?, 
meant to fire up the imagination and enthusiasm of the audience, it 
served its purpose well. But perhaps Sir Ashutosh never meant it for 
dissection and analysis in a cold and calculating spirit. VVe also 
like to draw the attention of our readers to the very fine speeches of 
Messrs. C. R. Das and Bijoy Chandra Majumdar, published in 
the Satayana and the Prahasi respectively. 

Calcutta University had not the good fortune of hearing much 
from her chancellors for a long time. Since the transfer of the 
capital to Delhi, she has been much like the forsaken Queen of Carthage 
sofaras her chancellor’s favour is concerned. But the long silence has been 
broken this time by Lord Chelmsford, who addressed the assembled 
graduates at the I ist o invocation, “not as Viceroy, nor as Chancellor 
with a policy to propound, hot rather as one university man to 
other university men.” It is refreshing to he assured of this entre 
//0//S- attitiule in the midst of tlie constant jarrings of plans, policies 
and officialisms. 

* His E.xcellency's speech revealed his keen desire for the welfare 
f)f the students and he has reassured us by saying that “there shall 
be as many opportunities of a livelihood as possible open to the 
educated classes to divert the students into channels other than those 
of law and Government clerical employ.” In order to turn out 

* students with character well-formed, capable of bearing the burden 
(>f citizenship in a manly wav, His Excellency has thought of taking 
two steps. To quote his words, "The profession of teaching is a great 
and honourable profession and it should engage the whole attention 
of those who.follow it. But this is not likely tt> be the case as long 
as teachers* are paid an inadequate wage. If we are to divert students 
on to this road we must increase the pay and opportunities of our 
teachers and magnify the status of the teaching profession.” We hope 
that this long-needed reform will very soon occupy official attention. 
The second step would be to appoint a strong commission to 

• enquire into the affairs of Calcutta University as a necessary 
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prelimiiuiry to a constructive policy of reform. VVe are rather 
diftiJent about the necessity and utility of this step. A commission 
always suggests that there is something enormously wrong and im- 
proper in the system. True it is that Calcutta University is not an 
ideal type of what a university should he, and that it has many defects 
and drawbacks. But the question remains : are they so enormous tis to 
necessitate the callilig of a commission so soon ? The first Education 
Commission met in 1882, and the second in 1902, the recommen- 
dations of which came into operation in 1904 only, VVould it he 
well to check the course of progress so early and forcibly divert it 
into other channels ? If it is not urgently required, a commission 
means waste of time, energy and money. 

jt 

Thc^ report of public education in Bengal for 1910 is on the 
whole very satisfactory and shows an increase in every respect. 
The number of educational institutions rose by a little over 2, 000, 
.while the numbers of female and male students were 1,5.19,728 
and 284,813 respectively. Of these the college students numbered 
17,226 against 15,921 of the previous year, while the total number of 
pupils in the secondary and primary schools amounted to 372,020 
and 1,124,109. It is gratifying to note that Bengal contains as many 
secondary schools as Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces taken together. If we could also secure 
for these institutions efficient method of teaching — which is after 
all a matter of time and^ experience— Bengal could be really proud of 
her achievement. But the one dark spot in the report is the 
comparative paucity of technical students. One cannot also regard 
without satisfaction the further expansjon of education among the 
Indian girls and ladies. The number of scholars rose from 17,252. 
to 37,953. 
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BRAHMAGUPTA AND BHASKARA. 

( Continued from page 70 and concltided ) 

B7 Hatanchandra Banerji/ m.a., b.l., 

Vice-Priiiciptil and Professor of Mathematics, Ripon College. 

VII, Geometrical Progression. 

The period being an uneven number, subtract one, and note 
multiplicator ; being an even one, halve it and note square ; until 
the period be exhausted. Then the result arising from multiplication 
and squaring of the common multiplier in the inverse order from the 
last, being lessened by one, the remainder divided by the common 
multiplier less one, and multiplied by the initial quantity, will be the 
sum of a progression increasing by a common multiplier. ( Lilavati 
V. 127 ). 

The above rule which is not clearly expressed by Bhaskara, is 
explained by the famous commentator Ganesa who says that the 
effect of squaring and multiplying, as directed, is the same as the 
continued multiplication of the common ratio for as many times as 
the number of terms. Thus the rule gives the well known expression 

(J I \ 

for tlie sum of « terms of a G. P , namely • - — - -• 

r— 1 

VIII. Permutations and Combinations. 

•1. The series of the rfumbers decreasing by unity from the last 
,to the number of places, being multiplied together, will be the varia- 
tions of nutflber, with dissimilar digits.' ( Lilavati, XIII, 272). 

The above rule whiah is stated by Bhaskara in connection with 
the variations of numbers, agrees with the expression for the number 
of permutatio#i8 of n different things taken r at a time, namely, 
n (h- 1) («^2). ..(// — r+ 1). 

2. The product of multiplication of the arithmetical serits begin- 
ning with and increasing by unity and continued to the number of 
places, will be the variations of number with specific figures ; that 
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divided by the number of digits and multiplied by the 'Sum of the 
figures, being repeated in the places of figures and added together, 
will be the sum of the permutations. • ( Lilavati XI II, 267). 

The first part of the rule gives the number of different numbers 
that can be formed with n different digits. The second part of the 
rule gives an expression for the sum of these numbers. It is easj to 

n — 1 ** — 

shew that the sum = [ n — 1 x sum of digits x(lo +10 +..• 

+ 10+1) = ':^L Xsiim of digits x'(10 +10 +...+ 10+ 1), which 

n 

agrees with Bhaskara’s rule. The meaning of the phrase ‘being repeat- 
ed in the places of figuivs’ is obvious. 

3. How many are the variations of form of Sambhu by the 
exchange pf his ten attributes held reciprocally in his several hands.: 
namely, the rope, the elephant’s hook, the serpent, the tabor, the 
skull, the trident, the club with a skull at the top, the dagger, the 
arrow and the bow ; as those of Hari by the exchange of the mace, 
the discus, the lotus and the conch ?\ ( Lilavati^ XI II, 269. ) 

The variations of form of Sambhu are /I^ and those of Hari |4. 

4. Let the figures from one upwards, differing by one, put in the 
inverse order, be divided by the same figures in the direct order ; and 
let the subsequent be multiplied by the preceding, and the next follow- 
ing by the foregoing result. The several results are the changes, 
ones, twos, threes, &c. This is a general rule t {Lilavati, IV. 110). 

4 f' 

Bhaskara here gives rules for obtaining successively the numbers 
of combinations of n things, taken 1,2,3, &c. at a time. 

5. In a pleasant, spacious and elegant edifice, with eigljt win- 
dows, constructed by a skilful architect, as a palace for the lord of the 
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land, tell rae the permutations of apertures taken one, two, three, &c. 
Say, mathematician, how many are the combinations in one composition 
with ingredients of six different tastes, sweet, pungent, astringent, 
sour, salt and bitter, taking them by ones, twos, threes, &C.’'' {Lilavati, 
IV, 114). 

* In the Brst example, the number of ways in which the doors may 
be opened by ones, twos, or threes &c. is 8, 28, 56, 70, 56, 28,8, 1. 
The total number of changes on the apertures is 255 ( that is 2" — 1). 
In the second example, the number of different preparations with ingre- 
dients of divers tastes is 6, 15,20, 15,6, 1. The total number of 
possible combinations is 63 ( that is 2* — l). 

IXa Indeterminate equations of the first degree, 

1. This subject is treated by Brahmagupta and Bhaskara under 
the peculiar name of kuttaka which literally means a grinder or 
pulverizer. The word is used to denote a multiplier such that a 
given nurpber being multiplied by it, and the product added to another 
given number, the sum (or, if the additive be negative, the difference) 
may be divisible by a given divisor without remainder. 

2. Say quickly, mathematician, what is that multiplier, by which 
two hundred and twenty-one being multiplied, and sixty-five added to 
the product, the sum divided by one hundred and ninety-five becomes 
cleared ?t {Vija-ganita, II, 65 ; Lilavati, XII, 253). 

Putting y for the required multiplier and x foF* the integral 
quotient, we get or 15x- 17y<=5. Converting into « 

continued fraction, we get I- as the convergent just preceding tf. 
Hence it is easy to see that the general solution is given by 
x=17t + 40, y=l5t + 35. 

Putting t = — 2, we get the least positive integral values of x and 
y, namely 6 and 5. The number of solutions is unlimited. 


5:'^rr^ II 
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3. Four jewellers, possessing respectively eight rubies, ten 
sapphires, a hundred pearls, and five diamonds, presented, each from 
his own stock, one apiece to the rest in token of regard and grati- 
fication at meeting ; and they thus became owners of stock of pre- 
cisely equal value. Ttll me severally friend, the prices of their 
gems.^ {Vija-ganiiat IV, 111 : LiJavati, IV, 100). * 

Denoting the prices of a ruby, sapphire, pearl and diamond by 
X, y, z, w. respectively, we get the equations, 5x + y + z + w“7y + x 
+ Z + w = 97z + x + y-hw — 2w + x + y + z. From these we have 4x-~ 

6y~96z = w — k suppose; then x— 7*^'* ~ Putting 

k~L.C.M. of 4, 6, 96. that is 96, we get the least integral values of 
X, y, z, w, namely, 24, 16, 1, 96. It is clear that any equimultiples 
of these numbers will also satisfy the conditions of the problem. 

X. Indeterminate Equations of the second degree. 


1. What number, being doubled and added to six times its 
square, becomes capable of yielding u square root ? tell it quickly, 
algebraist t ( Vija-’gauiiat VU, 177). 


Denoting the required number by 

whence x — 1 V 1 Thus 6y'*+l 

6 


X, we have 2x-~y^ 

must be a perfect spuare. 


Putting it-"z\ we get Gy^— 1, By trial, the least posititc integral 
values are y “2, z^5, whence x—g. ‘'Again, V z"* Gy** - (S'* - 6 x 2"^)", 
.*.(z + yV6) (z — y V 6) — (5 + 2 V 6))" (5'~2\ 6)“. Putting z + yv6~ 
(5 + 2a 6)"andz~y \'6--(5-2v 6;",weget2z=-(5 + 2\ 6)‘'+(5-2\ 6)". 
and 2y +6 — (5 + 2 V 6 — 2 +6)”, Giving ton the values 1,2,3... 

wc can get as many solutions as we please. Thus putting n - 2, we 
get z — 49 and x = 8. Bhaskara does not give the general solution. 


* 
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2. The square of the sum of two numbers, added to the cube 
of their sum, is equal to twice the sum of their cubes. Tell the num- 
bers, mathematician. {Vija-fianita, VII, 198). 

Denoting the two numbers by x and y, we get (x + y/ + (x + y)"”" 
2(x’ + y‘\ whence dividing by xhy and reducing, x’* — x(4y+ O + y"* ~y- 0. 

Solving this as a quadratic inx,we havex"^ i | 4y -f 1 i \ (I2y‘*+ J2y + 1)| 

l^rom inspection we find that v“ 1 and x— 5 are the smallest solutions. 
Again, putting 12 vM T2y-i I and solving for y we get y— J (‘~3± 

\ b f 3/.‘). Putting 3 + 37/ v^ we get v** — Since v — 3, z 1 
is one solution of v‘^“3z^-=(S. and v -2. z — 1, is a solution'of v^ — Sz"*-- 1, 

3 r 

tlie general value of z is given hyz- '^^-^(24- \ 3y'-(2— \ 3)”^ 

* (2-lr \ 3)'‘ I (2 - \ 3)“ Todhunter’s Algebra, Arts. f>4!^ and 64S. 

Patting n==2, we get z=*5 or 19, and /. y^I or 5, and x=»5 or 20. 
Patting n = 3, we get z=*19 or 71 and y=a5 or 20 and x=s20 or 76. 
The number of solations is unlimited. The general solution is not 
given by Bhaskira. 

XI. To find expressions denoting: the sides of a rigrht-angled 
triangle. 

1. Let twice the product of two assumed numbers be the up- 
l ight ; and the difference of their squares, the side ; the sum of their 
squares wall be the hypotenuse, and a i^tional number. I (Liiavafi, 
VK 14S). 

Taking a and h as the assumed numbers, we get 2ab for the upright 
and a* — for the side. The hypotenuse is ' (2(7 /;)^ 4- — 1 
= r# 4“ 6 . 

2, lA side is put. From that multiplied by twice some assumed 
number, and divided by one less than the square of the assumed 
number, an upright Ls obtained. This, being set apart, is multiplied 
bv the assumed numher, and the side is subtracted ; the remainder 

# V# %T^T^srr ^ I 

?TT5^r 
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will be the hypotenuse. Such a triangle is called right-angled. * 
{Lilavati,W\, 139). 


Denoting the side by 
for the upright and a. 

n ~ 1 
verified. 


a and the assumed number by we get 

~f“ 1 

a for hypotenuse. This is easily 

It - 1 


XIL Area of a triangfle and of a cyclic quadrilateral, 

1. Half tlie sum of all the sides is set down in four places ; and 
the sides are severally subtracted. Tlie remainders being multiplied 
together, the square root of the product is the area, inexact in the 
quadrilateral, but pronounced exact in tlie triangle.’ (Lihnuiti, VI, 

167 ; Brahmagupta, XII, 21). 

This rule gives the well known expressions for tlie aivas of a 
1 

triangle and of a quadrilateral inscribahle in a circle, namely. 
V I s (s — a) (s b) (s — c) I and \ | (s-a) s-bl(s c) ',s d) | . 

BhasUara does not mention the fact that the latter expre.ssion gives 
the exact area of a cyclic quadrilateral. 

2. fhe siAns of the products of tlie sides about both tlie dia- 
gonals being divided by each other, multipiv the quotient hv the sum 
of the products of opposite sides; the square roots of the results are the 
diagonals in a quadrilateral.', (Brahmagupta, XII, 28 ; Lilavati, VI, 
190). 

This rule is cited by Bhaskara from Br.ihmaguptii It appjies 
only to a cyclic quadrilateral. If ABCD he such a quadrilateral, 

an.l AB-a. BC--h. CO-c. DA -d, then AC" 

ah -red 

and BD' “ See Tod hunter’s Trigonometry Art. 

ad + bc 

254. 
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XIlI. • Circle and Sphere* 

1. VVlic^n the Jiametei* of ii circle is multiplici! by three thou- 
s.uid nine hundred and twenty-seven, and divided by twelve hundred 
and fifty, the quotient is the near circumference ; or multiplied by 
twenty-two and divivled by seven, it is the ^ross circumference adapted 
to practice.* (LiUivuti VI, 201). * . 

rile coni’ii Mitator (i mesa shows that if the measure of the 
diameter of a circle be 1250, tliat of tlae perimeter of a regular polygon 
(jf 384 sides inscribed in the circle will be very fiearly 3027. This shews 
the degree of approxim U ion of the fraction tl-sX to tin* value of T. 
Converting the fracti ni into a decimal we j^et 3T4l(>, the true value 
of being 3*14150 Brahf)iagupta puts the ratio of the circumfer- 

ence to the diatneter as three for tfie gross value, and as the square 
root of ten for the neat value. See Brahmagupta, XII, 4*0. This is 

more ri)ugh even that\ ; for \ 10 -3*1022.,., aiul ’'f =» 3* 142857, 

2. In a e*rele, a quarter f»f the ilianieter multiplied by the 
circumference is the area. That multiplied h\ four is the net all 
round the h ill. I nis content of the surface of tlie sphere, multiplied 
hv tlie diameter and divided In six, is the precise s.)lid content r>f the 
sphere.' l^tiavat t . VI, 203). 


This rule gives tlie well known expressn>ns for the area of a 
circle aiul the surface and volume of a sphere. 

3. By 103923, 84853, 70534, OOODO. 52055, 45922 and 4 1031 , 
multiply the diameter of the circle, and divide ^he respective products 
by 120000: the ([uotieuts are severally, in their order, the sides of 
polygons from the triangle to the enneagon, inscribed within the 
circle^! ( Lilaxurti, VI , 209.21 1 ). 
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If a denotes the side of a regular polygon of « sides inscribed 

TT 

in a circle of radius r, then a'~^2r sin By giving to it successive 

11 

integral values from 3 to H, and using a table of natural sines, it may 
be readily shewn that Bbaskara's rule gives closely approximate values 
of the sides of tlie inscribed ivgular figures. In tlie appendix to the 
Golhlltyayit, called {construclion of sines), Bhaskara 

has given an elaborate method of constructing the sines of varif»us 
angles, adopting the old defiiiKion of the sine. ' (See Tf>dhiinter’s 
Trigonometry, Art. 71). The values fleduced by his method closely 
approximate the values given in our modern tables, there being slight 
discrepancies in some c?.ses. 

XIV. Pytamid and Cone. 

The. aggregate of the areas at the top and at the b.ottom, and 
of that resulting from the sum of the sides of the summit and base, 
being divided by six, the quotient is the mean area : that multiplied 
by the depth is the neat content. A third part of the content of tlu* 
regular equal solid is the content of the acute r)ne.‘ {Lilavati, 

VII, 221). 

This gives the exact volume of an ordinary tank with uniformly 
slanting sides. As such a tank may he regarded as an inverted 
frustum of a rectangular pyramid, the rule also gives the volume of 
such a frustum. If the length and breadth of the mouth of the tank 
be a and b, and those of the base c and r/, and z he the vertical depth 
of the tank, it is easily seen that the tank may be divided into 
a rectangular parallelepiped of volume cdz ; four triangular prisms 

whose united volume is i z [( rr — + — ^/)c J ; and four equal 

pyramids on square bases whose united volume is i z (rr -c) Kb — d), 

Adding the.se we get for the volume of the tank, the expre.ssion 

cx |^r/& + c.'/ + (aH-c) (/) + </) *1 The lAst part of the rule relating to 

volumes of pyramids and cones is well known. 

II 



PRESHNT«DAY LITERARY TENDENCIES IN BENGAL. ^ 

By Batuknath Bhattacharyya^ m. a., n. u, 

Professor of English JAtcraitirc^ Ripon College. 

* M. Arnold in ono of liis essays says; “To ascertain the master- 
current in the literature of an epoch, and to disttn^uish this from all 
minor currents is one of the critic’s hij»hest functions : in discharging 
it he slif)\vs how far he possesses tife most indispensable cpjality of 
his ofllee — justness of spirit.” It is not given to all to acquire this 
justness of spirit which, according to the dictutn quote 1 above, qualifies 
a critic for the discharge of the highest function of his calling. To 
lay claim to it or to pretend to lay claim to it— would be a piece of 
. unpanlonable egotism on the part of most like myself. In the first 
place the subtle “courses of spirit” -these hidden movements of the 
soul —are with difliculty discovereil. They arc like the slender* 
rivulets that wriggle in an I out of the desert soil, now appearing on 
the surface, then lost to the gaze —and continue a precarious 
existence in the face of the inclemencies of a parching climate. In 
the second place, the process of elimination by which the main current 
is distinguished from the minor ones requires a breadth of outlook 
and a fineness of perception that only the gifted few possess. The 
diflicultics only thicken when wc attempt any critical operation of 
this nature in relation 1 k) the age in which we live. For, the glamour 
of the living present robs us of the sense of perspective and propor- 
tion. Insignificant events assume an exaggerated importance and 
mirage-like lure our intellectuar selves to confusion. For we who 
breathe at this moment are the bathers in the stream of life and to 
keep a sharp look-out at the same time that we dip our heads is a 
feat accounted physically impossible. Tho present is like the atmos- 
phere which surrounds us on all sides : lu rise above it, to transcend 
this element is almost unthinkahle. Thus it is that people’s estimates 
of their own times are so often wrong. To play tlie critic in relation 
to the age tas fwom a pedestal of superiority is not, however, my cue. 
But thoujjli the judicial function is denied, that of the secretary is 
not forfeited. We may not distinguish or discriminate but to observe* 
and report is certainly competent to us. “I find a provision in the 
constitution of the world,” says Emcivnn, “for the writer or secretary 
who is to report the doings of the miraculous spirit of life that every- 

* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Young Men’s TTnion under the 
presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice W. 1?. Greaves. 
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where throbs and works/* And to give vent to what wc see and feel, 
to describe the things that are taking place around us in the would of 
Hengali letters ™that is the task we propose to ourselves. 

The five or six years that lay between the close of the 13th 
century of the Bengali era and the end of the 19th century mark . a 
turning point in the literary history of Bengal. It is difficult to 
transport ourselves back to those quiet times -so different from ours. 
The national life was not leavened with the strong ferment that the 
Partition of Bengal has instilled into all the activities of the country 
since then. Bankim Chandra Chatterji-— that resplendent luminary 
of the intellectual sky -scill shone above the western horiiton —about 
to set. He might truly be called the Wizard of the Hast and to 
the last years of his brilliant career his magic rod conjured up wonders 
that held his admiring readers under a spell. Romesh Chunder Diitt 
with his versatile talent worked with vigour though he too was on the 
downward slope of life. 'I'he Bengali stage resounded with plaudits 
called forth by some of its best actors. While the soul of India thus 
kept an even tenour like one in deep sleep — there came into existence 
the Bengal Literary Academy with an unostentatious ceremony in- 
versely proportioned to tlie career of usefulness that destiny had 
chalked out for it. The Bengal Literary Conference was as yet un- 
heard-of, The future recipient of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1914, lacking, perhaps, the seer's vision, and therefore unaware of the 
greatness that awaited him, worked away at the forge of his imagina- 
tion with sincere and single-hearted devotion and produced works wliich 
perhaps more than anything he has written in very recent years have 
grappled him to the hearts of the great majority of ^jis countrymen. 
Not even the farthest-sighted prophet or proplietic statesman could 
have predicted the upheaval which holds the whole world in its 
throes. The cloud which has hurst in such extensive rain-storm was 
not even of the size of a man’s hand. The great Keshuh Chandra 
Sen had finished his eventful career on earth ; such was also the case 
with Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar — the father of Bengali prose — the 
story of whose life will always be enshrined in the scinctrary of the 
nation’t heart. And Swanii Vivekananda after his extraodinary debut 
at the Chicago Conference was winning the hearts of thousands by 
his singular oratorical gifts and moving them to a forgotten love for 
the Sannyasins of ancient India. 

It is a farcry indeed from those peaceful times to the age in 
which we live, move and liave our hemg. And the change has been 
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due to all these men and events that have left their impress on the 
life and thoiij^hts of the people and swayed the currents of the literary 
world. They have been landmarks in the nation’s history and have 
been reflected in literature which holds the mirror up to life. 

• The Bengal Literary Academy in particular has come to fulfil 
a great want in the intellectual life of this coftntry. Its functions 
are numerous, its field of activity wide-spread. But there is one 
great drawback hampering everybody •interested in the literary history 
of ISengal in the most recent times, which this institution though 
avowctlly pleilged to such a work, has not effectively and regularly 
grappled with, I mean the publication of ^\n^ annual report on the 
literary products of the year. This work was originally taken in hand 
by the late lamented Byonikesh Mustafi and is now in charge of 
Pundit Amulya Cliaran Viilyabhusan. This caialo^iic raisonne must 
he an interesting as well as extremely useful compilation. But its 
piihlicat’on has been not a little fitful of late and for the years 1317 
to 1321 (y( file Bengali era one must in vain ransack the volumes of 
the institution's quarterly magazine to come at these annual reviews. 
The administration reports of the Provincial Government must needs 
be meagre and cannot reasonably be expected to take the place of 
this ‘valued file.’ Be that as it may, the statistics that can be 
gathered from the few reports published by the Academy that are 
within our reach as well as^the Government publications arc full (>f 
lessons and suggestive of the statg of thin*gs. 

The number of books in the vernacular that the intellect of 
Bengal ushered into existence in 1901-2 was 559, The total figure 
for the year 19T!5-1«, ». e., last year, is 873 - an increase of output to 
the tifiie of nearly 60 per ccMit.-- not by any means a phenomenal 
• rise — nor in keeping \vith the enormous spread of literacy among the 
the people in the course of this decade and a half. If we examine 
the figures with reference to particular departments of literature, 
very curious facts come to light. In some, it is to he noted, there 
has been a pfallir^g off rather than an increase in production. 
Misccllaneots literature comprising essays on subjects of general 
interest reached the high water-mark in the figure 143 in 1906-7 — 
last year it ebbed dSwn to 70 Religious literature, including devo- 
tional writings and reasoned discoursc^p, fell off from 192 in 1907-8 
to 73 last year. Tlie official surveyors of the literary activities of 
^his province with a complacence shared by the whole country were 
able in 1913-14 to report great activity in all the departments of 
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literature. That was a prosperity budget. Then ensued the fjreat 
war with all the evils that it has spelt. 

The comparative set-back in the last two years, let us hope, is 
an ephemeral phase, an incident of the war — a result of the paper 
scarcity and increased cost of printing ; let us hope it will pass arvay 
with the disappearance of the horrible night- mare which is riding the 
whole of the civilized world and that we shall be left once again in 
the contemplation and enjoyment of vigonuis and prolific literary 
works every year to come. But there is one species of litcratui'c 
and an important species it is — which has not been affected by these 
unfavourable condition^* — I mean fiction. Fiction miglit be regarded 
as the staple of the literary dietary. That is why tin* demand ami 
the supply, of tliis eminently popular species have stfiod the strain so 
well. Fictions of all sorts romances, novels, sliort tales- that 
saw the liglit by the grace of the vernacular press in lf)15-lfi 
numbered 145 — a figure which maintains the rate of uniform progress 
that has marked its output throughout 

In view' of the uncertainty and fitfuincss of the reviews of the 
Bengal Literary Academy, the provincial administration reports remain 
for us the only unfailing though meagre source for the getting up 
of our survey. Half a dozen paragraphs headcil the Bengal Library 
and the Press occupy with a most unassuming modesty barely a page 
towards the end of these oflicial volumes a'.ui purport to register the 
readings of the literary barometei'^ of this large com try* 1 seem to 
espy in my imagination the official responsible, scribbling away at 
his dgsty desk, and with a mind fairly exasperated by the insistent 
demands of brevity and the exigencies of space, penning a ftw short 
and cryptic sentences, and with a conscience ill at ease makinili short 
W'ork of the events and tendencies of a world so full of living interest 
to him. But from time to time he lets fall remarks through wdiich 
peeps the intenst soul of a lover of literature that the red tape of 
office has not disfigured out of recognition. That is why sometimes 
oblivious of all utility from the standpoint of o^cial administration 
he is betrayed into remarks, more befitting a critic of liferature than 
an official statistician, under 1913-14; the official review’er wu ites : 
“Many of the poems published dui;ing the year show that English 
poetry is exerting a great inffiience over the modern poetry of Bengal,” 
Under 191 1-12, the same anonymous registrar says, “Bengali fiction 
is growing less sentimental. Questions of real life are now being 
treated by some of the best writers. Their love stories are often 
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nieivly the setting for pictures of social reform or the teaching of 
liberal views on the subjects of widow-remarriage, female emanci- 
pation and the improvement oi village life.'* 

All this is by the bye. With the help of statistics, they say, it 

is possible to prove almost anything. The danger of the statistical 

1 

argument is specially to be borne in mind in the world of letters, for 
literature is the expression of the genius and the temperament, the 
record of the subtle movements of tha collective mind of the nation, 
arul the thought i>f man, as we are led to remark so often at the bar, 
is not triable. fherefore it is that very little importance attaches to 
the accidental rise in the output of one speqjes of literature in a 
certain year or the itnustia) paucity of anothei species in the next,- 
although such facts loom* very large in the ken of the official observer 
who is not to look before and after over long periods cTf literary 
activity. And yet it is impossible, on a review of the course of the 
literary activities of this country during the last fifteen years, not to 
bo struck by ^certain unmistakable signs of the times, which seem 
almost to obtrude on our notice. These signs written in broad and 
bold lines on the brow of the age might be read even by those who 
run. We shall proceed to note some of these prominent tendencies 
of the present epoch in the vernacular literature — some of those 
interesting movements of the national soul — those courses of spirit" 
as they have been aptly described by M. Arnold. 

To begin with fiction, as the most popular and widely read type 
of literature, the novels of the present age are in many respects diffe- 
rent from their parent and prototype of 15 years back. The fiction- 
al literature of l900 disgusted the official reviewer by its "little con- 
ception and development of |5lot." That for 1902 was unceremoni- 
ously dismissed as being of "little merit." Translation and inartistic 
adaptation are the stilts on which lame talent has always walked. 
This explains the unblushing simplicity and frequency with which the 
Bengal romancers in the beginning of this century transmuted Eng- 
lish novels of Jthe type of Rider Haggard's She" and Goldsmith's 
"Vicar of VVhkefield"— and passed them off as their original ware. 
The adaptation of English detective stories, again, continued in full 
swing down to 1910* And even now it would be absurd to pretend 
that the fashion in favour of these sensational stories has ebbed down 
to the low-water mark for lack of popular favour. These fashions 
jjie hard. To educate the vast majority of the reading-public into a 
love of higher and more refined types of novels — is a change not to be 
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effected in half a dozen years. The registers of the circulating lihra- 
ries bear eloquent testimony to this. The present age however marks 
the setting-in of a craze of a different sort. The sensational is dis- 
countenanced in favour of psychology and the objective interest of 
the plot is sought to be made up for by the acuteness displayed in sub- 
jective analysis. Jtistlic drama of the inner soul of man which 
fascinates the story-tellers of the day. The trappings of rank and 
riches do not make any difference between man and man, hut the 
intensity with which life is lived : this is the inarticulate lesson 
which the novelist seems to preich. And he has the age on his side : 
for individualism is the cardinal article of faith in this epoch. The 
fashion for these stories surcharged with psychology must be traced 
to Sir Rabindranath Tagore, at least in the present form. His “Eye- 
sore,” “Boat-wreck” and “Gora” were works altogether novel of 
their kind when they first appeared in Bengal. Many have since 
followed suit — whose name is a legion. The psychological type of 
novels has won its way to acknowledgement as a legitima'-e variety of 
fiction. And the emphasis laid on the w'orth of the individual soul apart 
from the accidents of birth, position and wealth is a creed which in 
its harmless generality will be admitted by most. Both these pheno- 
mena of the literary worKl owe their introduction in this country to 
the dissemination of the dogmas ar.'d cults of the west. They are 
exotic growths at best. Their future depends on the degree of 
thoroughness with which t>iey are assimilated by the genius of this 
country. 1 hose Who set at nought the deep-seated affinities ,of the 
nation’s soul might deserve credit for their daring, hut so far as the 
permanence of their creations is concerned, thex cannot be com- 
mended either for sagacity or for powerful imagination. These 
reflections thrust themselves on our minds when we notice that the 
gifted novelists of the day are readily disposed to use th^ir powers in 
advocating through the medium of fiction programmes of social reform 
dubiously suited to the traditions and convictions 'of the society upon 
which they are sought to be enj^rafted. Sir Rabindranath’s “At 
Home and Outside,” a recently published domestic n^vel, is a case in 
point. One critic in the height of his indignation characterized cer- 
tain chapters of that novel as furnishing a “philosophic basis of adul- 
tery.” The indictment seems to fis to be a bit too severe, specially 
when we consider the detfiyuemeut of the novel and the delicate 
handling which marks the work throughout. Of Sir Rahindranatli, as 
of the poet Shelley, it might in general be said that they can touch pitch 
pnd yet remain undefiled. But cleverness in resolving the highly 
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compromising situation in which the heroine is placed does not suffi- 
ciefttly explain or justify the choice of a subject which goes directly 
against the grain of the national character. ‘The limits of. the * 
matrimonial obligation’ is not a burning social problem of this country, 
it is of Europe and America. The tendency of cultured writers 
to use fiction as a medium for advocating social reform caught •’.the 
notice of our official reviewers in 1910, and it has since gathered both 
volume and strength. The novel with a purpose is a familiar experi- 
ment of the literary world, but the dangers of such experiment are 
intimately realized by us when the novelist lights upon a purpose 
wiiich deliberately or unwittingly wounds* the susceptibilites of the 
majority of readers. Only the other day, I was reading Maeterlinck's 
“Monna Vanna/^I would not venture to give a tongue to alljthe sensations 
caused in me by its perusal. But with due deference to the great 
names in literature I will make bold to remark that the drama em- 
bodies a problem smacking too much of Jesuitical casuistry in a 
modern ff)rm. The academical discussion of the problem broached 
in the drama would be sufficiently trying ; and when, in addition, it is 
invested with the life-like colours and forms and proportions borrowed 
from a dramatist's imagination, the whole presentation becomes only 
too much so for most readers — especially oriental. The ecstasies into 
which the oriental mind is thrown on reading works of this nature, 
are oftener painful than^ otherwise ; and it is no wonder that he should 
cry mercy when they impingp upon *him with the pitilessness of a 
zealous social reformer. But criticism of this particular movement 
apart, it is undeniable that so far as fiction is concerned, there is no 
indication either of lack of power or of want of variety in our litera- 
tuij^L*. The gifted author of “Rural Society” wields his pen in 
furtherance of no didactic purpose and yet achieves very happy results. 
The shoi^t stories of Prahhat Kumar Mukherjt pervaded by a breezy 
humour that is all his own make delightful reading. All these testify to 
the vigour and soundness of the old stock, upon which new-fangled ideas 
have not been engrafted. And what is most gratifying to note is that 
purdann^iiti ladie.s have commenced to grace the ranks of creative 
artists in this line. Their products have a peculiar intrinsic worth* 
due no doubt to a cast of thought different from the masculine, and 
to that extent fresh and novel. To |hc importers of the Continental 
novels, my humble appeal would he that they should give up the 
attempt at bolstering up, problems which are non-existent in the 
* condition of the society in which we live. For, the cry of realism, 
which they raise in their defence, would be more intelligible when 
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they become more alive to the reality which liedges them in and deal 
in problems that lie nearer home. 

If there is any department of literature which lan- 
guishes in the midst of this flourishing and vigorous condition 
of Bengali letters, it is Drama, The deaths of Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, Dwijehdra Lai Hoy and Amarendra Nath Dutt 
coming one after another in close succession have meant a serioti*^ 
loss to the stage. And this loss came when the dramatic art was 
well-nigh brought to perfection by the labours of these three powerful 
writers - the first and the third among whom were also skilful adepts 
in the histrionic art The century opened with translations of classic 
dramas and adaptations from European dramatists — works hardly 
likely to succeed on the boards like original plays. It is interesting 
to note that Moliere’s “Le Manage/* and Shakespeare’s “King Lear** 
“Richard III’* and “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and even Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake*' were laid under contribution. Side by side with 
these, flourished the social farces, although the unhallowed tor.t, diction 
and taste of these sprightly creations were the despair of the rigid 
moralist. Then came the Partition furor and with it the vogue for 
historical dramas ; and subjects were specially sought »>ut that 
afforded the dramatist opportunities of harping on the chord of 
Swadeshism — a sentiment that obsesset) the Bengali heart almost 
to the exclusion of every other. Greater moderation of sentimental 
outburst prevailed in the dramas that were produced in subsequent 
years, and subjects were chosen remarkable for their variety and 
novelty. History, both ancient Hindu and Muhammadan, mythology, 
social topics, as well as delightful phantasmagorias were exhibited 
with equal success on the stage. The sensational is re-asserting itself. 
And at the altar of sensation have been sacrificed those qualities 
which make for the permanence of a dramatic work. ' Literary 
excellence counts for nothing with the managers of the stage. Vulgar 
sensation with a dash of common-place sentiment has become the 
craze of the theatre-going public — till the theatres have become un- 
worthy of visit. To this end, the popularity of the cinepij^tograph 
has contributed not a little. The glory of the Bengali stage is eclipsed 
and its ‘May of life is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf* — a state of 
affairs for which the taste of the public' is no less to be thanked than 
the inconsiderateness of the managers who act with a sole eye to 
the possibilities of gain. 

' Not many weeks ago. The Statesman commented, with a touch • 
of gentle irony, on the excessive poetic leanings of the Bengali race. 
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No sociiO function, it remarked, can take place without the gathering 
being treated to poetic effusions in very large doses. If it be so, “it 
IS a grievous fault” indeed, but in answering it we shall not lack the 
company of another nation, the glory of whose literature is in poetry. 
But even this poetic fecundity of the race has been in a sense on the 
decline of late. Bengali prose is a very rj?cerit growth and a hundred 
years ago the nation felt and thought and dreamt in poetry. From 
this proud hold on the nation*s heart, it has been greatly displaced by 
the encroachment of prose. Not ttiat the output of verses, good, bad 
and indifferent, taken in a lump, has appreciably fallen off; but the 
poets of the age seem to fight shy of any ambitious work. With 
the exception of Babu Jogindranath Bose*s “Pritliwiraj,” it would be 
vain to look out for this species of poetry in recent years. Perhaps 
the poetic spirit like the mimosa plant shrinks from the excessive light 
of science and there is truth in the common-place of criticism which says 
that poetry declines as civilization advances. Odes and sonnets, songs 
and short lyric quartrains cannot wholly buttress up the poetic re- 
putation (>f a people. At the same time, he it remembered, that the 
poetic inspiration is like “the wind of heaven which hloweth where it 
listeth,” and will not be coerced. The dramatic lyric or lyrical 
phantasy — 1 fear to call it by any other name — that Sir Rabindranath 
composed a year or so ago — aimed at a bald simplicity of expression 
fn)m which all poetic rhapsody was scrupulously excluded. His 
“Falguni” has been a« distant echo of the symbolistic movement of 
which Maeterlinck is the great i^xemplar in the West. Its poetry is 
overshadowed by the purpose which it *veils under the thin disguise 
of allegory. We have had another drama in prose of the same type 
from the pen of a less known writer with the suggestive name of 
“IHie Call of the Ocean,** hut the correspondence between the two 
works seems to end there. The martial note is so rare in the poetry 
of Bengal that when the war broke out it was expected that it would 
result in the accession of poems breathing the spirit of heroism and war- 
like ardour. That hope has not been fully realized. 1 remember one 
poem the rgfraii^of which runs thus: 

^ “III the face of cannon the black sepoy doth fight.” 

But that fs a stray composition. Perhaps the Bengali Regiment 
Movement should have been started ^rlier to keep up at the original 
pitch the enthusiasm which was evoked at the outset. Perhaps again, 
it might he said that the nation with hated breath awaits the issue of 
this Titanic war. For it must be admitted that our interest in this 
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war is very far from being speculative, as is evidenced by the ample contri- 
butions in men and money that the princes and people of India are 
making for the triumph of the Imperial cause. In the ages gone by 
Indian poets had warbled and broke ff)rth on the field of battle in songs 
that the world would not willingly let die. Rut that was perhaps more 
under the stress of the religious feeling than any other. 

The religious atul philosophical literature in the vernacular has 
been equally touched by the quickening of intellectual life which has 
benefited the other departments. rThc religiosity of outlook on life 
with which the Hindu is pr<iverhially credited is an indisputable fact. 
Anil in fact science and the spirit of the modern age have not suc- 
ceeded in overturning tlv-s angle of vision. The Hindu seems to be 
growing more and more self engrossed and confirmed in the beliefs 
of his ancestors. The Hindu Revival Movement, which began 40 
years ago, was merely a re-action from the stunning blow that the 
Shastras received at the first spread of Western learning in this 
country. Although during these four decades the movement has lost 
none of its force, it has entered on a new pha^e of il<?volpment. 
During the first two decades of this period of reaction, cultured 
people racked their brains to find out scientific explanations of the 
rites, customs, institutions and beliefs advocated by the Shastras. 
This process of pouring the new wine of the present age into the old 
battle of Hindu social and religious organisation stood self-con- 
demned by the pitiable shifts to which those who attempted it were 
sometimes put. The absurdities were lield up to sharp ndicnlc- 
some of the keenest shafts having been lodged by Sir Rabindranath afid 
Babus Probhat Kumar Mukherji and Charu Banerjee. Th_* attempted 
compromise, however, failed, but the zeal of the people found out 
another means of satisfaction. The SbastraA have since come tf)'be 
more intimately studied for their own sake, and detailed expositions 
and translations of the ancient texts have taken the field in larger 
numbers. There is not a sect nor a creed that has not utilized this 
opportunity of pushing itself to the lime-light. Report** of the Re- 
vival of the Tantras, of Vedantism, of Vaishnavism, strike our cars 
from every quarter ; and the spectacle of bigotry existing sid^- by side 
^\vith a wholly unorthodox style «)f living is very common. Some say 
this bodes good for the nation. A friend of mine compared this 
mushroom growth to the weedy luxuriance of falkiw land. It is 
difficult to see eye to eye with him on this point. For these pheno- 
mena have at least one cheering significance. They testify to the fact 
that the curtained slumber of ages has been disturbed, and the 
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ii^ammotli astir a^aiii anti tryinj^ to vindicate itself at the bar of 
the nations of the world. 

Under the year 1910-1911 our oHicial reviewers were led to remark 
that biographical and historical literature and books on travel seemed 
to be ousting drama and fiction from popular favour, To say that is 
perh4ips to take an extreme pf>sition. But thougli not justifiable eii 
tot a on reference to statistics, and perhaps requiring revision on a 
closer reading of the psycliical barometer, such a remark certainly 
indicates which way the wind blows. *006 standing reproach of this 
country -t’/s., the lack of the historical spirit -is fast being falsified. 
Autobiographies and biographies though not numerous make a goodly 
collection and have succeeded in creating a* worthy tradition in a 
short time. The establishment of the North Bengal Antiquarian 
Society, the foundatioti stone of which was laid by His Excellpncy the 
Governor only the tlic other day, is an' eloquent sign of the times. Of 
late there have ccmie to light a number of historical works which do 
not yield to any in other coufitries in either accuracy or solidity of 
research. The names of Mm. Haraprosad Shastri, Mm. Satish Chandra 
Vidyabhusan, Akhaya Kumar Maitreya, Jadiinath Sarkar, Jogindra- 
nath Samaddar and Rikhaldas Ranerjee are names that any 
country miglit be pivjud of. 

This review of the literary^tendencies of the day in our country, 
perforiiicd by an abler hand than mine, would have both adorned a 
tale and pointed a valuable# moral. 'Fo quatc once again from the 
writings of the eminent Bnglish criHc already referred to : “An epoch of 
expulsion seems to he opening in this c)anlrv. In the first place all 
danger of a hostile forcible pressure of foreign ideas upon our prac- 
tice has long disappeared ; like the traveller, in the fable, we begin 
to weat our cloak a little iiiort* Umsely. Then, with a long peace, the 
ideas of Burope steal gravlually and amicably in and mingle, though m 
infinitesimally small quantities at a time, with our own notions.” 
Amidst this welter of contrary currents, the figure of Sir Rabindranath 
poses as the “Paladin of th^ modern spirit,” — the spirit that has acted 
as a powerful sylven^ on the usages, institutions and ways of thinking 
of the Bast. •His versatility and his vigour are the wonder of all. 
But the ii’enius of Bengal puts on critical spectacles, and looks upon 
his performances wi\h an admiration not uncrossed by doubts. She 
feels that the creative artist who would 4urn the soul inside out, and 
will hold the mirror up to our inmost life, is not yet born. Till that 
takes place we have to abide by the dictum of M. Arnold which says, 
^‘Criticism first, a time of true creative activity hereafter, when criti^ 
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cism has done its work.*’ For, “criticism,” we are further to bear 
in mind, “is the disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate the 
best that is known and thought in the world.” 


ENGLISH .ELEGIAC SONGS 

By Raj Kumat Bhar^ m. a.» 

Ripon College. 

The greatest elegiac poems in English literature are Lycidiis, 
Adonais, In Memoriatn and Thyrsis. In them the poets mourn for 
their departed friends, all of hopeful parts, ruthlessly cut short in the 
very prime of their life. Edward King was a very intimate fellow-collegian 
of Milton, so was Hallam of Tennyson and Clough*^ of Matthew 
Arnold. Of Keats’s intimate acquaintance with Shelley we do not know 
much ; but the ‘fragment of Hyperion’, which Shelley judged to be 
“second to nothing that was ever produced by a writer of the same 
years” interested him deeply in Keats. The poets have thus each ‘a 
cause to mourn.’ 

In each case the mourning begins with a sense of loss though the 
intensity of this consciousness varies. It gradually rises into deeper 
notes of melancholy and ultimately subsides into a music of* peace 
attended with a living faith in the world to come. 

“I w'eep for Adonais — he is dead : 

O weep for Adonais !”* 

These are the opening lines of Adonais ; and iij the first few 
lines of Lycidas are the kindred words: — 

“Lycidas is dead. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas ?” 

« • 

And even in Matthew Arnold’s mourning which begins with the 
recollection of past sights and sounds we listen to the deep note of 
bereavement : — • 

“Here came I eften in old days, 

Thyrsis and I, we still had Thyrsis then,” 

“But Thyrsis of his owm will went away.” 

“He could not wait their passing, he is dead.” 
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Similar is the case with Tennyson : — 

‘‘Something it is which thou hast lost, 

Some pleasure from thy early years, 

Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears 
That grief hath shaken into frost.” ^ 

But the melancholy note of the mourner is changed at last. The 
poets ultimately awaken to the truth that their friends who are 
mourned as dead are not really so. There has been only a phenomenal 
change: the departed has undergone a transition from mortal life to a 
life of eternity. So Shelley is heard to sing 

“He lives, he wakes — *tis Death is dead, not he; 

Mourn not for Adonais.” 

Milton with an equally firm conviction sings : — 

“Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, 
l"or Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead.” 

Matthew Arnold in his characteristic spirit of resignation seeks 
consolation in the faith : — 

“Out of the heed of mortals he is gone. 

He wends unfoilowed, he must house alone ; 

Yet on he fares, h/his own heart inspired.” 

And not less enthusiastic in this belief is Tennyson, who after shed- 
ding many a tear for his departed piate, utters at last : — 

“Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hear thee where the waters run ; 

Thou standest in the rising sun, 

And in the setfing thou art fair.” 

“Far off thou art, but ever nigh : 

1 have thee still and I rejoice ; 

I prosper circled with thy voice : 

I shall not lose thee tho’ 1 die.” 

All the fouj^ elegies are thus informed with an intense and lofty 
spiritual insight — an insight which has a chastening and purifying 
influence'on the bereaved heart. It never rests with philosophising on 
the transitoriness of human lif% and the vanity of human pursuits. 
The Muse here does not ‘strew holy texts*around’ to ‘teach the rustic 
moralist to die.‘ She has a far higher illuminating power — she 
•Ennobles our soul by opening before it a clear view of the shining 
abode of eternal peace and happiness. She lifts • 
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“from out of dust 
A voice as unto him that hears.*' 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam deserves a special treatment in this 
connection for, apart from these general points of similarity, the 
poem has certain broad features of its own which mark it off from 
the rest. 

The poem is quite free from the affectation of ‘classical’ tone and 
air. Here there is no mourning for an Adonais, nor a f.<ycidas, nor a 
Thyrsis ; no inspiration from Moschus is perceptible ; nor is there any 
shepherd heard to bewail the lot of a fellow-shepherd. The poet 
laments the death of Hallam without the convention of any classical 
pastoral setting. The atmosphere of the poem is purely indigenous. 

Agaili, it is the lengthie.st of all liiiglish elegies consisting, as it 
does, of 131 separate poems each varying in length from a dozen to 
several dozens of lines. Yet the whole is never encumbered by its 
parts. In each poem we have some gem of thought set hi a frame- 
work of beautiful verses* But under the apparent diversity of 
thoughts embodied in the separate poems there is a unity — one continued 
and uninterrupted link of thought running throughout the elegy. The 
music is never monotonous. It swells into various notes, sometimes 
deep and melancholy and sometime? rapturous and passionate, it 
will be best to describe the poem in the poet's own w<>r Js : — 

“Short swallow-flights of song that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away.” 

Then again the elegy is imbued with passionate lyric sentiments. 
The consciousness of bereavement is keener in it than perhaps in any 
other poem of the same class. Shellev undoubtedly has adequate 
passion, but while singing he often soars too high — to 'that bright 
station* which is peculiarly his own and to which few dare climb ; — not 
that he lacks the warmth of personal concern, but he often transcends 
its sphere. The same statement partly holds good in the case of Lycidas, 
But Thyrsis is apparently wanting in the intense consciousness of a 
personal loss — a feature which is quite consistent with the poet’s 
mood of resignation. In fact Arnold was never a poet of passion. 
Wedded to solitude, he scarcely ‘haunts the place where passion reigns’, 
and while mourning for Thyrsis iie digresses to the Scholar Gip.sy 
whose isolation fits in well with the piiet’s own retiring disposition. - 

Lastly, the lesson of In Memoriam is dialectical, synthetic and 
perhaps more acceptable to the head than to the heart. Though t'ae 
^extending and various spiritual needs of the nineteenth century have 
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found the fullest expression in the poem and the material changes 
science has brought about in modern life have been recognised, 
yet the poet never loses sight of the truth 

“That mind and soul according well, 

May make one music as before, 

« • 

But vaster.’* 

As a matter of fact, Tennyson is not altogether free from the 
touch of modern scepticism ; but he rises superior to it by virtue of 
his strong faith which rescues him from being carried away. 

Sorrow made Tennyson a genuine teacher. He has learnt in 
suffering what he teaches in song. We le^rn how the poet gradually 
turned the discipline of sorrow to the best and fullest account : 

“ *Tis held that sorrow makes us wise.” • 

From the narrow sphere of personal grief he passes on to sing 
‘redress to all mankind’. The poet has pointed out to us how sorrow 
widens ouV sympathy and enlarges our range of vision. Surely it is not a 
little gain that we, all would-be mourners, should be taught how to 
grieve and that a great man should have laid bare to us his spiritual 
struggles through the course of about seventeen years, and that he 
should have allowed us to watch the conflict waged within his soul 
between the powers of douhf, darkness and weakness on one hand 
and faith, light and strength on the other. He has at last gained the 
victory and “our victory is no ^ less than his: for who can read In 
lUlemoriam without being wiser, and happier and better ?’* 


THE, SPACE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE— A REVIEW (Vll) 

By Pramathanath Mukherjeat m.a., 

Professor of Philosophy, Ripon College. 

In the lasa instalment of our review of Principal Trivedi’s essays 
we venAred to introduce our own philosophical standpoint into the 
discussion, and also to remark incidentally that our essayist's own^ 
standpoint, as lucidly and courageously set forth in his articles on Mukti 
and Yajnx especially, docs not lie m^jeh wide of our own standpoint, 
though this fact is likely to he overlooked in his preliminary construc- 
tions with regard to IVlatter, Space and Life where he allows himself, 
perhaps for one moment and certainly to gather momentum for a 
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bolder ascent, to descend into what I may call the metaphysical 
atomism of his fellow-physcisits such as Mach, Poincare and others, 
where all real continuity, infinity, unity and certainty must be viewed 
with suspicion as being only secondary and “conceptual/' and in fact 
the only solid and indisputable basis for his Atni or Vedic Brahmq>n 
must be discredited. Yet it must be plainly observed that such scientific 
nominalism can hardly be consistent with, and logically lead to, a 
philosophical standpoint —by which I mean an outlook on the world 
as a whole and not simply a treatment of the Given piecemeal — 
other than Humian empiricism or Buddhistic nihilism : that is the 
only logical conclusion to J;)e drawn from tlie premises of Mach, Poin- 
care and Karl Pearson. If you give up unity, continuity and infinity 
— or in one word, immensity- -as the primary and inalienable 
birth-right Af your sentient existence ; if you hold that in actual 
experience, in the prcltibhcisika state, you simply know yourself as 
discrete, bound, opposed and challenged, so that unity, infinity and 
all the rest of it constitute only your secondary possessions represent- 
able by airy conceptions and unsubstantial names ; then you reduce 
your Atman or Brahman to be a “conceptual model*' also, an ideal 
framework only, an idea of Pure Reason if we look up for one moment 
to the high authority of Kant, for subsuming all the varied phenomena 
of your world of experience, but not answering to any real experience 
itself : thus reduced it becomes not the Bhdva or prdtibhdsika world 
itself — the absolutely self-evident and self-sufficient fact of existence 

but simply the loftiest “s-ymbor* for “the shorthand rendering" of 

experience. The position of Atam becomes perilously insecure ; it 
becomes the crown of a dream-edifice built with conceptual and nomi- 
nal bricks and mortar by a scientific Demon who revels in the nlay 
of infinitesimal billiard-balls and whose uncanny fingers may be busy 
already to avert the catastrophic end of “the mobile equiHbrium of 
temperature." Reading his essays alluded to above, and even reading 
between the lines of his present instalments, one can hardly have any 
misgivings left in one’s mind about the wholesale creed of Principal 
Trivedi as regards the nature and dimensions of conscious existence, 
or as he prefers to call it. Ami, though as we have remarked in these 
preliminary constructions, the fact is likely to remain obscure. 

It was in the apprehension of this"" likelihood and out of repug- 
nance to the sort of empiricism or nihilism to which an unwary 
“scientific" interpretation of Matter, Space and Life might lead that, I 
thought it best to intrude at once my own philosophical standpoint, 
poastbly somewhat to the mystifying of the issues, and to warn the 
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Veader, by referring to Mukti and Jajita and to the subtle undercurrent 
of deeper philosophy in the present essays also, against accepting our 
essayist’s “science” as his ultimatum in life and thought. 'I'he scienti- 
lie account of Space, for instance, is good and even indispensably 
good so far as it goes ; ihe ‘parrying of the blows’ and tlie ‘kinoesthetic 
se»isations’ must be an integral part of^the explanation of Space in 
any case, im matter whether one believes in idealism or realism, in 
ii prior/H/ti or empiricism. Nevertheless there is just the possibility of 
beginning at the wrong en.t, and thu» confounding the history of Space 
witli tlie/<fc/ of Space, the tiling with the modus operandi, though of 
course there is also the converse possibility of cutting into halves an 
organic whole and packing them wide apan* —of isolating the history 
from the fact, the thing from the modus operandt. The two possibili- 
^ties are the two dismal extremes t>f which not only our philosophy but 
our science should steer clear. Science and philosopliy cannot be 
run independently of each other : the narrower outlook cannot afford 
to be viiametrically opposed to the wider. If you close your front doors 
upon uuiiy, infijiity and continuity in your physics, you can hardly 
aviniit tliem again by the back-door of metaphysics “Our perceptual 
space is never one, never continuous and never infinite ; such a space 
is a conceptual and nominal framework only — if you begin to talk 
like this in your physics, you place an absolute bar to having any real 
unity and continuity in your metaphysics. You cannot seriously stick 
to einpiricism and plural^^sm in your account of Space and Time and 
Life and at the same time thro\\them up in your account of experience 
in ^11 its concrete wlioleness — of Atman eft Brahman^ One account 
has to be brought into line with the other ; you should be able to find 
a space for the smaller account --that of the ‘fact-section” — in 
the* body of the wider account — that of the fact itself. If in the 
wider account you feel that you cannot do without real immensity, 
you can hardly treat this immensity as unreal — that is to say, con- 
ceptual and nominal — in the smaller account : the fact-section 
must at any rate be made in the image and likeness of the fact. Do 
you feel you^'self discrete, hound and assailed in your living experience? 
Perhaps fou do. Do you feel yourself — the whole Ami or conscious 
existence — as one, unbounded and all-absorbing, such as the Up- 
nisads tell of the* Atman or Brahman ? Undoubtedly you do. Now,^ 
both the.se are actual feelings or experiences, and the latter is more 
indubitably real than the former. Can you be justified in stiffing or 
throwing up this latter experience in giving an accountof any portion of 
the aspect of the your experience, say Space or Time? Of course wc are 
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not going to stifle the former feeling either: we do feel ourselves as bound 
and discrete and so forth. But the point is that thfe two feelings — 
that of the Fact and that of the Fact-section, that of the Atman and 
that of Space or Time — must be accommodated with each other without 
the least prejudice to either : and such accommodation is possible not 
by arbitrary ignorance of the one in the account of the other, but by 
a frank admission of tne law of ignorance or veiling which renders us, 
without our ordinarily knowing it, prone to take our life ( and space, 
for the matter of thsit) as though it were discrete and bound and 
so forth in spite of the unfailing intuition of unity and immensity of 
self -existence. The flniteness and discontinuity of perceptual space 
are thus not due to the absence or defect of infinitude and continuity 
to be supplied later on in conception as suggested by the physical 
thinkers, but is due to the ignorance or veiling of an infinitude and 
continuity already aiven and inalienably ^iven in experience ami 
the process of conception is thereffire the gradual uplifting f)f the 
veil, making for greater and fuller recognition of those features which 
have been given and ignored. This is the proper end for both physii's 
and metaphysics to begin at ; for it is only thus that both can he 
redeemed and saved. Science sets up conceptual models, but in so 
doing she may be moving to and not away from the Fact ; Metaphysics 
is loth to give up immensity, and in sticking to it she has not cut 
away from the Given or Prdtibhdsika and is also setting up the goal 
to which science is veering round through her multitudes of symbols, 
formula and equations. Thus the ^rnove of Ph ysics is essentially a 
move in the right direction : this surely is reasonable and reassuring 
optimism. Principal Trivedi is also perhaps driving at such ‘consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for.’ At any rate we regard his preliminary 
sketches in that light. But we propose to study this aspect o5 the 
question more closely in our next issue, and then we shall pass on to 
his treatment of Life. 


LEAVES FROM A TEACHER’S NOTE-BOOK 

By Sukumar Dutt^ m. a., h. l., , 

Professor of English Literature, Ripon College. 

Laat year 1 made some very interesting cuttings from the 
answer-books of our Fourth Year students at the annual examina- 
tion. One of the subjects for essay-writing was : ‘The Relation 
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’between the Teacher and the Student — what it was and what it should 

be/ Apart from its general interest, the subject had then a good deal of 

topical interest too. Some time ago there ha J been an almost epidemic 

outbreak of indiscipline among Calcutta students coming to a climax 

in the now famous assault on Prof. Oaten of Presidency College. 

Frt)m Sir Rabindranath Tagore to the -humblest scribbler in the 

dailies, every one seemed to evince a mushroom growth of interest 

in students’ affairs and educational problems generally. As might be 

naturally expected, the subject w'as taken up by many of our students, 

and their essays, good, had and indifferent, gave me a good glimpse 

into the workings of their mind. I made an abstract of their vi^ws 

which I wish to present to my readers. 

Most students grew rapturous'over the ancient system of educa- 

Jtion in our country and gave fancy pictures with glowing and suggestive 

details of the life of students in ancient times. Their daily routine 

from ‘getting up at five o’clock’ to going to bed at what o’clock 1 just 

forget was sketched by manv students with true constructive imagi- 

nati<»n whicli would have made old Manu stare and gasp. Obedience 

to the teacher was the virtue specially dilated on and in this connec- 
# 

tion the legends of Bkalabya and Aruni came very handy to point 
a moral to the irreverent student of our day. The teacher should 
be respected, our essayists unanimously held, like the father or the 
‘elder brother’ — the last probably had reference to ‘the very young 
professors’on our staff as Or. P. K. Roy ig his capacity as Inspector of 
Colleges was once pleased to call the present^writer and his like. One 
student in his seething zeal to emphasise the point unfortunately grew 
ungrammatical and lost marks. “As the teachers do us good in every 
respect,” said he, “they should be looked by us as \l father personified." 
Rvide*ntly the spirit was wifling, though the English was weak 1 

The present system of Collegiate education came in almost 
universally for whole hearted condemnation and specially on the follow- 
ing four grounds--(i) lack of association between the teacher and the 
taught, ( ii ) the mere literary and non-moral character of the edu- 
cation, ( iii ) lack •! earnestness on the part of both the teachers and 
the studenti, and lastly ( iv ) pecuniary consideration in education. 
This last gave rise to an extremely entertaining variety of views and 

opinions. • 

As regards the first ground. One essayist, after sketching admirably 
the history of education in India, went on to say, alluding to the 
^nissionary educationists of old days : “The missionaries loved the 
students heartily and always looked to their good and prosperity. In 
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this connection the names of David Hare, Richardson; SutclifF*- 
and others may be mentioned. They spared no pains to seek the 
welfare of the students. Their revered memory will ever be cherished 
in our iniiut. ’ ‘ (Here followed a short outburst of eloquence.)' This 

age gave place to the age of schools and colleges of modern times. 
Now the lovely affe^ctionate relation between the pupils and th‘eir 
preceptors which existed before is not to be found. Now the professors 
and teachers are hardly to be approached. They keep themselves 
aloof from ths pupils. Besides these difficulties, the European 
Professors look upon their Indian pupils as ‘barbarians.' ” For the 
allusion in the last sentence the interested reader is referred to the 
Report of the Presidency College Enquiry Committee. We disagree 
with the student however and hold fast to the ‘Greek sense.’ Another 
essayist aRer putting in a strong plea for greater association between 
the teachers and the students, says : “Otherwise the disdainful collisions 
that now frequently occur between students and teachers as a result 
of the corrupted relation between them can never be cliecked." Un- 
luckily the emphasis somewhat ruined orthography and ‘checked* 
was spelt as ‘chequed.* I made allowance however for this wholly venial 
slip of the pen. Another essayist summed up the whole situation 
in telling words : “The result is awfully bad. The student does all 
he can to fly in the face of the teacher and tlic teacher also does not 
shrink from taking unjust steps in punishing tlie student. If such a 
relation continue any longer,, our condition will certainly very pitiable.” 
The root-cause of the evii is suggested by many students to be the^non- 
moral character of the education imparted at our college and schools. 

Lack of earnestness is another point dwelt on with reiterated 
emphasis. “In colleges,*' said one student, “the teachers simply 
deliver lectures and the students hear them and that is all. In some 
colleges the teachers do not care even whether the students liear them 
or not.*’ He concluded by saying emphatically that such things should 
not happen. Alight 1 suggest to him that the blame i^ not so much 
on the teachers* side and that liis essay would have been embellished 
with a quotation from Tennyson which might be adapted to describe 
the student's attitude — “hears and not hears and lets it overflow ** ? 

It is the last point however, vizj money consideration in educa- 
tion, that gave rise to the liveliest discussion. Well, the subject has 
been discussed from the goou old days of Socrates ( who called a paid 
teacher demi niondi ) down to date, and we are as far off from any 
conclusion as ever. But conclusion or no conclusion, there is virtue ir 
discussion — and ‘marks’ tool One set of students waxed eloquent over 
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t>«e iniquity teachers' taking fees. After sketching in bright colours 
the days of unpaid and paying in our country, one essayist went 

on to say : “The relation degenerated further and further. The question 
of duty began to diminish and the question of money and the interest of 
each came into prominence Now a teacher presides over a wide circle 
of Jtudents because he gets a lump sum and the ^students come to be 
coached by liim because he has further function at home.” Though the 
meaning of the last sentence here is far from clear, the general sense is 
no doubt all right. Again, “Now-a-days the relation between a teacher 
and his pupils has been the very same as that between a customer 
and purchaser.” Cuatomcr was evidently a slip of the pen for seller. 
Another essayist, who seem:?d to take atreasonable delight in murdering 
King’s English, said, “But now with time the system has changed, the 
teachers think tliat they get money and for it they are to leirture, while 
the students think that they pay a sum, therefore the teachers are 
bound to teach them. Students look on their teachers as servants 
{ ! ! ! — shoujd we not resign after this ? Eds. ), hut honoured ser- 
vants, while the te ichers think them like cattle.” But our essayist was 
perfectly right-mill led and added benignly, The student sh )uld not 
think that the teacher gets from him money, therefore he is to teach 
him ; he should remember that the teacher h the helper well-wisher, 
and friend to imrpove him^elf.’i An extremist of this view, speaking 
of the instruction imparteil by our old gwnfs, exclaimed in right- 
eous indignation : “They ttid not do that lj>r pice I” And went on, “They 
taught them and over and itbove that entertained them, supported 

their livelihood.” Some village school-masters he added, * take little 
care about the students, hut only cane and whip them, if they can not 
quote a long passage, if tliey can not recite their lessons. But what 
more* do they do ?” Speakmg of professors he said, “Many students 
may cheaj them by sending proxies, many may play truant. But 
teachers do iu)t or rather can not look to all these.” He wound up by 
throwing out a warning to Professors —‘As we sow, so we reap.* 
After reading this, I sadly bethought myself of Peisthetairus’s pro- 
jected Cloud -Cucli^io Land where no money was to exist, as Aristopha- 
nes tells uS, and longed whole-heartedly to be there I But one student 
console^ me by taking a perfectly right-minded view of the matter and 
saying : “We give very little in comparison with what we get.” 

Modern students as a class were# represented by the essayists 
as disrespectful, flippant, perverse, antagonistic to their teachers and 
,, generally good-for-nothing. In this connection the Presidency 
College incident was frequently alluded to and denounced. * In 
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modern times,” said one, "we find numbers of shocking assaults an-u 
outrages upon teachers, perpetrated by students.” He went on to 
ss^y, *'lf the teacher always finds fault with the student and chastises 
him for the most ‘venial of peccadilloes,’ the latter will naturally have 
a Satan-like revolting spirit. If he ‘can once catch him upon the 
hip,’ he will ‘feed fat his ancient grudge.” “Pupils are haughty,” said 
another, “and always have recourse to strikes, assaults on Professors, 
etc. The regrettable incident that occurred at the Presidency College 
is quite unfit for any civilized society. Prof. Oaten ill-treated his 
pupils in some respect, but the students retaliated in the same way as 
Shylock wanted to be avenged on Antonio.” The following is an 
eloquent ( though somewhat ungrammatical ) diatribe against modern 
students as compared with the ancient: “Formerly teachers did nut 
even imagine that a student’s blows would cause confinement to the 
bed of a hospital. The teachers are held in slight esteem now. O for 
the golden days ! Will not that age again come with the golden 
connecting link which will fast them for ever ? Will not the advice 
of a teacher be regarded as a favour any more ? The relation is 
going more and more. It will go hopelessly away if the golden age 
does not come with its full charm making students obedient and 
dutiful and thus deservi^the favour of the Supreme Being.” 

For the defects of the present system, blame was apportioned 
between the teachers and the students. But there was a great difference 
of opinion as to the share of, blame falling oli each side. One student 
however exonerated the teachers, saying, “The students often become 
turbulent and act foolishly. The teachers are not to blame much in 
this respect.” But opinion was divided on this point. Remedies were 
suggested for the existing state of things. Some advocated a return 
to the old system of education or at any rate a residential system. But 
others considered this to be an impossibility. ‘*lt is not possible that 
same things should happen, circumstances having changed.” One 
student took a wholly sensible view of the situation : “But the 
golden age is for ever past ; times and manners are changed 
and the ideals that our fathers cherished cannot*he tke same in the 
present age. But there can be no question* as to the fact^that the 
the same old submissiveness and grateful spirit should be retained in 
our age. Absolute submission may b^e a dream in the present age,^but 
absolute freedom should not be the motto of the]day. We should 
lay ourselves open to receive from the teacherj[what is holy and must 
reject what is trash.” 

Lastly, the teacher’s duties w'ere sometimes^ pointedly «5tated. 
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\lThe teacher/' said one, "'in his dealings with the students must 
upv>n them as his own children and should not try to subdue 
them by means of power.*’ Then the student misquoted Milton to 
warn the teacher : ""who conquers by power« conquers but half his 
foe." The following suggestions were thrown out by another for the 
cdfBcation of teachers : *"But Professors and teachers should be ideal 
in character, in moral and intellectual equipments. Ideal — in order 
that students may follow and imitate them without being in danger of 
degenerating and debasing themselve%. Such is naturally the case with 
the students of an immoral tqache^. Teachers should not only be 
teachers, they should act according to their teaching. Over and above 
this, a high sense of duty should exist in the feachers as well as in the 
students." 1 shall conclude with quoting this counsel of perfection 
. hoping that the last impression might be the strongest. , 
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BI5f^ C5 C$15 ^=5l$'ni C1[5| ^1? R*t5 C551C$ =55)5 ^5 rn5l $le& I 
'51551 <4't 55 C55rc$^ R5T5 551^515 5l^e$ 5lf5 

<45^ '»n5lC«f5 '$fW$ ’8f’1C« <4t 553 C551| 555 I 511*115 $151 

5^ ^4^ *^tl5l^ C5 C5>T5 «4$ f¥l5 55J f55l '®19r <4$5l “555” C551 51 
551^1^ “555” C55I =55^1 fel5l m^e$ 51C5 I «ir5^r3F€t5 ’^r$5 
^5l^f5R!T5 I 

$15 ^455 $51 ’^^5 C5 is't 'BI1^'«f5 5r’1C$5 $1^«f5 Wl=5 fwt 
^151C55 51$ f$ i '5l5lC55 $55- $ ® <215^5 55, ® 55 51^$ $515 f$ 5^C5 ? 
f$'3 $155 $51 <4^‘'C5 55 5J1515 $151^^5 $5C$ 511:5^ 51 $l5t' 





W ^ sri, 

’tfn 1 ^ ^’fc^ c^iswci'?! «)T?l '»iTc^t>i(i ^Ti I c^:»rc^ 

^♦tij^ ’Pf^ ^c^’Ti *npi ^ } <5^? c^c?r?i '«Rf^?i'o ^^ii<ii «mr 
^rtc’F •, ’TaFsi CT «(^ri "fs* I ^5 1 ’itw in '«nmw^ 

( 'Bi?t?n ) cn^ mcs^ c’?®>2twc*i ; ^i?i 

^ a '®riivri nirrg?rf®T ^i fwi:^ ®t^t5 <s^ r|?fl ?f?f i 'errsn- 

UVf^ Wtf% ’?‘^I ?!I iltTfC^ ^rtC^r^ (7ft '®[f'® ^ (7PT*I 

irf*fl 'stfai? 'srtf^-f^f ^lii 'rtlc® ^Tc^i i nfvf 'sc’i 

'®rWw<i lilt c^ «7’f<^ t?l « ^fif^^iFsiv w’f'?, ¥tc® ’it:^ I 

c’lffTit^tiTr ^»rif -ut <5t^^r 

OT CWT space intuition ^f?r?rft if'o’IlTti;^ ^t\£tt?n ^1 f^t I 

'«ltiJ'31 ?t5lf.^ ^1 intuition Iffi1 *iyTtI ^j»n (71 lilWif ifff ; 

■5rf5(t(:w^ ifCST ^1 ’jf^JTS C^tif^ f^?:^t«( ?'$l in I 

^t?l fwill Cif 

f’l^fr i '=(Ti(?n ’ttjic=T>^ei ^r<j5ii qtj f<3i jcwk f^iitt 

c^TC'Tff njpfTj ^ ifjfiTFlC'B 'Sttff C-smr’ ^t?r‘i ir® wi^- 

ip?rt^ ii:*fft ^15-^pti ^ n«t ’rrr?i -, <sf^t 

’ff’if <1^ fsffw inf^ifn mean Hfi wf^f ^ ifiicirfcn^ 

Ifsnift ^lin ^ irmf«-| TI probability KT^ffl 

I 'iit it 'Str®^ irc«fj n®j •^Ri'ira C5^i 

i^FCaflf parallax^ ifretiTlT ^Fin I cmi’tSb'S ^C® parallax 

(TfTif filf^^ ^C’PJFI itV^ ^1 i ^f?F^ Wftfsff®?! iJC® 

’f5®r?l (:^ =f|in int •, fFirfCH^l I|C® parallax negative's *3?tc® I 

(TTtcfeif srsR® t5 'e c^ft^n Tt«n iririFra •, (TFin ftn- 

’T?TfC'<!I^ '®I® IJ'SC’F fvflTl pf^C’l in 1 

t^tc® ^'3' c®t^ biwifii'!F‘n*i fif®^ in't I 'tit^ ’*Tc^ (?f •n^m 
^ 5^17^ ■®rn^ ’ll 5ic*f wl'^^ (Ti^’t «rfir‘t1 

RRfn c*tt'.*l HfflFSl RtfiRTlf^ ®t^ ifliptl fifc^ irW'U RK? ®W^ 
ifcsf tilwiR I (TTic^ nn «rf?f*rtt ’wr »i®j ^ iRtu * 
iFt^*i ’i®i®i ifi Rii®i®i ^Jrrt® '«ijnt*t irm in i ’tcam irt*! »r5i 
«!i^^ in*t CTun util's ^ (Titu^ ®*n'?sfM 



^|5fW I 


»j5j c'FH sri I ^inn cwT?r «<frc»F 

^*T ^Rr, ^«Rfc*nr Jipr 

'^sRii ^1 ^fsa '«i*i9«f9rc^ ^i?{fw ^f»nti 

*ic*i ^flrc<5 ntfifTTst I ^irnr^^ lii’rsi (?r '£t«rprra'<sf%^ «ii^ «rwfi 
^if*l 'Strewn 5?l ??tc5i 'Bfl^rtwu p?:®! sn -, "*11 
vf?tc« 5?| f Vailatj a«f Tfinii 

^fasTcf^T (?r ’atcM a=H carc^ c«f’TR“t»ia ® ’iPi-ji f%a 

^TsiJFPi msimsr 's ’t-isssr?! f?=( siwai 'erta 

5T?f Sl1 ; f^sTC^-S C’T^a’t ■a^’FTC®T a^sf^l’T*! incon- 
ceivability of the opposite *ICS^ 'St'SfC’T '®l'2tf'553r5TC*T ’•ilTa'? ^’fif^Tl 

^tfiic^ntcnsi, c^ ^ica^ f’tatc^ -, 

5(tf%i fsc^ 3i:'a fsjf“tc^ i 

1 

^sRrl vil«'»P*l '?5r5Vtj ^| concept ^tcen^iit 

^Ri»Tr»f , <ii^? ^nic® ^t«(i (?i a®jr»T« ’lacf 

*rcH c^i *ri3‘ii «rfc:a ^®)'a ’rftf 's '«iyrf^ -, "STfsial 
c^i 's ^t^c’p ^f^in siw ■?Ffa f%a ^31 u’ti 

« '®T’TC’P ctIN^p ^firai <2j?*i ^r^irr« “siR^ita <Trca 1 va«r*i ’^imi 
*at fw&tc*p^ ^t?i wfiic® c®fel Tfij’i I “^St’ir'icij « 

fta'lRc® C’Tf'fflft «rRil1 »pif ^ concept <iia at'sPt'^ ’tf^, C^ concept 
fg 1 nr&’fR® '9 flw’iR^ ui't srWiT’R R<w 

«lf»'ai "Tl operation atvl *1^^® 

'vai *rrca •, «ii^t »itw«Rra ^iwi 5iKrR«i aaa aiRrc® ♦iTca i CTaH 
^in T®sf»il ’laxf wRiitfa c«i «rf»rfi:«f!f « n^tcf c’ltfl 
CTtfetijS «rta*n ’«rmai ^91 «rt 9 ‘fi 'law c*tt^*i ^fire <5 a^ 
sn; c'l^a*! wear® a^aji aaca ^rfatcaa ’Pifat •iiTfei ata*ii 
«iiw <iiat '®Tai ^ataai ’lacw *tRa^a ^Rc« «t 9 ^ i CTl«f an ^f«ata 

'9 awtfawTpRi faa fwi caRc® cac«i atatw ^aai integer ai aa® arR 

aR ^tatwt '^aca atari afam aai a^c^ i ca^ aa« atfaa 
^*ia cata, fainrta, aia, ®ia » 2 |^F® tsif^ ’afaai ca aa^i atRa ^ a^Tw 
®Tatw aaw atfaa catfeta wfaw atai aia ar^ i aiwtt ^tatcaa M fv 
faai 'SW ^ ^«tfa^ i atarta" atarre^ a? « sit 
affflca 5 i®a atRtsfaw atari atw aiRfa® a^al ata -.al i. atar a^ 



‘»tt35-rc^ ‘fl't ncsf ^ <4^ CT 

c>ift^* f?c^ ■»rtJrtOT7 c«r9Tri i *^>1^ c’tsrt^ «*i 

it's ?itf-i^ C5pt«rrs «c*t^ (7\ sn i • 

I “Increase and multiply”— 
•4^ CT ^?6t ■?F«ti »isf’s m'm fitr? 

(71 5^51 ’F’fH ^r?TfTf% ?|I11 I « tii?|i<1 

'2|’it?ic*i^ ^ 'tf^5ic«o '*rt^ ‘4 ’f ^*1^ i »r*is 

.« ^'s^ '«*^st't <*tfbHl ■^firc^ 

•fl’FfB ^ ’sisra*^^, jic^s ^rwii c^ 

5?1, V—'i ( Rll? »4r« ^91 )i *4?tnf 

?fRi:3 C3ITC^ ^■ 55 ^ ITI ^?T(7F >2tF® *R^ 

.’tRic's »im j^i, mji f«rai f^prtir ’Titni 

'•iTlfsi^ “’fraR^” ?rf^ afCS? sn tRui <4^ 

1 4^ 4^fe »i^<m ^ »T*r®c«nr ^*(ir 

4T 4'^St -m I <4^ ’i?«fjta 

« THiR’F co-ordinates f%C^"l ^ I 

Argand representation of complex quantities. '•11*171 >1*751 71 

real number 47^51 Wl (71717 ^7C7 f7«I7 Ttsf Rc^7*f 7^71 

7C7 7'r7C^ 7Tr7 47? TT^iR'^ 7?^ 71 complex numberCT' •R'SITI '«>17f^^ 
7^171 TCn *nf7l, 4^ <81^7 (?ff7C7 fl«r7f7^T7f 

oneadimensional ®nTf7f% 7^171 7C7 ^f7C5 7<f7 I ?rtf^fe7 (Hamilton) 
4^ ^ ft^R^STT' science of pure time 7f77lfe*H I 7517*17 4^ 

TUtfspr 7?7rf7 ^77f%7 77*7 '•rf*nC77 (71 77^57 ^jf^lTf 71 operation TtRl 
7^171* ^iRC'SC^ ^T7T7« ^V7 f^f*f 7 ’ifTT'^Ti 7'r7C'$ 77 1 ^817 '8 7<^ 

(?1'S71 «rff% *t7if%7 '•{C<7 41717 '«(m7' I 4^ 7>l5ff77r 7?7Tl7 7171 C777 
7*r57^ f7*f? 1|l7f7C^7 ^fTt^ 7171 7l7 C5*R (71 (7Fl7 f7>?7 three dimen- 
sional space 4 *P7l 7187 fT71 4^ (7?^^ 77 1 4^ 

417^ Hamilton 47 Quaternions^ '5ft>(7R (Grassmann) 47 

Ausdehnungslehre, tJiRll*!, (Moebius) 47 Barycentrische Calcul 4t^f^ 
^*tf% i 4^81 7^7 ^ C^ f%sift 7?7}t7 7l7t ^7t^ 77 CSTR 
«IC8I^ >1?711C^ ^ TfTV 7ttC» *l1n, C*lt 7C7I 

47>8l7 7t^f>7»8l7 C^ »n^ *11^ ^T7t7 4^C^ ^ C7[tJl8fc^ 





ibo 

Wl » Uflt RC^*!^ ?tR^j ?1 

vector quantity ? JTtrfPlI C^ (?FtJT >21^ ^1 Tl?C^ I 

?rl independent Rl ?r|!n RIr 

M, ^rrcsR ofi^pSt <rT^ Tin ^ftc^ i Tth 

RRCH ^ilT^ fR^Clt TTRiWH RCRTCTT^ CR^lH TfR^TT i .il^ RR? KtHu 

^<111 <2t5iT® Ri!:® o®' "sTR <2irf3F?n RtfTtCT (71 RTR irifRir ^?r 

CR'SfR >5^ RTi?i TThll «Tir RC5 Tfrfin TTRICfrU c*lt ^■®3 TTfH Tlifgll 

RtTfOT w ■^1!:^ Ri -, ^5irr^ ^'^’^ '2}^f«ii Tit'' i 

f^f'SC’^ “nr^ai <S*I -SlfiPUT?! (^ ’^'STRfRf RfRRl RCR Tflt, R«fl 

associative law <3 commutative law, CTR CTrI^CT CR ’IR" 

Tfnc^ Tf»(t ^ I IS’i'R T:»f If v^Rtlf '9 vStf^lTflSlt RCTf5 TR^I 

TTSf^T’ITR linear associative algebra 'l>fR Rt'51 I TltfRlRR 

analogy?:^ RnRj'I 9 «f?f':'f<r itr^fTR ^ y^<flC^ I 

T^KRCT Rlf^l C'^’nil '^'iriir’fs iR’I. S atT$ RtRn— ^^If ^TRI 
RtlfiH R?^ri5 ^2tRtr?fS I f^RitS T1^R RP'r^W (TEilsfT^ 

( Dedekind ) '9 Tf<^lf < Cantor ) -fllf iff^S Rt^TTR 'tUf'fttS C^ pT 

RTR TRl ■> class concept lilll *(tTT?l cardinal, ordinal 

C^CR, Hnite, transfinite C^CR RrRil CR TT RTll®! TfUTlTC^ Tt?[l 

RTCRt Tl’t* TfClR I Rr<ni r®rRR5l t.R fV «f?R *mf-tllF:Rt C'TtlfTi:^ 
■Rrsilt:? I RtRTR RlRtMR^ '2tf^1 RRCRi (71 fR^T^ 

CRtwRfS 5?llTC^ (7f R’lfTI TaSMI symbol Rl ffc'TRt'lf RtRTR TR59R1 

fRpR^ TT®t TtC'C ^R* ^•’^n R13Ff3 'Str^Rt^fR ^Ra ^^CR (71 CR -StraFimf 
TCT (71 RR R'RltR RtCR ^tRT9 CRR CR'^ TTRfTFf^ ^tirf#ll75 

®TR^ (StTtfR'S RR S “Any system T)f symbols which forms a 

group with reference to a certain system of operations njay be re- 
garded as a number system.” 

•RSttRUI RRc^ RRtf^tCRlf TtTRfRTl Tfwl Rt^RtR (71 

fr axiom, fr conceptt fr operations RR fRRCRC^ '^IT&I 

generalisation vfllf fvrcr R^ Rfn^^ 1 RR« fRRm RC#RfR 

consistency RRTtlt I (TFfR'S TRTCT CRtfRT R1, (TFR RtlfRtlT Tt% 

RfRRl (R'Sm TTRTWR k priori, absolute Rl 

.^IKRi* RfRRi Rto RtfR Rl 1 • CR TTRICRR fR’^Ttfs^. RTlfRf^fR 



^T5fFl1 


*vp.s 'siTsrai ■K’T!:? ^Ta‘^‘1 ^mi 

^T«f=T^ N 5T! ®fy| f'^^T^i ^ftni'ra pt«^ ’ff'i’:®^ 

'li:»fT ■®lTf5»?r®? '5?:’l ¥f^* ’TI applied 

• • •, , 

niatlicmwtic^ I '®>I1^'8 ^1 '-‘1^ C’l 

ib'?i ’i<i'»t'ii ^5r5iT%?i ^”<1 s "si^isr®® ’stc^ 

>2f'r&'%T, ^3><ri; ^fW'ti ■'iTs'i ®f®’l *1®? ^1 f’P'Tt 

•'ll®', -fl'i” ■«!(*( 'll pf’iw ts^i ’i>r<ii;®fw5'f?T<3'fH^*i®i 
'fi'J^'RI S'^TjI siTt 1 ^T'J®! ^»fi ^1 arbitrary 

'■.‘'tIS'M '5't’I -‘‘if'l 'll undefined 1 t^l ^‘*PI 

Bertrand KiisKell ^f5niTi:&*i “ Mathematics is the scienA* in which we 
never know what we are talking;ib()ut,norwhetlier what we say is true. 
jfsirSi ■'ii^ cVlf =!*■ <ii!:?FTri:5r •®pr«lt< 

•IC5 1 ■'11®^ *l®( 5IC? 'SIT’W^ 

■5rt‘3(’?^®l I ^tH® Russelliil^ iJC® ^C'5C& “’ir^ 

^ >l«,t ^5, *t *['5T TtC'l" ; ’F *I5i N ^l 'il’T? 'SOIW 'J-S 

>f®i JTi '®i^i wTfiT^n ^r*ii:®ii ^’fi’ii’ti SIT? I 

ifl? C'l OT^'fl CT t?! 

abstract I Mf*t® f>lifiTg ®t1iEl ^f-ilC^i:^ ®T?I 

^i;s|T ■®i»f'Q \fTS*’?i:3i ■®I'PT^ (7PTSI C^'W si1 

.il-1? gT’fl '’I!;.! '•II V ’tr«t'S^ ■®lTlfS siF®^ 

5|ca 51^ -■fi’^ ^‘}5ir5«2it s»i ■'?®i =?iS ^iTTi:®?:^' ; mi'miits^ ti'isi 

■sTt^eif'S 1 vil? ls<.T?i abstract ^T«f ■5|t*ITi:k''5 '•I'lC^T* fsF|C®t “Itf? fifi:'? ’ltC'3 
ill I abstract 'si'llin’? 'i^Tfn ( Tliomae ) ’ifenrfli&s’ 

“thoughtless thinkers" 1 C^Tsi« ^^si 

4 l 5 T^Il formal ^TC^T regT’FSt Stfsf? ’pRlTTI »lT^C^i:^ST 1 f?«fTT« 

^fSTI*! -Vli W Vr?si ( Klein ) >-<1^ ^<1.^®!^ ^31 s^rf^TIt- 

C®.T 1 ’Til^sT ’if'i ’ff‘t'0*tT1i arbitrary 

>2|f'5!l^ ?Tl ®T5| vim ^f‘f® fsi?^^' ; 

^ iiFfiiH -siTilTl 2(y‘i *ff3ITI1 W ^siT Mf*!!: =9^ 

siT^ ; -fl’ft! ^111=151^’? ^^1 , dltP?! pragmatic worth «rr91 ; 

■ -Av. tf5?m ’inifcwsTi ^TH ciif^rw, •sif^ 





(;'! '5t5-| CwH?;.-, ^,f6>il 5|Ri I r,^ m-i3 rsiYp}^'\ 

'?3i "Sll^ni ’irDfT'Ft ■>f?f s.s^; &fff. STS^I ii; -ffr-yi r,->\ ^.<| 

'rt«i •siBT’tW’P I 

■^-r4i; ^Ti? '-psTT-i ¥^5ir«K*i -^v 

’S'FS'T I TStmi ^*<51 f'l* ■•'K r».nsi>i- 

t.Mit i'=^ •’1 'i'f*’. "'V^wsi '€*i^ *tl»rai ^■■f’irij ®fff¥ v 'sim-s, 

jr^&! i.’(iiK'r»*t<* ivpivsentalion firrri Hif'^ Ql ■®iT*r- 

*11! •iH; 5 ipri^ . ■ r,vr r-: 

''fF.S F’T^ «; ; '-FlCB 5C^ S'lfsira? 
n«'^ ’t-U, ’ifvt sTi ’■ncs sen jic*' i ii? 

■-ir?? f'sa "b-^Tv y s\ '•',jii% 

f >i'mal ti’st f»f ('(>nsi'<ti''n*’\ •TT? I (’mu’iH’tt' 

representation C'l 'tlW il^&l i<1>l«l. ■il-'t-Sl l,i_xiir\ '>;i, 

iTg, ?51 ’jf «5»ir/:iil<I ^fs ■il'T^Sl '^■rM-i neeessity. '1'! 

formal eonsi,tene>^! abstract ■'1'fl^»‘'f‘' ^ t-^F; <■, biI'j, 

';*F^ <'<»n8istencyj! r^’l^f-nCS CTf. (.^s f'i| 

b^w.^ jj; i 4^511 <1 'yi^& ijffeT-T •'! ; 

il4«fl sr^'Sff ^4in >tst'^<:5 -tl*!. abstract 'lllfM*', -*lt 

nominalist ''f'1 ’rf‘t £ CMfSltl C'l ilf'Ei £TyK® ^K»I4 ’f'r<J>ir‘' 

yt’lW ; C’flWa ^■£2t>l^ « 'JlflMlwiM C'! ^['Mi' 

'yfyi f’t;!! •, a^:'^^■'^I ^ 4*f5i 

star's? >Tt"»i':'*r ^if>nFi >i#ri4'£y^4f'Tr.^i ; t 4'4 ’Tf’i'i*! '«ff»i:T 

’Tf>|t)1 C'l« STl 4f^y| -li*! ‘ 'Jir W‘' 

Itfvr tirfij-gi JI| Tfffi ’ff‘l <1f'3C’f'! >I'i»l '1‘s^ yyr.-t 

5iy«i ^r<i'ii w.^ *FT‘^iiH •sr^Pii 'an'isF’rraK-f 

■■«rr«TiiT'i i’l’j®! 2ti*i ■sss^^f’Ti scff^yc^r i 

( C^T’l ) 

5»yiiwi >i[t5F:i5i (7. 7'^'^ sFTiTi =Tf5FT5rra stypi 

2t5f^£ f^-S il|i:si?r >Ffy-5 (71 sin^tt f’tl^f'5T 



5fT5fT5fl 




VIK'-I *l'*'l'f 1 lil ^'H^TC'^P ■»lf'®f^« ■^■rll 

T^f&'s I m'*i'i?t 591 ■’•iTJrfi:«ifif cwwg 5i?:> i nicw:*? 

^r=T W^JUfTSI ; ■Br|scf?:i#? ^P?TC^ st?*l ’Tsf^ratCfil ! 

STf-'T f’-IOr'^I >1T9T??H STC^g «t'^T»l 

•fNvfrs>T.?r.J • 'IT?; f’T'SFT 5iVfJ:?r “iTf^ vrfil %r^r5, CM ^fwl Vf1?:^«r 

WHCM -Jl-C' ’»K*1 fM’ft'f Mp'ra*, MTyi C^MFjTCilM 

SiVTii •srifi'.iTi'f • <Tfr>i5, P-I‘^ir 'iiJTf? MirfCMT jjiJ5TVf 

*MTC'^ MtCM '»i’(i!TC^»'T "STf^pM*! 

CM ^iM'srM '51MC'( Mfjfi'i 5<TC‘- vfiy trfJ^ 

ffe-C^X CMS" MpfM ■Sf’tf^fb® i 

CHI'SW*! ‘IS-TM 'SiWIVffl ^MST* t-T’^Tt stc^rij si] | f^fij 

xJ'-r-J MXC& MC'ICSM <*ii'Mb<( S- 

I J-ST'-’M fMMiTi C»‘i. 'tfC-^.d 'Pi5S«i, ... ^ 

MMI M1‘i ... }j 

>T»1^ MM MUMP, a 

^ MMC^ "sncsKCk*' '-I*! tIm' r*''i'/CiJ ; ... |{ 

;M C^C*! ^M-.| 4'rM«11 5If‘! .. A 

' 5r-li*»1C<f-l C’l'ji'^-I MrWiM mcm • .. H 

^ Ml’iJ 4lM * ... A 


[ MSCM I H 

5jVT)f*f>.'i ii«ii? j-) 

4^3f. ilMaslCM '4ir*'^l c 

C mm fsigi ) <il I 1) 

^MC4 ’ICVf Mf". ... c 

' ... 1) 


^MTCM VtM'saille'4 ^^fCM MfMMi MT^M 5M?:*1 ^<li* f%fJI SfTsr spfMUTfeCMlM | 

•*i«iCM HfMn ^M?rl ^-SFC*! fMF “fJFC*i" flfiT 

’tMCWC*! ■5(TbM*l ’FfMC‘5 f’lMTfWC^^r TSTt?) ^ffsi iji. fip-g »|MCsrc»lM 

"tvm stf^ *rt^TI MIMSI f'Sfar M5F-Mt^M ®MC*1 t’tm r»niT%C^5l, 





>'5 j 8 


>£nfii5 ^r^rg 1 '*fr«TT«^r ^T^ii '(■>Tt«t’r c^rfc^'i ?fg 

>itw ^ra?:^f5^ I s»rii n!ir^«f 'StsN® ^c•^f ■sitl'^f ■9f=T5fr5r*w 

1 ■sr-fT? I H ^t*rt<l a ^’Vf '£tnfl'5 

vr?) vfi »fT^«ii ^»|ii ’fif^rcsij sii i .'ifSFmi ^r’iir! 

'2l’J‘t4i 1 fsR 'Ut ?rt I >ii»Tfii^i5 «m 

'2|^i:‘‘i ’rwcS-j ^'‘'(??iif’t-5i fii'H >T,';.)ij ?5C5iii : 


^yf-j (?i ^ ■<^■c?! ^yi f-sN '^^l'' ^f'i;ni%'pi*^ i 

f^sfJT S>8§ 1 C\Vf\rM 

5ify I y!«t%r ’iifycst^ ^fya Nf^i f’is|5n:^i 

'■'(f^65l ■!yf'5?lt?:55r f^i^i' stti) >2i«|r^ -sil/;^;! | 

sf^?«fi:iT^ *\r.^ 3fC'-i 5 pw gb*ri i 

« *2tsi®w«} %ta»i*:^r'fT i •^i’r 


I c? cstiir-:), a 

^’iwTfs»4 w», ^ B 
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Wo have been in the midst of great events. Progress has 
marched with its seven-leagued boots and a baby in the cradle has seen 
things which a octogenarian might well hanker after. The world is 
not today what it was three months before. Mighty barriers have 
tumbled down and the strung Bastilles of prejudice and superstition 
are levelled to the ground. Russian autocracy is gone and the 
Tsar of all Russias is but a poor prisoner today I An earthquake 
. has passed over, yet liow silently and tvith how little ado 1 Who 
thought that Russia, the* strongholdof autocracy and serfdom 
whose tyranny and oppression were as old as human misery, would 
suddenly wake up one m irning to find herself famous I ^ 

• The atmosphere is surcharged with greatness and the little 
things have hidden their heads. It is the day of the great, the 
nohle, the majestic,— the day of sacrifice, honour and seif-abanijpn- 
ment. India has her due share of glory, and the war has ushered 
forth a new era in Bengal. After an interval of more than three 
centuries j^engjl has again got an opportunity of shedding her blood 
on theosacred field of battle. Let the world feel that our blood is 
still warm within us and that a Bengalee can fight as bravely as any 
otheV nation. The marching of the Double Company in the streets of* 
Calcutta has sent a thrill into the heart of every son of Bengal, and 
the formation of the Bengali Regiment is soon going to be an accom- 
plished fact. It is the sentiment that plays a great part in life. 
India has had her due share of honour also in the Imperial War 
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Conference. What the eloquence and agitation of half a century ' 
could not do, has been done by tlie touch of a magic wand. The time- 
spirit too strong to be resisted. 

Another great power has come into the arena. Amei’ica has 
atlast thrown her lot with the allies and the speech of President 
Wilson on that occasion is one of the suhlimest philippics of modern 
times. Filled with the eternal ethical sentiments of international 
politics it besppaks the noble enthusiasm of a great statesman in a 
noble cause. The hivldcn greatness of the worl.l has suddenly come 
out and a future student of history might well say of tliis time, with 
Wordsworth 


B^ss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven ! 

^ ^ 

We once more wish the Second and Fourth Year students of 
our college success in their respective examinations. They had to 
suffer much and we wish thU all their sufferings be crowned wdth 
glory. They leave us, it is true, hut we again remind them that their 
relation with the College does not cease on that account, and tliat an 
invisible tie exists between them and their alma mater which it is the 
duty of every student to strengthen and perpetuate. We also extend 
our cordial welcome to the new-comers of the Third Year class, and 
like to ask them all that if they want to see their Magazine >‘ve 
they must supply it with proper nourishment. 

^ ^ 

We are rather late in coming out this time. The whole werk 
of the college was completely dislocated by the holding of University 
exLminations in the college premises and nothing could be done in 
time. While the other colleges of Calcutta practically got off scot- 
free Ripon College had to suffer a great deal on account of the 
carelessness of the University authorities. There was some dissatisfac- 
tion among the students, partly due to the dislocation of cl ^ss work 
and partly to their pecuniary loss. The college had to be remained 
open up to the first week of May and those students who other- 
wise would have long gone home had to stay on in their hostels and 
messes by paying their dues for that month. The University alone is 
responsible for this additional seat-rent, and considering the hard lot 
of our students it ought to come forward with pecuniary- help. 
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• Every one connected with the education of Bengal must have 
keenly felt the disgrace brought upon the University by the successive 
leakage of questions in the Matriculation, Intermidiate and b* A.(Hcjns.) 
'Examinations. It is the greatest scandal against the good name of the 
University, a reflection on the nation at larg^, and is nottp be passed 
off slightly.. But our journalists would have proved themselves more 
worthy of the position they occupy, if instead of clutching this oppor- 
tunity for indulging in heartless chuckUng and feeding fat their ancient 
grudge, they would have spent some time in sober reflection and 
ilevising plans. Captious criticism is no avail. The slteme is there : 
tliere is no whitewashing, no denying. It is slur brought on the 
whole community by the mischievous and treacherous L)nduct of a 
few. Wnat is necessary is, that that few should be properly \ealt with. 

But here we must say that the University has failed to do its duty. 
This is more unpardonable than the leakage itself. It is painful to 
conceive that the wise heads of those who formed the Enquiry 
Committ'^e have failed to push their investigation to the very source. Is 
it after all so very difficult as is represented to be ? A member of the 
Senate thinks it not. The motion of Dr, Kedarnath Das carries with 
it a good ^leal of reason and weight and the Senate ought to have 
considered it with more deliberation, if it is possible to avert 
popular indignation and foreign criticism by sacrificing a guilty few, 
is it wise to make the wholg community a victim to them ? 

" The holding of the Matriculation Examination in July has put 
the private Colleges into a good deal of difficulty. The Session could 
not be begun before September in the case of the First Yea!' students, 
while Ihe Third Year men wHl come in the usual time. This means 
that nothing could be finally settled before September and we are to 
be satisfied in the meantime with a tentative arrangement. Besides^ 
this there is the present financial loss. 

jS 

The di8C4}ssioi on the Post Graduate Studies in the Calcutta 
University tths attracted a good deal of popular attention. The sum 
and substance of this is that all the colleges should abandon their 
M. A. course which is to be the soje monopoly of the University. The 
sanity and wisdom of this measure can Ije properly judged only by the 
future generation. But why this exclusive right, this monopoly ? 
^onopoly has long gone out of existence in the field of trade and 
‘commerce, why reinstate it in the sphere of education ? The more the 
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merrier, the better for healthy competition. The resolution on this 
scheme was carried by a overwhelming majority, but those who 
opposed it were men worthy to be heard. The government might take 
this into consideration. 

The meeting for the election of the representatives of the staff 
to the College Council came off in April, and Professors GangadlKir 
Mukherji, Pramathanath Mukficrji and Surendramohon Senguptu 
were duly elected for the next term. We congratulate them heartily 
and hope the; \v<>uld fully justify our high expectation of them. The 
retiring rep/ esentatives. Profs. Haranchandra Banerji and Bepin- 
vihari Gupui had laid the college under a deep debt of obligation for 
their faithful services in the Council, and deserve our best thanks. Wc^ 
are sure that though no longer in the Council they would take the 
same vital interest in the college affairs as they used to do before. 

^ ^ 

It is with extreme regret and surprise that we are going to part with 
seven of our colleagues. Parting is so frequent here and true meeting so 
rare that we cannot but look behind and after. The college should ever 
remain grateful to them for their services. We wish them all success in 
their new sphere of activity and hope they would remember a college 
which has witnessed their maiden efforts. ' 

jS jfi 

We congratulate Prof. N. N. De of our college on the brilliant 
success of his brother, Mr. B. De, b. sc., c. b. who has been appointed 
a lecturer in Engineering at the Technical College, West Hartlepool. 
He is a brilliant graduate of the Glasgow University and has obtained 
Certificate of Proficiency in Engineering. He is only 24. 

Professors^ Union — It must be confessed that the union has 
been less active this year than in the previous* year. Against ten 
papers in the last year we have got only four this year. But 
though the quantity has been less the quality remains the same. 
We arc very sorry to learn that we have been deprived of the 
pleasant company of Prof. Aswinikumar Ghose, m. a., b. l. one 
of the energetic secretaries of this Union, who spared no trouble to 
make it a success. The following is the full report of the 
workings of the Union for the term 1916—1917 : — 
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The Bengalee Regiment is soon going to be .an accomplisheJ 
fact, but the Indian Defence Force has not yet received the same 
amount of impetus and enthusiasm as the former has got. The task 
is lighter in the latter and the training lasts only for three months. 
We invite our students tt^ enlist themselves as soon as possible. 
Bengal must soon raise her contribution to the Force, If she wants to 
keep up her prestige. *■ 

• jS 

We are shocked to hear the premature death of Dr. Indiimadhab 
Mullick, M. A., M. i).,,n. I.. &c &c. He was a great friend o( the students 
and always took a keen interest in their welfare. A man of wide 
culture and broad sympathy his loss would be deeply felt in Calcutta. 
We :o offer our most sincere condolence to his bereaved family. ^ 




fingltsb Erticles. 

THE SCHOUR’S MEUNCHOLV. 

By Sukumat Dutt, m. a., b. l.^ 

Professor of English Literature^ Ripon College. 

The title of the present article will no doubt recall a famous 
literary curiosit* *of early seventeenth century. Yet, however much 
the out-of-thc-^vay theme of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy may 
set us wonderSiji, let it not he forj^otten that Burton lived in an age 
when ‘young ^gentlemen,* as Shakespeare tells us, ‘would he as sad as 
night only for wantonness/ and town-gallants, as Ben Jonson says, 
wanted ‘a stool to be melancholy upon’. There was a revival of this 
melancholy fashion, as we all know, unJer the insidious influence of 
Byron’s personality who himself liad so m ich of the Titanic force and 
dash and objective outlook of the sixteenth century. But the time when 
young men ‘practised at the glass in the hope of catching the curl of 
the upper lip and the scowl of the brow’ is happily over an^; gone. 
Melancholy is no longer a reigning fashion an I ca«i excite no such 
keen pathological interest as in the days of Demetrius Junior. 

But I have no intention at all tty intrude on that province, so 

> # 
remote from modern interest, which was staked out by Burton '..id 

tilled with all that quaint classical learning so characteristic of his 
age. My title indeed hardly indicates my subject, — if 1 may be said to 
write on a subject at all when 1 intend merely to ramble along what 
Stevenson calls, ‘the Commonplace Lane that leads to the Belvedere 
of Com^ionsense.' Yet my rambling manner may not be witb''ut jus- 
tification of a sort, for has it not always been the inalienable privilege 
of an essayist to look ‘glimpse-wise’ at a matter, as Montaigne says, 
and not ‘system-wise’ like a philosopher •i 

There was a profound reason in medieval life and polity when 
society reserved for the scholar the artificial seclusion of the monas- 
tery. Within its grey lichened four wallst there was yet space and 
room for a life absorbed in quiet, com^emplative studies. But with 
the dissolution of the medieval scheme of things, this necessary refuge 
of the scholar has also crumbled away and, like Adam turned out of 
the Paradise, he is now ‘left homeless and derelict in a world where he 
is only alien.’ The scholar’s ideas are not the ideas of the prac*'ical 
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n\an, for the world mov^s fast with speed at any costy and the most 
luminous ideas of the master-minds of old in which the scholar habi* 
tually lives and moves, are quickly rendered effete and obsolete 6y the 
^constant mutations of all human things. “He gives directions,** says 
Overbury, the prince of English character-writers, “for husbandry 
from Vergil’s Georgies ; for cattle from h*is B^tcolics ;* for warlike 
stratagems from his Aeneids or Caesar’s Commentaries. He orders 
all things and thrives in none ; skilful in all trades and thrives in 
none” And the secret of his unsuccess surely lies in this that the 
nineteen hundred years that have p^sed by, since Veijgil and Caesar, 
have revolutionised the arts of peace and war. 

The unpracticality of the scholar is a cheap an* hackneyed 
taunt. In a world all athrob with progress and social ^tivities, the 
scholar in quaint habit and with old-world ideas makes a sorry and 
backward figure at his best. The contempt which the sense- wrapped 
men of the world feel for their opposite types is well illustrated by an 
anecdote of .Pope and Kneller which Emerson quotes in his Essay on 
Montaigne : “Spence relates that Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, one day, when his nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. ‘Nephew’, 
said Sir Godfrey, ‘You have the honour of seeing the two greatest 
men in the world.’ ‘I don’t know how great men you may be,’ said 
the Guinea man, ‘but 1 don’t IPke your looks, i have often bought a 
man much better than both of you, all muscles and hones, for ten 
^ guine as.” Now iirthis world where muscles and bones are more 
priz^4^han poetry and painting, tTie man of kleas stands little chance 
indeed. In the struggle for existence, power and prosperity, the 
tiistory of such men has always been not unlike the mournful history 
of the Celtic tribes, as one of their own bards has sung, — ‘They 
always went forth to battle and they always fell !’ 

I adTaware that the general proposition that scholars tail atid^ 
are bound to fail in the practical affairs of the world will not be 
allowed to pass without a challenge. Scholarship is knowledge and 
knowledge is power. We find those who are distinguished for great 
intellect, wj^e* knowledge and profound learning most often at the top 
of the social ladder. A successful engineerl must also be a scientist ; a 
great lawyer also a jurist ; a leading statesman alsp a philosopher and 
economist. Between knowledge^and learning and practical success 
we often observe a prodigiously close relation, though it is surely by no 
means necessary or inevitable, and this relation has often been 
. 'conceived to be that of means and end or cause and effect. In this 
conception are grounded all the theories of education and learning 
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of which what Bacon says in the Advancement of Leaniing may 
he taken as the type : “For if men judge/* says this ‘philosopher of 
gettihg-on*, that learning should be referred to action, they judge 
well.*’ The rcductio ad absnnlittn of this time-honoure.l argument 
is to consider all researches on electricity as good only for turning the 
fan or running the tram'-car, all historical writings for supplying 
maxims and lessons for the guidance of practical statesmen, all the 
science of political economy for enabling the financier to prepare his 
statistics and all philosophy and theology for defining men’s ideas^of 
good and eviU In this charmingly simple and easily popular argu- 
ment, the t^e scholar detects not only a ludicrous disproportion 
between m?tns and en.U. but also a jairing note of Fnilistinisni, 
as defined /by Matthew Arnold. It w.is in pr*)test against the 
Philistinism lurking in this argument that a Cambriilgc Professor- 
genially said of his theory ; “The best of it all is that it can never by 
any possibility he made of the sliglitest use to any body for any 
thing.” This Cambridge ProfesscJr was the truest and purest type 
of a scholar. 

The duality between the ideal of contemplation and the ideal of 
of action may not be absolute, but the greater or less importance 
attached to cither is the measure of the scholarly teinpei*. To the 
man of artion, taking thought is only second best, only the means to 
an end ; but it is the supreme end-in-itself to the genuine scholar, 
who studies, to quote the ivgrds of Pater, The intangible perfection of 
those whose ideal is rather in 6c///g'’than in doing' The coney. -pt ion, 
in the words of the same Oxford scholar, ‘that the end of life is not 
action hut ^contemplation — being as distinct from doing — a certain 
disposition of the mind,* is in some respects crucial and stamps a 
true scholar. To such an one the argument that learning is valuable 
'.as’befng means to efficient action on the wholly one-sided- .principle 
that the end justifies the means has no appealing quality or convin- 
cing force at all. I remember reading the story of a certain Professor 
who had made a most useful invention of great promise and possibility. 
When the Professor had explained its mechanism t^) an American 
millionaire, the latter exclaimed, “Why, man, you could he as 
wealthy as myself it you would only takeout a patent for it.” Whereon 
the Professor replied with truly Sotratic coolness, “ I have no time 
to waste on making money.*** Was it not this sublime, philosophic 
pride that sustained Doctor Johnson when he was turned away by 
Lord Chesterfield who ‘did not want his carpets to be soiled by liis 
n^uddy boots’ ? i 
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I am.trying only ta define wlmt the characteristic temper of the 
scholar is. You find a blear-eyed bespectacled man slaving at his 
desk, piled high with books, beating out some uncouth pomt of 
ancient learning which moves the laughter and derision of others : 

‘How oft, in Homer, Paris curlM his hair ; 

If Aristotle’s cap were round or square ; • 

If in the cave where Dido first was sped, 

To Tyro she turn’d her heels, to Troy her licad.’ 

You take pity to t)hscrvc liis dingy deft, his stiualid rags, his unkempt 
appearance and roinind him goodouiluredly* ‘Dear sir, too much 
reading is weariness of the flesh and he that incrcasiyf^h knowledge, 
increaseth anxiety.’ You quote Wordsworth to him in gr\)d humour : 
‘Up ! up ! my Friend, and quit your ho(»ks : \ 

Or surely you’ll grow double : 

Up ! up! my Friend, and clear your looks ; 

Why all this toil and trouble ?’ 

You call upon him to act, act in the living present, to turn from his 
‘venerable toys* to world’s realities, to direct his wasted energies into 
more fruitful channels, not of self-seeking, but of philanthropic 
endeavours. What if he turns sharply round on you and says, “On 
what con.pulsion must I act ? How can you assume that your action 
is not more vain and wasted tlian my seemingly useless researches ? 
Consider the stupendous prodig ility of nature that is content to gather 
little or no fruit from the^ager activities of.generations ! Remember 
Apologist for Idlers IHvC myself Jias said, ‘When nature 
is so careless of the single life, why should we coddle ourselves into 
the fancy that our own life is of exceptional importance ?’ In the face 
of the gigantic prodigality and carelessness of nature, is tlierc really 
much* to choose between such scholastic triviality as ascertaining 
the shapja^f Aristotle’s cap and such mighty action as CJacsar ’s 
campaign ? A more delicate sense of life’s eternal values does not 
attach this exaggerated importance to individual action, whether it 
be making money for oneself or nursing lepers in Crete, feeding 
children at hcfme 8r passing a Poor Law through Parliament, But 
you say, LiTe is a noble calling. Yet your adjustment of means to ends, 
your practical application of knowledge, your fever and fret, sick 
hurry and divided aims- -are you quite sure that all these make up 
life and fulfil its calling ? Are you not® rather crushing and grinding 
life itself in the machine of your activities to turn out — what 
<«ifter all ? Whatever it may be — ‘noble’ ‘epoch-making,’ ‘nionu- 
mentid,’ whatever people may choose to call the out-turn of your 
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machinei remember what 1 said before oi the vast wastefulness 
of Nature. Act in the living present I Is that so necessary or even 
important for the individual, considering the vanity of all your action 
to the eternity of life on earth ? 

“Others mistrust and say, ‘But time escapes ! 

Live now or never !’ 

He said, ‘What's time ? Leave Now for dogs and apes, 

Man has Forever I* 

Back to his book then . deeper drooped his liead : 

Calculus racked him : 

Lca^^en before, his eyes grew dross of lead : 

Tujisis attacked him." 

That is what Browning wrote about the grammarian, and he 
surely lived up to a higher ideal and on a more reasoned principle, 
though he sought merely to settle HotVs business, properly base 
Oun and give the doctrine of the enclitic De^ than the fussiest 
politician or the loudest demagogue." It is sobering to reflect on this 
standpoint from which the scholar may view his work, turning 
aside, like Pictor ignotus, from noisy scenes of action that scare 
him 

‘Like revels through a door 

Of some strange house of idola at its rites !* 

To declare noble action to be the end of strenuous learning is 
thus observed to be only > the cant doctrihe of the busybodies of 
the world, 'strutting and fretting their hour upon the ti/cage 
and then heard no more.* It was of them, the poor in spirit, 
that Pascal, another typical scholar, said that their endeavours 
after greatness proceed from nothing but a desire of being 
surrounded by a multitude of persons and affairs that may 
)i!nder^ them from looking into themselves, which is a Ti<*w they 
cannot bear. Do we not observe that all those whom the world 
recognises to be the torch-bearers of culture have sought relief from 
action and retirement into thought ? In some form or other, each 
of them has created for himself a sphere of his own, an intellectual 
seclusion, to wear away his life in. This is the only possible 
substitute for the seclusion of a monastery which is no longer avail- 
able to the scholar or contemplative* man. He moves among men, 
no doubt ; feeds his family, ^vorks at an office, answers the calls of 
social duty, goes through all the distracting pettinesses of life. But 
his mind is elsewhere, shut up in a laura of its own, where the • 
nojse and bustle of the work-a-day world can never reach. 
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The.twilight of this intellectual laura is the melancholy of the 
scholar— of Bacon whose ‘soul was long a sojourner/ of Pascal who 
searched with many sighs/ of Milton who mourned his withdrawal 
from ‘the quiet atmosphere of delightful studies/ of Gray who 
palliatingly described his disposition as Leucocholy Melancholy has 
btffen the badge of all their tribe. 


THK LIVING WORLD— A REVIEW VIG. 

• \ 

By Pramathanath Mtikhcrica* m. a.^ 

Professor of Philosophy, Ripon Collegia. 

In the last instalment of our review of Principal Trivedi’s 
papers we promised, while discussing the fundamentals of Physical 
Science, to look more narrowly into such conceptions as unity, 
sameness and continuity which flow through the deeper strata of 
all science and render our elements of experience sufficiently plastic 
for the jsurposes of every constructive and comprehensive theory of 
the world. But we think it \^ill be advisable to put off tiie considera- 
tion of this deeper question till a more opportune moment arrives : 
there will be time enoughs for metaphysics after we have finished the 
of our world of experience. 6ur essayist himself appears 
now and then in the role of a philosopher in the midst of his analytical 
labours ; but s ) much seems to be necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the results of analysis themselves ; the details of 
analysis without the ccmeilt of a larger synthetic vision are abstrac- 
tions de^id not merely of interest but meaning, and constitu^Un 
their loose totality the very reverse of a system, — an unending^ 
maze of speculative confusion and embarrassment. In the thinner 
altitudes of physico-mathematical analysis the tendency to split up 
things fi)r tlipe m^re pleasure of the intellectual sport has already 
shown signs of developing into a morbid and chronic distemper, and 
it is time that the genius of the human race woke up and rubbed its 
eyes to shake off this blintligg fog of a hyper- and-meta-geometric 
illusion. It is not that these high spcqulations are without any use 
and interest ; on the contrary, as our essayist properly observes, 
mathematical analysis in these days has become a most powerful and 
trusted ( and sometimes the only ) instrument in every field of investi- 
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gation where the elements are measurable quaptities ; but tliat these 
speculations are very often apt to attach tlicmnelves too loosely to the 
whole of fact from which their data have been abstracted on the plea 
of .analysis, and yet be supposed as made in the image of the fact : — 
that, for example, differential equations ma> be presented not merely 
as summing up* the relations of ds and dt, and so on and their co- 
efficients as they ought to, but as substitutes for an actual 'oehavioiir 
of the living and throbbing reality which will have none of our differ- 
entials and their co-efficients, and which flows as “real duration,” as 
Bergson would say. To quf)tc Bergson : “/;i shorty the world the 
mathematician^^eals with is a world that dies and is reborn at every 
instant^ — the fvorld which Descartes was thiitkini\ of when he spoke 
of continued! creation'* (Creative Bvolution, i». 23 \ However, we 
need not forestall the conclusion before the premises have l>ecn 
properly presented and fully discussed ; the mechanistic view, as we 
iiave been told Jilready, believes in the unfettered applicability of the 
mathematical formulae in the interpretation of the world ; it refuses 
to take the method itself as defective while the data and the formuUe 
remain incomplete * and operate as a handicap to our investigation. 
But while it is not yet time perhaps to take sides deflnitely in this 
controversy between mechanism and finalism, one may pci iincntlv 
sound a note of warning at present against letting our analytic faculty 
run into barren excesses for the mere sport of tearing and dissecting, 
— in short against this raging passion foi' the infinitely small in 
apparent ignorance of the infinitely* great. No body fights 
valiantly this pretence of the nominal and symbolical and x'ydvahdrika 
posing as the real and perceptual and prdtivdsika, than Principal 
Trivedi ; and no body has .a stouter courage of his philosophical 
convictions, a broader outlook upon life and existence in dealing 
the methods and results of science than Principal. .Trivedi. 
We sincerely think that his essays which have all appeared in 
Bengali and which are widely recognised as a valued possession 
in that youthful literature, should be rendered into some of 
the European languages so as to be accessible to the' virilt, enquiring 
mind of the West, and thus serving as an incentive to some of its 
serenest inspirations and ministering to the needs of some of its most 
melancholy distempers. The soul of Biiropean Science seems to have 
lost its way in a hog of unoritical empiricism and ignoramus ; a 
reader of Mach, Poincare and other savants to whom wc have 
occasionally referred can hardly fail to note the signs of this unhappy 
plight. While our theory of knowledge is emerging from the wrecks 
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of Humism, KantianiRifi and Hegelianism and is already tending 
towards spiritual intuition as its goal, most of scientific thinkers are 
still buried in those historical wrecks and are dealing out to* us an 
^account of experience in terms of “mind-stuff" or “complexus 
sensations" or “association of ideas" ; and the clarion-note of ancient 
Vedanta sounded by Principal Trivedi. wh6 is i^o visionary but a man 
of science'himself, might be expected to bring round these benighted 
savants. 

For the presenr, however, our essayist is content with mainly 
examining the facts in their trye marks and ^bearings. The 
philosophical standpoint has not been withheld from us ; yet we 
are inVited to attend mainly to what science has got to say on the 
matter first. Fliis seems to be the most jiiilicious procedure : and 
we sliall do well to bear him company. He begins by taking the 
term ‘life’ in its common acceptation without yet troubling himself with 
the deeper sense in which it has been taken by some modern thinkers — 
n()tably Hucken and Bergson. In the old Vedaiitic literature also the 
term prana ranges over a whole gamut of meanings, from the deep 
bass of mystic Brahman to the clear pitch of popular vital breath ; 
it is a term that has been made to serve more offices and cover more 
sins th^fli almost any other term in the history of thought. But it 
is always best to begin witli* something that may strike even him 
who runs : premature and ili-devised mysticism at the outset of an 
investigation creates mftre muddle thap cut-arul-dried and fairly 
woti. 4 >ut commonplaces. But commonplaces must be adopted only as 
the first rung of the logical ladder ; for if mysticism muddles by its 
forbidding obtuseness and uninviting nebulosity, commonplaces, 
unwashed and undressed, vitiate by begging involved questions and 
stereotyping mobile distinctions. We should therefore be on our 
guard ijj^using these tools, always ready within our reach, bea{in^lfLi4p 
mind the remark of Huxley about the thinness of the line that may^ 
often diviile common sense from common nonsense. Let us, how- 
ever, start with the biological meaning of Life based upon certain 
broad marks® which distinguish the organised from the unorganised 
bodies — a distinction, which, however readily made by common ex- 
perience and sanctioned by science, need not pass as an absolute 
cleavage in the natural ordei* of things. Let us with Huxley too 
regard protoplasm as ‘the physical tbasis of life.' The ordinary 
distinction between the flora and the fauna may be allowed to remain 
> unchallenged with the acknowledged biological fact that while the 
vegetable cell can transform mineral matter into its own substance 
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and is therefore the direct manufacturer of protoplasm, the animal 
cell has to depend upon the former for its nourishment and is denied 
the p<jwer with which the vegetable has been gifted. There are 
also certain outstanding facts at the doorway of the science of 
Biology which every aspiring theory of life will have to reckon with. 
A chemical analysis of the protoplasm has indeed been possible, but 
the process cannot yet he reversed : there is no synthesis of the 
protoplasmic substance, so that what the crudest vegetable cell can* 
do as a matter of course baffles the ingenuity of the greatest of 
present-day magicians. But which the protoplasm itself has not 
yielded, many avowedly organic substances have, c.g. sugar and bile. 
Can we not then hope for an ultimate capture of this last citadel of 
the miraculous on some future lucky day ? What is said of organic 
things may be said also about organic processes. Many functions 
of the living body which were supposed to c all for a special vital 
principle as their possible explanation can without much limitation 
of the data be explained mechanically, e .g., the process of circulation. 
On the other hand many still defy mechanistic explanation, parti- 
cularly the fundamental attributes of the living cell such as adaptation, 
metabolism and reproduction ; but science is far from throwing up 
the business in despair. Adaptation may yet he found to be amenable 
to the rigid discipline of dynamics, metabolism may alter all find a 
corner of its own in the chemistry of the carbo-hydrates, and cell 
division which is the most ipportant factor in reproduction may be_ 
only a question of maintaining the ratio of the nutritive area rl the 
cell to its mass as suggested by Weismann. To Leibnitz science 
owes her most powerful instrument of research as well as the secret 
of her stoutest optimism : the former is the notation and method of 
the Calculus, and the latter is the Principle of Continuity. The out- 
Irsii} o( science may thus be defined in accordance with this p. 'nciple : 
science has successfully invaded the domain of the miraculous vital 
principle to an enormous extent, but the citadel still remains untaken, 
though many of the outer works have fallen and arc falling under 

our eyes. Is it given to her to continue her triumphant march till 

* 

the whole choir of the heaven and funiture of the earth have been 
brought to mechanistic account, till miracle has been chased out of the 
caves of old-world idols, and mystery has melted away like a mist in 
the calm splendour and serene t^unshine of positive truth ? 

Whatever may be the secret and justification of such scientific 
optimism, these are some of the facts and hopes which meet us at 
the doorway of our enquiry, and Principal Trivedi has delineated 
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tjiem with that happy art of which he is an acknowledged master. 

After this he proceeds to the memorable controversy between^ what» 

after Bergson, we may call the mechanistic and the flnalistic vi^ws 

regarding life and its evolution. The most suggestive discussion of 

this controversy is undoubtedly to he found in the pages of Creative 
• • • 

Evolution of that most remarkable thinker to* whom we have just 

alluded — pages which, in the happy words of the late Professor 

James, ‘have the freshness of the dawn* and ‘open new horizons* to 

' us. Bergson discards both radical mechanism and radical Hnalism, 

and takes up a position that is strikingly original in philosophy. 

Ihincipal Trivedi in his present instalment has carefully avoided 

taking sides in this controversy, and has confined hinjself to a fair 

and luminous exposition of both the views ; but he promises to do 

what he has left undone in his next paper. In this last paragraph of 

our review we shall not attempt to follow him in his exposition ; we 

reserve our comments for a future occasion. Meanwhile we 

shall only ijivite our readers to drink at the original source undefiled 

if they have not done it already, for it is undoubtedly a source of new 

inspiration, being an essay to con(|uer the stronghold of scientific 

atomism and nominalism by ' the innermost spirit of the Vedantic 

cult, an*l that by methods and instruments which science herself 

has devised and adores. 


TWO POEMS— THE PALACE OF ART AND ALASTOR. 

By Ntnimadhab Chaodhari, 

Third Year Class, Ripon College. 

' Shelley first published his poem in 1816 and Tennyson in 1832. 
There is no reference, however, of one’s borrowing the whole or any 
part of his (jpneeption from the other. But if we study both the 
poems weishall find a certain affinity between them as regards the 
idea, and at the same time undcrstaml the difference of treatment. 

In the preface to this jjoem Tennyson says that it is a 
sort of allegory of a soul who lovetj beauty and knowledge for 
their own sake and shut out love from his consideration. But God 
made man with another purpose. So “he that shuts love out, shall 
be shut out from love and on her threshold lie howling in utter 
darkness.” Shelley in his preface to Alastor also says that the p(»m 
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is an allegory of one of the most interesting situations "of hum;\ii 
mind, “it represents a youth of uncorrupted feelings, led forth . by 
an imagination inflamed and purifled through familiarity with all that 
is excellent and majestic, to the contemplation of the universe. He 
drinks deep of the fountains of knowledge, and is still insatiate.'* The 
beauties of the externa,! world afford him unbounded enjoyment and 
All his whole mind. But this is just what brings his ruin as is 
also the case with the soul in the Palace of Art, Mrs. Shelley in her 
note on the poem says that it ought to be considered didactic rather 
than narrative, ;ymd Shelley also^ declares that “ it is not barren of 
instruction to actual men.'* The instruction it imparts is precisely 
what the Palace does, — “those who keep aloof from sympathies with 
their kind, rejoicing neither in human joy, nor mouruing with human 
grief, these, and such as they, have their apportioned curse. They 
languish because none feel with them tlu ir common nature. They 
are morally dead." (Shelley.) 

But apart from the similarity of this main idea what a world of 

difference in other points ! Starting with the same object the two 

poets traverse roads as distant from each other as possible ahd 

arrive at different conclusions. Tennyson's soul receives chastisement, 

expiates and is pardoned. He learns that the fruits of cultifi'e must 

not be enjoyed alone, but must be sha.ed with our fellowmen. He 

is, in reality, a typical illustration of a morbid system of philosophy. 

He is artistic in habiliment^ and humanitarian in spirit and soul. 

Shelley’s hero, whom he cxdls a poet, is also thoroughly poetic. KTut 

he is an individual, not an exemplification of a system of philosophy. 

He is meant for a lesson, just as the life of any actual man may 
« 

be seized for such a purpose, but himself he preaches no morality. 
He follows his own fancies and atones for his fault by solitary and 
d^s(taioing death. His passion for and pursuit of the vision s.y7ibolise 
nothing didactic ; they are the expressions of real feelings, — of 
Shelley himself. Shelley’s treatment in short is subjective and 
poetic, while Tennyson’s is objective and didactic. Let us now see 
how the two poems proceed. * 

In the Palace of Art, the soul builds the lordly pleasure-house 
and determines to' dwell there at ease and self-complacenoy. He 
has no sympathy with the daily lot of common men of whom he 
says, “In filthy sloughs they Voli a prurient skin, They graze and 
wallow, breed and sleep.” In his palace which he decorates with the 
master- pieces of art and allegorical representations of human history, * 
the»picture of the lot of the common people finds a place not oh the 
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v^alls button the pav<5ment under the feet. He cares nothing for 

the. vulgar and uncultured portion of humanity and lives in company 

of the best and fairest only. “Let the world have peace or wars, 

^It is one to me.’* He knows no God except the master-spirits of 

mankind, whom he mldresses, “O silent faces of the great and 
• • • 
wise, Aly Gods, with whom I dwell I” He is giy^at in intellect, and by 

this right alone claims to be supreme over all. 

“1 take possession of man’s mind and deed. 

1 care not what the sects may brawl. 

1 sit as God holding no fipm of creed, 

I^Lit contemplating all.” , 

Vor three years he thrived and prospered and then fell. 

His strong self-assurance and equanamity gave way to distrust and 

unrest. The solitude which was once his pride now became a source 

«>f keen agony aiul despair. He clearly realised the wrong he had done 

himself by severing his relation with his fellow men. What aim had 

he in life ?, Wliat significance had life for him? It was — “A spot 

of dull stagnation, without light or power of movement, *Mid onward • 

slopitifi motions infinite Making for one sure goal** O misery I It 

was dark before and behind. Life meant torment and death a 

dark v<)<3, — a dreadful uncertainty. Where could he go ? Where was 

escape ? But God is kind. • He found that the soul had been 

humbled and chastened. He showed him the way to salvation which 

to share the sufferings of our fellownleii and strive with them 

in lyv# and sympathy for the hetlering of th^ir condition. It is not a 

sin to enjoy the fruits of culture, hut the selfish enjoyment of them 

is what is sinful and leads to misery and punishment. , 

By the side of the sober and moderate stanzas of the Palace of 

• • 

Ar/, the passionate and magnificent lines of Alastor have got a 
hypnotisfttg power It is seldom that a sympathetic reade^^^i^ar^^ 
mamtain his hold over himself and not yield to the hurrying torren- 
tuous movement of the verse, the subtle Paxitelean touches of 
natural descriptior^ (which are more to be felt than understood,) and 
to, what SJjfeftcy himself calls elsewhere, ‘the daedal harmony* of the 
exquisitely m >JuUted music which pervades through out the poem. 
Tennyson’s stanzas, let it be repeated, are thin and flat beside the 
lines of Shelley ; but perhaps tlTe critics of Matthew Arnold\s school 
will find more criticism of life in Terftiyson’s stanzas than in the 
lines of Shelley and put the label of greater poetic value on them. 

* Alastor or the Spirit of Solitude begins with an invocation in 
whiclf^the poet speaks of the resignation and serenity with which iie 
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is prepared to meet death. Then he speaks of a poet, a lovelv 
youth who lived, sang and died in solitude. His infancy was nur- 
tur^d in solemn vision and brifjht silver dream. In early youth he left 
his alienated home and bejjan to travel in search of unUnovvn truchs. 
He went throiifjh dark and lonely wildernesses and visited the old 
ruins wlterc he learn^ the history of the world’s youth* tFic 
beauties of nature filled his heart, and heedless of the lovin<» 
looks of maiilens he wandered on. Passing through the Arabic, 
Persian and the wild Carmanian waste he reached the vale 
of Cashmicr. V/eary and deject^'d he came to a natural bower 
among the rocks and fell asleep. In sleep he saw a vision, — a 
veiled maid supremely beautiful and lovely. Hum. in love, so long 
neglected by him now overflowed his heart anil when he awoke he 
was another man. Tlie beauties of the external world had fled from 
him. Ah ! whither have fled the hues of heaven that canopied his 
bower of yesternight ? The sound that sootheil his sleep, the mystery 
and the majesty of Karth, the jov, the exultation ? His wan eyes 
gaze on the empty scene as vacantly as ocean’s moon looks on the 
moon of heaven ! And why, why this sudden change ? Because “the 
spirit of sweet human love has sent a vision to the sleep of him who 
spurned her choicest gifts.*' A slave to passion he found everything 
detestable. Wounded in heart, he fled into the darkness of wild woods, 
through tangled swamp.s and deep precipitous deli night and day. His 
cheeks grew pale, his body wasted and his scattered hair 'sang dirges in 
the wind.* His dark eyes alone shone bright with the lustre of tke fire 
that consumed his soul. He fled on and on and came to the Chorasmian 
shore — a ms^lancholy waste of putrid marshes. There was a rickety 
shallop floating near the shore and urgeij by a restless impulse he 
embarked on it and spread his cloak on the bare mast. The 
^oaL fled like a torn cloud before the hurricane, gliding satcly over 
high waves and eddying whirlpools, passing through the dangerous 
chasm in the base of the Caucasus and still went on with unrelaxing 
speed. “Vision and love I*’ the poet cried aloud, “I have beheld the 
path of thy departure. Sleep and Death shall not divide js long I” 
The boat entered a river with smooth sloping hanks and he 
alighted. Over rocks and through wildernesses he continued his 
weary steps and arrived at last at the mossy flowery sides of a 
beautiful rivulet where he stretched out his emaciated limbs and 

♦ At the time of the composition of the poem 'Shelley believed that he was* 
clyijig of consumption. • 
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waited for death, calm, resigned and exhausted, leaning against the 
ivy-cMud trunk of a pine. And thus he lay there till death took 

A. 

away his feeble life. 

^ This is the bare skeleton of the narrative portion of the poeih. 
The beautiful vision which captivates the heart of the poet, is the 
spirit of human love which he had neglectecj, Bnarhoured of the 
beauties ot Nature and of unending knowledge he roved on 
the face of the earth communing with his own and the spirit of 
Nature. But the day came when love asserted its claim and sent 
him the vision, — an embodiment of his own hopes ^and aspirations. 
It was the ideal prototype of h in love. His passionate search was to 
find out a human prototype of his conception. But the intensity of his 
passion is too strong to be borne by a frail body ; and consumed 
by the care of his heart he finds relief in death. Shelley accunts for 
the singular fate of his hero in the following terms ; “Among these 
who attempt to exist without human sympathy, the pure and tender- 
hearted perish through the intensity and passion of their search after 
its communities, when the vacancy of their spirit makes itself suddenly 
felt.” 

The interest of Shelley's poem is apt to be less general than 
Tennyson’s. The reason is that though both the poems start with a 
theme of general interest, Shelley pours into his poem a great deal 
of his own sentiments, and these of a particular phase of mind. As 
.Mrs. Selley said “None of Shelley’s poen^sJs more characteristic than 
thi^.”. The imagery of Alastet is as m.vgniflcent, beautiful, and 
luxurious as perhaps Shelley’s imagery alone could be ; and the 
music is, to say the least, wonderful. The allegory is partial and its 
treatment occupies a small portion of the poem. The study, however, 
of Alastor is a rare treat ; and if the Palace of Art is read by many, it 
would Kc*read once ; Alastor, if by a few, would be read ten tl(Si<*s 
unhating joy and interest. 



THE STUDY OF WEATHER. 

By Saratchandra Baj^cht^ 

Fourth Year ( S. Sc. ) Class, Ripon College. 

When we think of the continual changes in the weather day affer 
day it seems a most difficult task to tell what it is going to be to-morrow ; 
yet every m«»rning in the newspaper we read a forecast of what 
will happen during the day. Though we cannot all have the ct)sMy 

instruments with which the scientists foretell the weather, it is 

^ # 

possible to construct a few devices with very little trouble In order 
to find out the kind of weather which is coming it is neccsskry to 
discover whetiicr air around us is damp or dry. If tb«'rc is a great 
deal of moistuie in the atmosphere, clouds mado of (‘ountlcss 
particles of moisture are readily formed and r un is likely to result. 
Another important matter is the weight t)f the atmosphere. Over 
t?very object in the world there is a great column of atmosphere, so 
to speak, miles in height. Now the weight of air varies from time 
to time ; when the atmosphere is moist it is ligitter, when dry it is 
heavier. On this account it is necessary that we should know the 
changes in the pressure of the air. The barometer whi^h wt’' .see in 
our laboratories and other important r^iiaces is the instrument by 
which this pres.sure is measured. It is an expensive instrument but 
there arc methods by wl\ich we can rnakd very simple apparatus to 
register the condition of tl\- atmosphere. ^ 

1* Floral-barometer. 

We all know how to make artificial flowers. Make a bouquet 
of paper flowers of pink and blue colours and that will tell us what 
the weather is going to be. Purchase from a chemist some cobalt- 
chlorid^ and dissolve it in water ; then dip the flowers in the ^plution 
!*,nd hang them up to dry. That is all we need. Whem the wcath.er 
is going to be damp, flowers made of pink paper will rem.ain pink 
but w'hen it is going to be dry they change into purple colr)ur. Further, 
the flowers made of blue papers will remain blue when the 
weather is going to he wet, but when it is going to be dry they will 
turn to green. This floral-barometer is fairly reliable and is. often 
more reliable than many of the expensive instruments to foretell the 
weather. 

IL Weather-glass. 

Perhaps most of us have not seen a weather-glass. It is 
a simple instrument by which we can foretell the cond timi 
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of the weather. First we require a glass tube ten inches long antf 
say; one inch in diameter. We can fasten it to a flat piece of vjfood if 
we wish to hang it to the wall. When we have done this we are ^to 
^luy the following ingredients from a chemist and mix them in the 
following proportion ; — 

Camphor — two drams, Potassiam-ni Irate — half dmm, Ammonium chloride 
— lialf dram, Absolute alchol—\yio ounces, Pure watcf — 2 ounces. 

If the solid ingredients do not dissolve readily they may be assisted 
by shaking the bottle and even by putting the bottle in a little warm 
water, taking care that more wat^r is not allowed to get into the 
bottle. When the mixture is properly dissol\jed it should be poured 
into the weather glass tube that we have already prepared. Cork up 
the tube and the weather glass is ready for work. We should 
hang it up in a shady place where it cannot get direct rays of the 
sun. The appearance of the liquid will change with the change of 
the weather. Here are the indications : — 

Clear Jiquid— -bright weather. 

Crystals at bottom — Thick air, frost in winter. 

Dim liquid — Rain. 

Dim liquid with small stars — Thunder. 

Large flakes — Heavy air, overcast sky, snow in winter. 

Threads in upper part— *Windy weather. 

Small dots — Damp weather, fog. 

^ Rising flake-i which remain high — Wind in upper air. 


SOHRUB AND RUSTUM. 

By Batodaprosad Pramanick^ b. a., 

Ex-Student^ Ripon College. 

To ifnderstand a great poetic product two things are necessary, 
first, to be at home with the poet’s views and peculiarities and 
secondly, the imaginative faculty^ of putting oneself as much as possible 
in the mental attitude and poetic atmosphere of the author. It will not 
be out of place, therefore, to take a bird’s eye view of tlie characteristics 
^of our poet as a preparation for our main subject. 

it is necessary to bear in mind, that Matthew Arnold is the 

• ** 

most classical of all English poets after Milton. He was too saturated 
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with the spirit of the Greeks to let his inner romanticism find fifll 
play in his poetry. Unlike the romantic poet he is moderate* in 
his expression of emotion and diligent in chiselling out his poetic 
gems, most of which are seriously reflective, intensely sincere, severely-^ 
classical and invariably lofty in tone and conception. But the halting 
note of sadness, and ‘the elaborate assumption of the singing rob**,’ 
as Saintsbury very felicitous by puts it, mars the interest of his 
poems and makes them mere acatjemical. 

His poems are, however, a clear manifesto of his theory of 
poetry, that it is ‘‘the criticism oV life." He means that the poet 
holds forth an impassionate interpretation of life through his im:'gina- 
tion and teaches “how to live;" he unfolds what is loftiest, noblest 
and most beautiful in m in and nature and thus in an indirect way 
interprets life for others. In onler that poetry may serve this noble 
purpose, its themes must be worthy of poetic treatment and they must 
be worthily treated. The poet should take up excellent actions, for 
these alone appeal to the great primary human affections. 

To appeal to the nobler side of human nature, therefore, is the 
primary object of a true poet. This he cannot do unless he embodies 
in his poetry not only the eternal truths, but also the floating ideas 
and opinions of the day in a charming .attractive garb. He must be 
a man of his time and his poems must be complete expressions of the 
spirit of the age. Arnold was, to some extent, a representative poet, in 
as much as his poems ensh»’ine the doubts and fears of the day. tfie 
searching questionings of the human heart and above all the intellectual 
unrest of the man of his time struggling to realise the receding ideal of 
the Victorian Era. He perceives everywhere 'the decay and death’ of 
the age and a vein of reflection obtrudes itself in all his writings. 
“1^0 oivij" says Hutton, “ no one has ex:)ressed more powerfw,Uy and 
poetically its spiritual weakness, its craving for a passion that it ca/i- 
not feel, its admiration for a self-mastery that it cannot achieve, its 
desire for a creed that it fails to accept, its sympathy with a faith that 
it will not share, its aspiration for a peace that it does not know#“* 

These considerations have cast a settled speculative melan- 

* Cp. We would have inwara peace 

Yet wkU not look within. 

We would have misery coasc 
Yet will not cease from sin ; 

We want all pleasant ends, but will use no harsh moans. 

^Empedocles on Etna* 
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cfholy on his soul, and as poetry is the outcome of the whole man, 
a deep note of sadness has consequently come to pervade his ipoctry. 
The mooJ of plaintive reflection exactly suits him and his poems 
♦breathe the strains and weariness of life. His times are out of joint, 
blit he has not the energy and hopekilness whicl^ could make 
him try to set them right. As Stopford Srooke says “He had 
insight into the evils, the dullness, the follies, the decay and death of 
the time at which he wrote ; but»he had little Insight into its good, 
‘ into the hopes and ideas which were arising in its darkness or the 
life which was collecting itself togithcr under its decay. His temper 
ihere{j)re was not joyous nor was it in sympathy with the temper of 
the wliirling but formative time in which he began and continued to 
write poetry.** This criticism shows that Arnold was only partially 
a representative poet. 

Let us, however, see what effect has this 11 Pensoroso attitude 
of the poet's minti had on liis poetry. He has become something like 
a stoic and his attitude towards life and its problems has become like 
that of the stoics. But he is too human to be a finished stoic, and his 
stoicism now and then breaks down into sadness for himself and for 
the wor^d. ‘This Virgil ian cry* has sought expression in his poetry, 
and has become one of its greatest charms. His weakness, therefore, 
as a stoic is a strength to his poetry. 

But the poet flnds^ an anodyne in nature for the sadness of his 
^eart. Weary of himself, wearier of Hfe,^ ‘with its sick hurry and 
divittellk aims* he appeals to sea and stars to calm and compose 
him ; and nature like a benign mother takes her child in her arms. 
His love and worship of nature is spontaneous. He is a close 
observer of nature, and there is a truth and completeness about his 
pictures which can hardly be surpassed. He is impressed most by 
the peace and quiet working of nature, subdued objects arc/ his 
favourites, — mist rather than brightness, moonlignt rather than 
sunlight. As to sounds also, he loves the quiet murmur rather than 
the roar of t^pes^. About Arnold's nature-poetry Stopford Brooke 
says, “He^describes the things be sees exactly as they are without 
humanising them, without veiling them with any sentiment of their own, 
without* having concerned them with any philosophy that spiritualise. 
Nature to Arnold is frequently the nature that modern science has 
revealed to us.’* 

^ it has become customary to compare Arnold with Wordsworth, 
" his poetical father, so to say. Our poet frankly acknowledges that he is 
a Wordsworthian ; he admires the elder poet’s calm and his power *to 



possess his soul. But, all the same, his attitude towards nature i^ 
a little diiTerent from that of Wordsworth, and his nature-poetry is 
not an echo of Wordsworth, but a real voice. His descriptions arc 
picturesque no doubt, but there is no humanising faculty of trans- ’ 
figuring the scenes like that of Wordsworth, and we fail to hear hi 
them ‘*the still sad h^usic of humanity,’* that we find in his master. 
Unlike Wordsworth he sees the loveliness as well as the dreadfulness 
of nature, but some allowance mi-st be made for the difference of the 
spirit of the times in which they lived. 

After this hVief survey of the characteristics of our poet, and 
before we approach our trubject, it will be worth while to pause for a 
moment to cousider what epic poetry is like, an I what its distingui- 
shing features are. We know that the great national poems, the 
Mahabharata, The Iliad, The Paradise Lost, for instance, are called 
Bptes, but why ? They are all long narrative poems, bristling with 
vivid character-sketches, charming and majestic descriptions of 
nature and object-lessons of morality ; and they deal with one great 
event including within it many subordinate incidents called episodes, 
all leading on to one main result. But the Oriental and the Occidental 
Epics differ in other respects ; The Sanskrit and the Persian 
epics are of a different type. Firdausi'^ Shahnamah, for instance, 
deals with the successive kings of Persia, the real hero being Kustum, 
and the subject-matter of our poem forms £,n episode in this great 
‘epic of kings/ ^ 

Arnold was charmed with the poetic possibilities of this small 
episode of Sohruh and Rustum ; hts imagination was fired by the 
feelings of the situations, and by the action befitting epic il treatment. 
Apart from the merit of the subject-matter itself, our poet 
brought^^to bear upon it all the qualities of an epic ,poct to 
make tt really classical. Arnold treated this excellent theme sym- 
pathetically in what m.iy be called “the grand style.*' The unities of 
Grecian epics are fully observed, and both the action and atmosphere 
are entirely adequate, and the pathos is most poignantiy realised. 
Rut there is a rift in the lyre, and Sohrub aud Rustum is not a true 
epic for the following reasons. The subject matter is not national 
but alien and is episodic in character. It does not possess the abandon 
and lilt of the epic and the rapii^ity and free flow of action is hindered 
by the poet’s subjectivity. It is too imitative, the spirit pervading this 
poem is Greek and not Persian as it ought to be. His similes are 
modelled on Homer, even some of them have been bodily taken from 
himl The pathos, irony and fatalism of Sophocles arc also met wuch ; 
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Sohrub admits like a vfatalisrt before his death that he is killed by 
Heaven’s unconscious hand. Our author must have taken Milton 
as his model for stately blank verse, easy floWf and the haun/^g 
suggestiveness of his poetry. His magical use of proper names is 
as impressive as that of Milton, and there are a few similes, that 
of the Hyacinth and the bee-hive especially^ that rfiust have been 
taken from Milton, 

But the human interest with which the poem is filled is the 
author’s own. It is full of terrible pity and natural horror capable 
of passionate treatment. It leaves^ in our mind a sympathy with the 
late of man which softens and he'als the heart. Arnold made the 

' t 

mosttjf his theme and treated it as demanded. The brave lonely 
tender-hearted youth is well contrasted with the worn, haughty and 
austere warrior ; and the pathos swells from point to point* deepened 
by meiiioriul allusions and descriptions, till it culminates in the dis- 
covery that the father has killed the son. It is this intense pathos of 
the story that must have attracted Arnold to render it in poetry. 
The spirit running thi ough the poem is a noble one. The horrors of 
war are drowned by the free flow of heart and effusions of affections. 
Another characteristic note is also struck in this poem, that of the 
longing fcr peace and rest in the midst of the conflict. 

Apart from this human interest, there is a further interest 
created by the local colouring of the poem, and by local colour is 
meant such touches and* references as t^riog about the realism and 
truth f f the descriptions. The pbet gives thte geography of the place 
anif uses the names well. He describes fully the Tartar and the Persian 
dresses and their manners and even uses some of the simjles of the 
east. But some critics find fault with this combination of Greek 
manner with the oriental * atmosphere, and are of opinion, “either 
have no local colour, or keep it pure.” * ^ - 

• As to the story of the poem itself, the poet has made some 
important deviations to the best advantage. Sohrub and Rustum 
met in the field on three different occasions, but Arnold, in order to 
preserve j^ify, compresses these events together, and makes them 
meet on one supreme and fatal occasion only. In the original story 
it is Sohrub and not Peran Wisa that challenges the Persians. There 
are some anachronisms too. TBe reigning king of Persia was Kai- 
Kaus and not his grandson Kai KhusrilP. The poet has also skilfully 
invested some redeeming traits in the character of Rustum and has 
improved it to great extent. The nett result of these divergences, 
howewr, has been immense. The epic purpose has been fully satis- 
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fied anti the three unities have been preservcfJ. In short,* the poet, 
throufjh the metliiim of local colour, the oriental atmosphere and the 
r obbing human interest of the piece, has infused life into the dead 

"if* 

bones of history and has made the characters live and move 
among us, sharing alike the sweets and bitters of life. Herein 
lies the poet’s title to/)riginality. No doubt, he has taken hints rind 
suggestions from others ; but no matter, the poem, as It stands, 
is an organic whole and as such is an original artistic production. 
The story is indeed taken from the Sliahitama, but it may be urged, 
that an architiyjt is not bound^ to create his own bricks, nor a 
painter his models. ^ 

A few words ought to be said about the style of this poem, but 

«• 

what is style? In Arnold’s sense of the word it is “a peculiar recasting 
and heightening under a certain spiritual excitement, a certain pre- 
ssure of emotion of what a man has to say, in such a manner as to 
add dignity and distinction to it ;** ami ‘the grand style,* according to 
our author, arises when a noble nature poetically gifted treats with 
simplicity and severity a serious subject. In simple words it is the 
expression of the best thoughts in the best and most beautiful 
language and with the most appropriate melody of rhythm. Now, the 
style of the poem has a distinction and dignity peculiar to it*and is in 
the manner of the ancient masters like Milton and a few others, who 
wrote in the grand style. The poem furnishes an example of the 
classical spirit in English ' literature a/id as such is always measured 
and restrained. He detected 'haste, *half work and disarray* a^d cer- 
tainly his own example tended to discourage them. His style possesses 
lucidity, sanity, simplicity and perfection in an eminent degree and is 

full of a charming music, haunting suggestion, pteturesque imagery 

( « 

and a flow and directness which are to be met with only in the great 
'maste^^s of style. * 

Another characteristic excellence of this poem is its magnificent 
similes. Now in a simile one thing is compared to another on account 
of some similarities, supposed or real, either to make the point clear 
or to heighten the effect of the description. Hence sinliles are cither 
decorative or interpretative. The former type makes a scene vivid, 
impressive or picturesque, while the latter attempts at a luminous 
explanation. Similes are further divided into epic and romantic. 
Romantic similes are neithei^ elaborate nor formal ; they are very 
short and may be huddled together as in Shelley. They go to increase 
the total effect by the introduction of accessory ideas. While the epi6 
sipiiles are elaborate and formal, and in them the details of an incident 
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are compared to those of ano^er, quite extraneous to it. They give 
complete pictures wliicii possess an independent beauty and charm 
and keep the reader in suspense f?5f the while. Moreover epic •similes 
are either Homeric or Virgilian. The former are generally dravj-n 
from naturCf such as the life of birds, beasts etc, while the latter are 
fifll of learned lore and are all the more Appreciated by the scholars 
of classicTil literature- As to the similes of this poem Stopford Brooke 
says, “Arnold seems like Homeric writers to fetch the similes from 
other poems and fit them unfitly? He introduces far too many of 
them and sometimes excellent, sometimes too far apart from the thing 
they are supposed to illiutrate, sfimetimes hopelessly wrong in the 
place they occupy, sometimes contradictory Tn detail, they weaken the 
passion of the poem and delay the movement. In this* Arnold does 
not show the mo leration he was so fond of preaching. Then again 
the just simile should only he introduced when the action or tlie 
emotion is heightened, when the moment is worthy and when as it 
were, in a pause men draw their breath to think what may happen 
next, for the moment he has reached intensity. The simile fills that 
pause and allows men time to breathe. But Arnold introduces his 
similes often lightly about unimportant matters when the action should 
not paftise but be rapid. This is artistic frivolity.’’ But this is an 
extreme view, and it williie unjust to make such a sweeping charge 
against the similes f)f the poem, to which, indeed, sonr^e beauty and 
charm must be concedetf by any unbiassed admirer. 

^ In conclusion, it ought -to be <ai4 that the poem is a grand 
^ success. The lofty tone, the pathetic story and the noble manner, 
all contribute to make it unique. There is not a line that is 
superfluous, not a word that can be substituted by*a better one, 
antf not a thought that *can be improved upon. All is as it should be 
within the compass of this miniature epic. The high serjousness, 
\^thich in the opinion of our poet is the true test of genuine poetry, 
pervades the piece. The poem is Homeric to the core, and English 
readers find in it a taste of what the classical literature is like. 



STUDENTS* ^FUND. 

{ Ripon College ) 

The Students' Fund of this^College, which was first c>tablished 
t<: help the poor students of our institution, is d<»ing its work admirably 
well within its own limited scale. Every year we feel more and more 
the importanee of such Funds, and the useful work they can do. 
Poverty of our students is a well-known fact, and any help, however 
small, is always welcome to them. There is a Students' Fund in 
the Calcutta University Institute, but we are sorry to say that of 
late it has been showing syptoms of want of system and organisation 
in the discharge of its nnble firnction. Some of the students who 
used to get help now suffer. We like to see the opening of such 
Funds in every college. 

There were eighteen applications this Rcssi*>n and we are glad 
to announce that all of them were properly considered. We sulmiit 
below the accounts of the session 1916—1917 : — 


Income 

Names 

Class 

1 HI ~ 

pose 

Amount paid 

« 

Rs. 232-6-U 

Snrendra Nath Chakrav.'irti 

4th. Yr. 

Exam. 

15 

0 

0 


Narendia Nath Chatterj'>e 

. » 

h'ee . 

12 

0 

0 


Joytish Chandra Kayal 

» ♦ 

♦ * 

lu 

0 

0 


Bibhuti Hhusan Banerjee 

* ) 

* » 

12 

0 

0 


Hatipada Bhattachnrji 

» 1 

r t 

12 

0 

0 


Ashiitosh Dc 

» » 

( 1 

10 

0 

0 


$ 

Maheiidra Kumar Ghose 

» > 

r I 

12 

0 



Manmatha Nath SarVar 

i > 

> 1 

12 

0 

0 


Md. Abdul Gofur Khan 

» » 

1 1 

10 

0 

0 


Sriiiibash Bhattacharji 

2nd‘Yr. 

, * 

15 

0 

0 


Umapada Chakravart i 

» > 

» » 

12 

u 

0 


Jugesh Chandra Banerjee 

» f 

» > 

12 

0 

0 


Nagendra Nath Ghosh 

» > 

1 » 

12 

0 

u 


Amullya Qiaraii Bhattacharji 

t ) 


12 

0 

0 


Jyotish Chandra Chakravarti 

« 1 

1 1 

12 

..h.3 

u 


Hem Chandra Sen Gupta 

j > 

» » 

10 

0 

0 


Goiamar Rahmaaii 

1 1 

1 ) 

12 

0 

’ 0 


Abani Nath Banerjee 

Ex-stu- 


5 

0 

0 



dent 








Total 

207 

""oT 

0 


Balance in hand — Rs. 25 6 0 



# 

J 

I 

53R#,* JTffW C^\^ I 

fTI ’fQslt aF5l*tS ^<5T?l ■5(t*TJI CSf'f I Renascence 

«firr«i I ’F5T^ 'Q ^irt«i Jirffc^r® i ’iTsrt^ »!tf?r.®j^ 
f S<ita ^Rrc^j ci?«fi ’It?! CT "siTsftttf^ >rrf?i:«ra iJs^cvriTr^i 

f%l <j[i^ 1 (^i\^ Lyric iicwc*t lii’? 'stc^ 

=1^11 ^Tf^ft I CTSfi? CTt^r^rfhi tfin:?! 

c(r*n ?r!r c*itf ^^T^rr, 4^* »itc5i?^ "gn s^ i w 5gs[ 

lil^ I 6f%3l ’i?® ig'is; WCSRI^ ^T’T?! 

^5 1 (M <tRr5&??i ^^rfc»! ■«rr«f^ 

’H Drama C® 'SC^Tfn^ I ’FSTSTf? 

TTin W^?Jt 'ilffVc^ yif -, ^•PnTi:’! Fiction SCSI'S 

^,’tt«=t 5 Tc^ c^% >Tf?« ’T^*i ®ra I Km 

^sitctRT Tf^Tf^ ^ »it!n I c^ 

(7fC®T9 Art 

f%fj| ^ c«i^ I 'arr^ ^Ntsiec^ ^ ^cbp, j\kx ^<s,*tc^ 

r 

^’FTJtC’ni firf^ ^CW? CTW 55 

*iT5rff^ I wtwT5f?[ 51^ Ji«fcf ■arTcm^jn Tfk®i ^«n >2rsfCTt 

arfsrfw^jjcs^^ii V?( CT fe*|iift»i c®T«f 5 ' ^B 6 vr ?:55 ’Rtsf- 

^v*i f% ^f^?iti:^ I ‘^j)®rFFr^’ ‘c®rt^55^’ 51 ‘f<rf5»f'£t5<s’ 
f^fsT 51 5tJRT5r5C*l5 ^t?f ^Sf '3FlT5 55fflrC^ 5m ^C55 51^ 

55f, f¥l C5t»f 55 tr5T5 f5C#55 1 5f5« C5T5 5^5 satire 

C®rc«R ^ 45? 5P5 ^57;5r5' 55Tl;?Rm 5ft5 !F«5t% 5^ 5Tf^^ 
51, 55tt«Rl 'S(Bj^ 55tl a55 5f55| ^IWW^ C5ti:55 



*ff^ fMsrrcw^ ^nn jtc? '5T?h:«^ 

^nsTTDni 5(w ifl »tH‘ftSi c^"i '=rtf|¥i ot cn »i5rf«npv*i 
«9TWfr ^lV?f «RnFT^,-«»l ^i:«i'^ 9 ^ ^n, 

«f^l!fR ’ll CTTfC^t.'^C®^' ’I’rfcaf >ia’I ^$T71 ■•?C? I ’Bif® 

l'>^ »15(§T^ «nC5|Tw^ ’Tt^ ’“TrmC'if^ C&TC<f-j 

»iT5ii:^ ’yf'Hi ^tf’Fni f»?rfi:^5T 1 05 ? ‘^T’i;)i ^rt?! iH 

’iT«!n -m I 

C^t 5t?’nc^’l 5i^‘t ’PJIIjB cn ’eFT'7<i5C?n 
^D^’F '^tjarst^ C^lrS «ffl ?(|c® C’FTs? Jl’ffel ■«ltH ^1 

■54t»itCTr?t ^fjFi 1 cn ft’iTC’T iT^rcf ‘«ig^<i’, ‘-itf^’, ‘^n « 

C51?:?l’ ’!Ii?'5t’lT^ 3TR4lt I ^TSI^I 5 ^’11 nfs 

cn 'STRTCtf^J ■»(CWI ‘mm ’T'f'a'^C’f^ fvfC^P la^PTf^'Q >5T’PT| l ^GITC*! 

«RT ’Uf'S' ’iferaTf^s? Vffts JfTi 

C’l’II ^f^tn BRit i •®I*fa'1 '5T’I '^T'QR^ ^ilf Hug. I, Bernard 

Shaw '2t^f® »lf5rc«H I "STf^I .iiSl'S ^f»l?I1 

’Tf^ c^ ’smrfjicsr ^<5 fN ^’r^nr csucsf^ 9tc<s mpij ’it'q^ 

^rru I ^51^ '*srTW?n9l 'St^^r »rf«(Ta‘l Builders of the state 

^TW ^1 01 Universal brotherhood, '®rf*I?r1 '5t5!l 'TfRTSf'J 

‘I'jpR’ ‘cnt*!!^ ^*1’ CWf^fC® ’IT^ 1 ^JTt^ ’I^C’F'Sl 

»f5i« Ffiicana '5«krr5F<i5siii:*i 'Biir^sn 9M.z^ g??. h? ^T'etw i , 

?fOim ’Ttlll ^Tm ^65 N^R'^sTtC^ Tl style ^ 1 vfl>R 

*Bt5j vfi^ c^ ^ Tpsfni ’«rRTw^ '2iT‘t*^4 ^i:?r 

iiT^i PFtTi orm t5 ■frtws tirm i 

’em ’j^ 'JTfsRn carT05if!im «iTi:^‘nnfTf’F«'5(m’t?[oi 

1 ’Swu ’em fsi’s^ ^9^ ’iRi^rti ’it^ ^ -toifg ^,Tii ’eimoR 
’FTc«t^ ’FTc^ »nflo55 fejrrsi 'Birf^nn c«ni i ’skt!i -sjcsj^ 

'«rr»Rn cimtt ’ttwt^ fR^’s ^ CRfe ’ttl i #TRR-;5^5itsi- 
fifi RTfTR*t 'StT’Slf^ 'eiTRlCR^ C^TOf^ RTRCR ^fRC'S «<TCRr 1 

dlttRH Cft& Rft, C^ C^ RTfWBI ^TR, ^ 

f»rt^5mi -i«»r<RfR, di ’sit5tTcvni'«m:*i 

^tRHf 'Q ’ffuRi ^RR1 CRR 1 Tti^sn ’SCR 'It^TRi 'em" 

Rm^RI I 



^i:ai -smt ^ i 

>rf?R.^ 'SIt’tfH <3f'5-.1 79— ?3K^ (7F C^ 9f%l 

'snfif ■'5»r5| fira=y-Sf^99 <71 

^“<19 '-si^Tfrs vfKHttf^ ■<'f^ >2tf^*ti:!f ’!!:<? I 

^ . / ^ 1 . 

<ii? 5rr?i:99 >2tf^ 7e9l9 f9ri Nf^r 

4^9 ^5ra^ ?t9l Mft9 •STfTTS ’li'b’Jt Wt^ 

*!fT!:9fi?,--'®rf9 f«fil'a <71 r9<1:l 9)f^9 'ET^ 9i:«R ‘'»rr9i:9 'B(T9’— .at C 9 

9^S( 5:Wt9’^9 ’arR^I «t7f9 ‘99^1'* •^■?l*Tr ‘9f51®t-(T7R^^^2lf^ 

*rrt I i97t9 C99. 9f^ (TTf'f 79 I 

9f9 (.onKfcllow9 9^ ^f9 ^9TC5f9 9Wt9TC8fl9 la^PStH )?f«7ff»PF 79, C9 

r79TC<I 91CWT79 9TfC9r C»(^5f9 '9T99 C9991 ^T^C© 9t!:9 1 9t71t C7t9' 

9f:9t99 9T|9 (71 ^7l^i fVntr^C^^ ^t7t9 'Sirsi^ 9T9fl9 

sjcni 49^ c^95, »a9f 99^9 C9^**t^i "S 9^9 f9f75 TTfC^ I 

5T7T9 isrcop?* filW ■2|:s,9r 5f9C49 97? ^TC4t591 7?C9 77^ ^9Tf9’tC9f 

49^ ?y9 ‘f9C79' fwC^s ^tf^-il 51791 9f7i:9 «il9's l7ti:7 (71 977T9T9 il9f^ 

9'lf97 7?r.9 7T71 9511 9-15511 I 


I 


TT’t^, c«l% I 


3P9t97 C5C’19‘CW9 7t»l '2Jt‘l&1 
<a 9 ‘f 99 4 C 9 ' 9 ^W 9 9 C 9 9 f 9 «l ^'I&l 
pR CtCTf, ‘ C9 *fTf^, 7'8t-^7'! 

C7T9 C51<f1-'9l5l, ^*59 ^ 1^9 
''■•> 7915C9, 9rai9-9s1C‘l 5T9ffl (9^1 959^7 
’Tf9f9 91 (771, «Rrr7TC9 7t9t9 ^ 99C7 !’ 
(TTC’t 7rff9 7T99n9^»l 79f^ ^TC^I 97T, 
'(ISlR'It? 99-99, C9«t ^ ! 


fn?( 7 f 9 9 ^ 5 ^, “^C 9 's ^irr®, 

’It'd, I C 51 , ( 7 ^ 9 t»l. ^fl 9 , 7 « ! 



^o8 


Ttaftwri ^8-ini 

'« c^ c!i *n wwi !” 

-*1^91 <2t5« «a^ UT*t^ *ros ’fr® I 
, ^Stfn Sfc^, v^ ^-n^. f^T STTi 

B ^?»r®t«c9rr?r^t5?^ i 

**'^r«tc^ '<!sus] cvnr 'sf^ 

cifc*t^ 0>C3T l%®rrsj »if%5 

'^rwcn^ '^c^, mc^-^i-rai artai ®tr 

€c^tc*ic^ c’rsrfsi,— CMC’? ’sr®^ mr ^mr *, 

'®t’i®?T5i siL^, ^ ■’Ffrrar, ??:5 f^ 

■ vrTc^TMi>.‘^«it?mrat9rR "gf^, fe-?? mmt t 

wtfijiT 

sri^ifei fSrc^ ), i£i^ 

-^vjsf fijc?i ^ TjpiRj 5Twf?:uir »ic«f 

^ ^ MTtMtir *tus cn^l MC9f ; 

CMM ^t<5. CM9? 

c^c*? Mc?? *f»(j:^‘ I 

’3t^9rr=f, ^ fsT'^ITSf'S 

* ^ 

“M'l-'SiMl ’TS'R f^ CMMfel 

^[srR. tT^F^rR c^rrc^, .cMM c^cm wm^i 
c»rc?r M’c® (T^FTSTtf^R c®M ^wi apcM srrMjM i 

CVffM son C^ 'ir?F-^MT ! 

•f^cBf^ c*in(^ ’HI cmcfe sn, 

Mn«n cwcM ’T^f-^^Fiii, 5 ?^t i 

J 

•Rifecruit M* CM C®^1 

-^CM <?F»nT C?fM^ ; 
MRtfil MCM ^M1 , — 

C*ltCMf MCn, f^rarc^, srTMTr® Ff!r 

MCM 'srPr, 'Ntc«fi fs? 1*1 CFM I 

^MtMl KC^ CMC 15 cor^ ’JCMM MMT ! 










